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state  had  one  project  director,  and  the  number  of  full-time  retrieval 
personnel  varied  from  one  to  seven  in  number.  Program  evaluation 
findings  show  that  the  field  agents  were  successful  in  producing 
concrete  reforms  in  administrative  and  classroom  practices  in  both 
the  rural  and  urban  areas.  It  is  believed  that  the  key  to  the  field 
agent's  success  is  the  fact  that  he  is  "a  generalist  without 
authority  whose  presence  is  ligitimized  by  the  provision  of 
information."  The  12  appendixes  to  the  report  are:  Request  for 
Proposal  (RFP)  for  Pilot  State  Projects;  Instruments  Used  in 
Evaluation;  Guidelines  for  Observers  and  Field  Agents;  Indexing 
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BUREAU  OF  APPLIED  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

Columbia  University 

605  West  1 1 5th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10025 


The  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research  is  an  instrument  of  Columbia  University's 
Graduate  Faculties  for  training  and  research  in  the  social  sciences.  The  Bureau  has  for 
many  years  served  as  the  research  laboratory  of  the  Department  of  Sociology,  and  it 
also  facilitates  social  research  by  students  and  faculty  af  other  departments  and  schools 
af  the  University.  The  Bureau's  governing  board  includes  representatives  from  all  of  the 
University's  social  science  departments  and  several  professional  schools. 

The  Bureau  carries  on  a program  of  basic  and  applied  research  under  grants  and 
commissions  from  foundations,  government  agencies,  social  welfare  and  other  nonprofit 
organizations,  and  business  firms.  In  so  doing  it  provides  experience  an  major  empirical 
studies  ta  graduate  students  and  makes  available  data  and  facilities  for  student  projects; 
it  provides  research  facilities  ta  faculty  members;  it  offers  training  and  consultation  to 
visiting  scholars,  especially  from  social  research  institutes  in  other  countries;  and  it  makes 
the  results  af  its  investigations  available  through  publications  for  lay  and  scientific 
audiences. 

A bibliography  of  Bureau  books,  monographs,  articles,  unpublished  research  reports, 
dissertations,  and  masters*  essays  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau's  Librarian. 
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CASE  STUDIES  IN  STATE  A 


FIELD  AGENT  A-l 


FIELD  AGENT  ACTIVITIES  IN  SOUTHERN 
SMALL  TOWN  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

Southern  Small  Town  is  the  smallest  of  the  target  areas  in  the 
Pilot  State  Dissemination  Program,  encompassing  only  a single  school 
district  with  a student  enrollment  of  approximately  13,000  and  a land 
area  of  13.6  square  miles.  V/hile  the  surrounding  area  is  rural  in 
appearance,  anrt  the  town  has  an  attractive,  sleepy  character,  an  increas- 
ing number  of  professionals  from  a large  nearby  city  are  moving  to  the 
area.  Hence,  the  population  is  relatively  well-off  financially,  with  a 
median  family  income  of  $9,392.  In  fact  this  is  one  of  the  highest 
family  income  areas  in  the  State. 

About  a quarter  of  the  population  is  Black.  Although  Small  Town 
established  a unified  (desegregated)  district  just  prior  to  the  launching 
of  the  pilot  state  dissemination  project,  racial  tension  has  been  low. 

The  unification  process  was  carried  out  without  the  bitter  political 
repercussions  which  have  occurred  in  other  areas  of  the  South.  The 
black  population  has  been  gradually  increasing  (about  h percent  per 
decade)  with  the  development  of  predominantly  white  suburbs. 

The  District  has  lb  elementary  schools,  two  middle  schools  and 
two  high  schools  with  a total  professional  staff  of  approximately  550 
persons.  At  the  district  level  there  are  19  professionals  representing 
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such  specialties  as  child  development,  reading,  psychology,  social  work, 
speech,  vocational  education  and  adult  education.  There  is  also  a 
federal  projects  director  and  an  Associate  Superintendent  for  Instruc- 
tion. Fifty  per  cent  of  the  high  school  graduates  attend  college  or 

i« 

technical  school. 

In  addition  to  the  public  school  system,  there  is  a woman’s 
college  which  serves  as  a recruitment  source  for  most  of  the  district’s 
teachers.  Hence,  virtually  all  of  the  teachers  are  female.  Relations 
between  the  college  and  the  town  are  good,  and  many  of  the  district’s 
staff  members  continue  their  education  there  on  a part-time  basis  or 
use  other  resources  of  the  college. 

A characteristic  of  Small  Town  is  the  innovativeness  of  certain 
of  the  administrative  staff.  One  of  the  elementary  schools  has  been 
designated  a ’’portal  school”  where  new  programs,  such  as  partially 
ungraded  classrooms  and  individualized  instruction,  are  tried  out  before 
adoption.  Further,  the  desegregation  of  the  schools  served  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a number  of  innovative  changes.  As  the  Superintendent 
pointed  out  in  an  interview  before  the  pilot  project  commenced,  ’’We're 
going  to  come  out  of  integration  in  better  shape  than  we  went  into  it. 

. . . We  have  taken  advantage  of  integration.  It  has  the  schools  all 
stirred  up  so  we  made  about  fifty  other  changes  all  at  the  same  time.” 

The  Superintendent  had  come  to  the  district  only  two  years 
before  the  beginning  of  the  dissemination  project.  He  had  formerly 
been  on  the  staff  of  a major  university  in  another  southern  state  before 
assuming  the  post  of  Superintendent.  Presumably,  he  was  hired  -with  the 
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intention  of  bringing  major  changes  to  the  school  district.  According 
to  school  statistics  for  1968-69,  Small  Tom’s  district  ranked  90th 
among  the  93  districts  in  the  State  in  per  student  expenditure,  and 
93rd  in  the  increase  in  per  pupil  expenditure  over  the  previous  eight 
years.  About .a  year  after  the  new  Superintendent  arrived  on  the  scene, 
however,  a bond  issue  was  passed  with  67  percent  in  favor.  Among  other 
benefits,  professional  salaries  were  substantially  increased  so  that  the 
district  now  ranked  10th  in  the  state  in  salary. 

Since  the  field  agent  is  serving  only  one  small  district,  she  has 
been  considered  from  the  beginning  as  a member  of  the  district  level 
staff.  The  Superintendent  was  careful  to  institutionalize  the  role  by 
setting  up  a separate  "department”  within  the  district  office  and  making 
the  agent  directly  responsible  to  him. 

The  Superintendent  also  hoped  that  the  agent  would  become  an 

integral  part  of  his  staff,  as  opposed  to  a separate  and  temporary 

project:  He  stated  that  he  had  developed  a "six  man  decision-making 

apparatus"  in  his  system,  and  that  he  hoped  that  the  "field  agent  can  be 

the  seventh."  At  that  point,  he  saw  the  agent’s  role  as  researching  and 

helping  to  develop  district  policies  on  organizational  issues  such  as 

streaming,  ungraded  instruction,  etc.,  because  he  himself  did  not  have 

the  time  to  do  the  background  work.  He  also  made  it  very  clear  that  he 

expected  the  agent  to  work  within  the  guidelines  which  he  set  up: 

I don’t  mind  change  agents,  as  long  as  somebody  has  control  of 
the  change  ...  if  you  are  in  a system  where  decisions  are 
made  by  authorities,  change  agents  are  all  right.  They  can 
open  your  eyes  , but  they  must  not  have  the  authority  to  accept 
or  reject  their  own  suggestions. 
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Thus , the  agent  who  entered  this  district  was  fortunate  in  that 
she  found  herself  in  a situation  where  her  role  was  already  institution- 
alized to  some  extent.  Instead  of  having  to  gain  the  acceptance  of 
higher  level  administrators  and  selling  the  program  to  them,  she  found 
herself  working  with  a Superintendent  who  was  consciously  trying  to  help 
her  penetrate  the  district's  structure,  and  giving  her  access  to  all  of 
the  resources  within  his  own  staff.  Even  before  the  agent  was  selected, 
the  Superintendent  had  hopes  that  the  individual  would  help  him  to  stir 
things  up  in  the  district,  and  promote  a real  climate  for  change:  "I'd 

like  to  see  a really  rip-roaring,  fire-eating  wild  one,  who's  not  afraid 
to  go  out  on  a limb."  Later,  after  the  agent  had  been  in  operation  for 
some  time,  he  reiterated  his  opinion  that  the  agent  should  be  a self- 
starter, not  merely  someone  who  responded  to  suggestions  from  above. 

The  importance  of  full  administrative  backing  may  be  seen  in  the 
agent's  early  success  in  providing  information  which  eventually  resulted 
in  tangible  innovations.  While  other  agents  were  still  struggling  to 
gain  access,  and  trying  to  find  projects  to  work  on,  this  agent  had 
already  instituted  several  changes  within  thfe  district.  The  contrast  is 
especially  striking  when  we  compare  this  agent's  ease  in  entering  the 
system  with  that  of  the  agent  in  Southern  County,  who  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  break  through  the  "red  tape"  at  the  administrative  staff 
level  and  whose  role  had  not  been  completely  institutionalized  within  the 
distri  ct . 

Case  Study  #1,  on  the  Social  Adjustment  Class,  provides  an 
example  of  the  influence  an  agent  may  have  when  working  on  projects 
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initiated  by  top  administrators  in  the  district.  In  this  case,  the. agent 
not  only  had  the  leverage  to  get  a relatively  far-reaching  idea  adopted 
in  several"  school  simultaneously,  but  was  also  able  to  use  "research 
information"  to  modify  the  original  goals  of  the  project. 

I 

The  agent  did  not  consider  her  role  to  be  that  of  only  assisting 
top  administrators,  however,  and  made  strong  efforts  to  enter  the  schools 
and  get  requests  from  teachers  and  principals  as  well.  The  Superintendent 
was  helpful  in  opening  doors  for  her,  not  only  through  his  approval  of 
her  activities,  but  also  because  he  was  able  to  help  her  in  working  out 
strategies  of  gaining  access  and  locating  individuals  who  would  be  likely 
to  respond  to  the  potential  of  the  program.  Thus  , although  she  received 
her  initial  start  through  the  Superintendent,  and  still  works  closely 
with  him,  most  of  her  requests  come  from  teachers  and  principals.  Case 
Study  #2,  The  Learning  Resource  Center,  is  an  example  of  a project  which 
was  initiated  at  the  school,  rather  than  the  administrative  level. 

While  this  agent  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  being  known  inside 
the  school  system  (after  receiving  her  B.A. , she  had  taught  for  several 
years  in  Washington,  D.C.  , and  had  also  completed  her  Master's  degree), 
she  did  not  have  the  concomitant  disadvantage  of  having  to  deal  with 
stereotypes  based  on  previous  roles  within  the  district,  as  was  the 
case  in  Southern  County.  Furthermore,  she  was  already  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  structure  and  character  of  the  district,  since  she  had  attended 
the  local  women's  college  and  had  relatives  living  in  Small  Town. 

The  agent  in  Small  Town  has  consistently  stressed  the  fact  that 
she  does  not  see  her  role  as  that  of  a "change  agent"  but  rather  as  a 
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provider  of  information.  Despite  her  disclaimers,  however,  she  has  done 
much  more  than  merely  transmit  information  from  the  Research  Information 
Unit  to  the  requester.  Both  of  the  case  studies  illustrate  her  ability 
to  subtly  influence  the  course  of  decision-making,  based  not  only  on  the 
research  evidence  itself,  but  on  her  own  feelings  about  what  the  "best" 
solutions  to  a problem  are.  While  she  has  been  influential  in  this  way, 
she  appears  to  be  extremely  skillful  in  interpersonal  relations  , and  has 
never  left  a client  feeling  that  she  had  imposed  an  idea  or  a decision 
upon  him.  Her  manner  is  consistently  businesslike  and  professional,  and 
she  has  evoked  much  respect  from  the  educators  in  her  area.  One  prin- 
cipal, with  whom  she  worked  intensively,  praised  her  ability  to  illumi- 
nate without  appearing  to  direct: 

She's  a real  salesman.  She'll  plant,  the  idea  there  and  start  you 
thinking  about  it.  . . . She's  not  going  to  push  anything  on  me. 

. . . But  she'll  sell  you  on  something.  She  has  ideas  in  her 
mind.  . . . She's  crafty,  but  I think  very  effective.  . . . 

Another  principal,  who  has  not  responded  with  great  enthusiasm  to  the  pro- 
gram, also  indicated  that  his  staff  members  were  impressed  with  her: 

They  responded  very  well.  . • • They  treated  her  cordially  and 
didn't  consider  her  as  somebody  else  coming  to  tell  us  what  to  do. 

While  she  was  sensitive  to  the  problems  surrounding  desegregation 
in  general,  and  the  divisions  within  the  community,  she  had  not  been 
afraid  to  deal  with  issues  when  they  arose.  The  Superintendent,  for 
example,  was  interested  in  setting  up  some  pre-school  training  for 
children,  and  in  particular  wished  to  publicize  to  parents  the  ways  in 
which  they  could  help  prepare  their  children  for  school.  The  agent  sug- 
gested to  him  that  since  many  of  the  Black  parents  were  ' functional 


illiterates,  it  might  be  necessary  to  reach  them  in  ways  other  than  bro- 
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chures  or  booklets.  She  was  reluctant  to  push  this  idea,  since  it  would 
be  somewhat  controversial,  and  "if  it  failed  it  would  be  ny  head,"  but 
she  nevertheless  made  "contingency  plans"  in  case  the  Superintendent 
could  be  brought  around  to  her  viewpoint. 

The  activities  of  the  agent,  in  contrast  to  her  overtly  stated 
desire  to  remain  uninvolved  in  decision-making,  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  is  operating  as  an  "undercover  change  agent"  with  the  full 
backing  of  the  top  administrator  in  the  district.  Further,  despite  her 
close  relationship  to  the  Superintendent,  she  has  not  been  "coopted"  at 
the  administrative  level,  but  has  defined  her  own  job  as  she  feels  it 
ought  to  be  performed.  For  example,  in  the  first  case  study  we  see  that 
the  Superintendent  initially  expected  her  to  help  install  and  administer 
the  Social  Adjustment  Class.  She  explained  to  him  at  this  point  that 
this  was  not  part  of  her  job,  and  that  she  planned  to  remove  herself 
from  projects  once  they  had  reached  tua  point  of  implementation.  Thus, 
while  the  agent  is  responsible  to  the  Superintendent , she  has  been  able 
to  define  her  own  role  with  reference  to  project  goals  as  well  as 
district  goals. 


Social  Adjustment  Classes 

Approximately  six  weeks  after  the  Communications  Specialist  had 
begun  working  in  the  district,  the  Superintendent  asked  her  to  acquire 
information  on  the  establishment  of  "social  adjustment  classes."  As  the 
field  agent  described  this  innovation  several  months  later,  "The  classes 
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would  retain  the  suspended  or  expelled  student  in  school  t>y  placing  him 
in  a social  adjustment  class  where  he  would  receive  counseling  and  indi- 
vidualized instruction  in  academics . 11  While  this  characterization  was 
the  rationale  which  finally  emerged,  it  seems  clear  that  the  idea  origi- 
nated in  certain  interests  which  were  unrelated  to  either  counseling  or 
academic  instruction.  One  of  these  concerns  was  the  widely-held 
belief  that  suspension  was  not  the  appropriate  punishment  for  'the  mis- 
conduct of  students.  As  the  field  agent  later  pointed  out  in  reviewing 
the  background  of  the  social  adjustment  classes: 

The  need  for  some  method  of  punishment  other  than  suspension  or 
expulsion  had  been  recognized  by  teachers  and  administrators  in 
this  district  for  a long  time.  Students  no  longer  minded  being 
suspended.  Some  of  them  even  viewed  it  as  a three-day  holiday 
or  a five-day  holiday.  So  the  administration  began  looking 
around  for  another  way  of  dealing  with  these  discipline  problems. 

The  idea,  then,  of  a social  adjustment  class  arose. 

A punitive  orientation  to  social  adjustment  classes  was  reinforced 
by  the  concern  of  local  residents  and  parents  over  the  presence  of  un- 
supervised youths  in  the  community  during  the  school  day.  Thus,  when  the 
question  arose  in  a faculty  meeting  as  to  whether  the  community  would 
"criticize"  the  classes,  the  response  recorded  in  the  minutes  was  the 
following: 

Not  at  all.  Most  parents  have  communicated  to  us  the  need  for- 
measures  other  than  suspension,  as  suspension  leaves  the  child 
at  home  without  parental  supervision. 

In  short,  two  powerful  sets  of  motivations  were  joined  in  prompting  the 

school  authorities  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  social  adjustment 

'■‘lasses:  the  desire  of  school  staff  to  obtain  compliance  and  the  desire 

of  the  community  to  keep  youths  under  surveillance.  In  view  of  this 
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attitudinal  climate,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  first,  tentative  plans 
for  the  classes  were  punishment-centered  rather  than  rehabilitative. 

The  field  agent  was  instrumental  in  altering  the  initial  punitive 
approach,  not  only  because  she  urged  the  study  of  certain  Research 
information, " but  also  because  she  felt  that  student  behavior  problems 
called  for  a more  sophisticated  strategy  than  sheer  incarceration.  In 
particular,  because  of  her  close  association  with  the  Superintendent  and 
his  staff,  she  was  able  to  arrange  and  conduct  meetings  of  principals  and 
teachers,  set  up  research  committees  to  explore  the  matter  of  social 
adjustment  classes,  dissuade  administrators  from  making  plans  without 
reference  to  research  materials  , and  serve  as  liaison  between  staff 
members.  Indeed,  it  appeared  that  the  Superintendent  had  assumed  that 
the  field  agent  would  take  on  the  innovation  as  one  of  her  major  projects  , 
supervising  its  design  and  even  its  implementation.  While  she  eventually 
made  it  clear  to  the  Superintendent  that  supervision  of  implementation 
was  not  part  of  her  role,  she  enjoyed  a large  area  of  discretion  in 
influencing  the  staff  toward  the  adoption  of  a more  rehabilitative  model 
for  the  social  adjustment  classes. 

To  be  sure,  a punitive  orientation  was  not  shared  by  all  person- 
nel, but  seems  to  have  been  more  characteristic  of  certain  administra- 
tors. As  the  field  agent  noted  in  a meeting  with  a district  administra- 
tor: 


Frank  [the  Superintendent]  sees  this  as  more  punishment-centered 
where  [students]  are  denied  all  privileges  and  rights  and  are 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  students.  The  teachers,  especially 
in  the  junior  high  schools,  disagree  with  him  in  this  respect. 

. . . they  think  that  because  they  are  isolated  from  the  rest  of 

the  student  body,  that's  punishment  enough,  and  because  they're 
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made  to  work  all  day.  They  think  that  some  kind  of  rehabilita- 
tion should  accompany  this  class,  because  if  you're  too  strict, 
too  stern,  you're  going  to  turn  them  into  even  more  discipline 
problems  than  they  were. 

The  field  agent  later  clarified  the  Superintendent's  attitude  as  follows: 

Originally,  in  explaining  the  concept  of  the  social  adjustment 
class  and  giving  the  assignment  to  me,  the  Superintendent  noted 
the  two  possible  directions  for  the  project — punitive  and  reha- 
bilitative. He  stressed  that  this  class  was  to  be  established 
to  help  those  students  whose  behavior  could  be  modified.  . . . 

The  atmosphere  of  the  class  was  to  be  one  of  restriction  and 
punishment  in  the  sense  that  students  who  misbehaved  were  not  to 
be  rewarded  by  being  sent  to  the  social  adjustment  class.  . . . 

The  Superintendent  at  no  time  closed  the  door  to  the  rehabilita- 
tive concept.  In  fact,  that's  why  he  asked  that  research  infor- 
mation be  retrieved  and  that  research  committees  be  established 
in  order  to  determine  the  best  approach  for  organizing  the 
social  adjustment  classes. 

Thus,  the  question  of  rehabilitation  vs . adjustment  was  really  a matter 
of  different  emphases  rather  than  of  overt  conflict  between  philosophies 
or  staff  members.  In  fact,  at  no  time  was  there  any  evidence  of  conflict 
between  staff  members  concerning  this  issue. 

In  starting  to  work  on  the  project,  the  agent  held  meetings  with 
guidance  counselors,  teachers  and  school  administrators  in  two  junior 
high  schools  and  one  senior  high  school  over  a period  of  three  days.  Her 
main  objective  in  these  meetings  was  to  stimulate  the  staff  to  seek  and 
utilize  research  information  before  arriving  at  final  judgements  concern- 
ing the  purpose  or  operation  of  these  classes.  As  she  related  to  the 
Superintendent  in  her  report  on  these  meetings: 

At  this  time  the  educators  were  asked  how  much  information  they 
had  about  Social  Adjustment  Classes.  When  they  replied  that 
their  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  inadequate,  they  were  asked 
if  they  would  be  willing  to  read  some  research  data  on  Social 
Adjustment  Classes  established  in  other  school  districts.  They 
f all  replied  that  they  would  be  willing  to  do  so. 

f * 
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A secondary  objective  of  these  meetings  was  to  gather  "baseline"  opinions 

about  the  social  adjustment  classes  prior  to  introducing  information  from 

the  retrieval  office  in  the  SEA  in  an  effort  to  measure  the  impact  of  the 

information  later  on.  Thus,  she  recorded  the  consensus  of  faculty  and 

administrators  on  several  points  that  came  up  in  these  meetings.  And  it 

is  significant  that  when  the  question  of  the  role  of  guidance  arose  in 

the  high  school,  the  predominant  viewpoint  was  expressed  as  follows: 

Guidance  personnel  should  stay  out  of  this  altogether  since  they 
are  concerned  with  guidance  rather  than  discipline. 

Indeed,  the  recommendations  of  the  high  school  staff  seemed  to  flow 

directly  from  this  stance.  For  example,  it  was  agreed  that  the  student 

should  be  denied  the  privilege  of  going  to  the  lunchroom  and  buying  his 

lunch  with  the  other  students.  Further,  the  student  would  have  only  two 

breaks  a day  to  visit  the  rest  room,  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the 

afternoon,  each  five  minutes  long;  and  the  report  continues:  "If  the 

student  takes  advantage  of  either  break,  he  is  denied  break  privileges 

for  the  next  day."  Finally,  shopld  the  student  finish  his  work  before 

the  end  of  the  day,  he  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  classroom  for 

the  purpose  of  obtaining  a library  book. 

When  the  question  of  the  role  of  guidance  was  brought  up  in  the 
junior  high  school  meetings,  there  was  greater  willingness  to  entertain 
the  possibility  that  guidance  personnel  might  be  able  to  contribute  to 
the  project.  The  following  is  the  field  agent’s  summary  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  staff  in  one  of  the  junior  high  schools: 

What  role  should  guidance  play  in  a Social  Adjustment  Class? 
Again  opinion  was  divided.  The  guidance  personnel  leaned  in  the 
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direction  of  staying  out  altogether.  Teachers  recommended  that 
guidance  should  play  a part  in  the  Social  Adjustment  Classes. 

Some  suggested  that  the  guidance  personnel  interview  the  student 
after  he  has  served  his  time  in  the  Social  Adjustment  Class  and 
before  he  goes  back  to  the  regular  classroom.  One  administrator 
pointed  out  the  dangers.  . . . Guidance  is  not  to  be  associated 

with  discipline  or  to  act  as  a parole  officer.  Yet  at  the  same 
time,  a student  should  receive  the  benefits  of  guidance  follow- 
ing his  stay  in  the  Social  Adjustment  Class.  Some  solution  must 
be  worked  out  on  this  point. 

Further,  in  both  junior  high  schools  a suggestion  was  made  that  special 
curricular  materials  be  made  available  to  these  students  because  of  the 
likelihood  of  their  already  being  behind  academically.  Thus,  the  junior 
high  staff  in  this  school  adopted  a perspective  on  social  adjustment 
classes  that  went  beyond  both  punishment  and  rehabilitation  insofar  as 
they  weighed  the  possibility  of  the  student's  dropping  out  of  school 
because  of  his  failing  academically. 

Following  this  series  of  three  meetings,  the  field  agent  requested 
information  from  the  retrieval  office  on  such  topics  as  special  classes, 
behavior  modification,  successful  techniques  of  discipline,  and  concepts 
of  positive  reinforcement. 

The  field  agent  then  met  with  the  Superintendent  (this  was  a 
month  after  her  initial  meetings  in  the  schools)  to  discuss  the  matter 
further.  The  Superintendent  meanwhile  had  studied  her  reports  of  the 
school  meetings.  He  had  also  obtained  approval  from  the  School  Board  to 
seek  funds  from  the  Model  Cities  Program  for  resources  to  operate  the 
class  in  the  secondary  schools  in  the  fall.  The  Superintendent  suggested 
some  further  possibilities  for  implementation  of  the  project  in  his 

meeting  with  the  field  agent.  These  possibilities  included  the  following: 

i 
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That  a library  be  furnished  to  each  social  adjustment  class.  . . . 

That  the  concept  of  positive  reinforcement  be  employed  in  this 
class  so  that  a student  may  be  rewarded  for  exceptional  behavior. 

. . . [This  recommendation  had  been  made  by  several  research  com- 
mittee members.] 

That  the  guidance  personnel  in  each  secondary  school  play  an 
important  role  in  the  social  adjustment  classes',  however,  each 
school  will  dictate  the  degree  to  which  the  guidance  department 
is  involved.  In  some  schools,  guidance  may  be  viewed  as  a 
rehabilitation  unit  to  which  the  student  is  sent  before  reen- 
trance into  the  normal  classroom.  In  other  cases  in  other 
schools,  guidance  may  work  with  a student  during  his  tenure  in 
the  social  adjustment  classes  rather  than  upon  completion  of  the 
sentence.  [This  recommendation  had  also  been  made  by  several 
research  committees , in  particular  the  committee  chairman. ] 

Each  of  the  three  schools  had  been  asked  by  the  field  agent  (act- 
ing on  the  Superintendent's  suggestion)  to  appoint  a research  committee 
to  consider  policy  for  the  social  adjustment  classes,  and  the  field  agent 
now  provided  these  committees  with  "research  data"  related  to  behavior 
modification  and  positive  reinforcement  concepts  which  had  been  retrieved 
from  the  retrieval  unit.  She  sent  hard-copy  of  four  articles1  to  the  com- 
mittee chairmen  with  the  following  note: 

I want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  [the  committee's] 
appreciation  of  your  acceptance  of  the  chairmanship  for  the 
social  adjustment  classes  in  your  school.  The  request  for  fund- 
ing for  these  classes  from  the  Model  Cities  has  been  tentatively 
approved  and  we  will  now  begin  to  lay  down  policies  and  pro- 
cedures for  these  classes.  For  this  reason  the  committee  members 
of  each  school  need  to  begin  reading  research  information  related 
to  behavior  modification  and  other  social  adjustment  classes. 

Four  articles  are  enclosed  for  each  member  of  your  committee. 


"Special  Class  for  Behavior  Problems"  (Thomas  and  Foley,  "The 
Evaluation  of  a Program  for  Special  Classes  for  'Disrupted  Children'  in 
an  Urban  School  System"  (Allen) , "A  Token  Reinforcement  Program  in  a 
Public  School:  A Replication  and  Systematic  Analysis  (O'Leary  and 

Becker),  and  "Behavior  Analysis  in  the  Classroom"  (Hanley). 
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Would  you  please  disseminate  these  four  articles  to  each  of  your 
committee  members  and  inform  me  when  they  have  finished  reading 
these  articles  so  that  we  may  again  convene  for  another  discus- 
sion. In  the  next  week  I will  bring  to  the  schools  some  micro- 
fiche and  readers  which  contain  more  information  relative  to  she 
establishment  of  social  adjustment  classes. 

These  materials  were  sent  to  the  Committee  Chairmen  about  two  and  a half 

months  after  the  initial  meetings  in  the  schools. 

The  Reference  Sheet  which  was  sent  to  the  field  a- 
gent  by  the  retrieval  staff  contained  the  citations  of  16  articles  and 
one  book.  In  addition,  abstracts  of  nine  reports  related  to  discipline, 
adjustment  problems,  behavior  problems,  emotionally  disturbed  children, 
and  similar  "descriptors"  in  the  ERIC  thesaurus  were  furnished. 

A few  weeks  later  the  steering  committee  at  one  of  the  junior 
high  schools  met  to  discuss  the  agenda  for  the  full  committee.  It  was 
noted  at  this  time  that  the  materials  supplied  by  the  field  agent  had 
substantially  clarified  the  role  of  guidance  in  the  social  adjustment 
classes.  A record  of  this  meeting  contains  the  following  observations: 

The  chairman  of  the  social  adjustment  committee  had  dis- 
seminated to  the  committee  members  research  information  related 
to  (l)  behavior  modification,  (2)  special  classes,  and  (3)  con- 
cepts of  positive  reinforcement.  . . . Whereas  originally  the 
structure  of  the  social  adjustment  class  had  been  slanted  in  a 
punitive  direction,  all  the  research  material  pointed  toward 
another  direction.  Rehabilitation  rather  than  punishment  was 
offered  as  the  primary  objective. 

[The  chairman]  pointed  to  the  research  data  findings  several 
times  during  the  steering  committee.  He  seemed  firmly  in- 
trenched in  the  rehabilitation  camp  and  used  the  data  to  support 
his  statements.  His  major  premise  during  the  discussion  was 
that  the  social  adjustment  teacher  must  treat  these  students 
with  understanding  and  empathy  and  that  this  class  must  be  more 
rehabilitative  than  punitive.  He  pointed  to  several  passages 
in  journal  articles  which  supported  this  argument.  He  explained 
that  while  the  objective  of  the  class  [rehabilitation]  was  be- 
coming more  clear  in  his  mind,  so  was  the  approach — an  approach 
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employing  principles  of  positive  reinforcement..  The  student 
should  be  rewarded  verbally  or  otherwise  for  behavior  which  con- 
formed to  the  regulations  of  the  social  adjustment  classes. 

In  a written  response  to  a set  of  questions  submitted  to  the  re- 
search committee  at  the  second  junior  high  school,  it  became  evident 
that  a rehabilitative  approach  was  now  virtually  the  sole  objective  of 
the  social  adjustment  classes.  The  field  agent  had  posed  the  following 
question:  "Main  purpose  of  the  social  adjustment  class:  (a)  punishment, 

(b)  rehabilitation  or  both?  Explain."  The  response  was  the  following: 

Rehabilitation — to  effect  behavior  changes  in  a socially  malad- 
justed child. 

Duties  of  social  adjustment  teacher: 

To  accept  the  child  and  love  him  while  he  is  trying  to 
effect  behavior  changes.  . . . 

The  teacher  is  to  help  each  student  make  as  much  progress 
as  possible  emotionally,  socially  and  mentally  while  super- 
vising student  activites  in  a laboratory  resource  center 
environment  well  stocked  with  instructional  materials 
ranging  in  grade  level  from  1-9*  We  suggest  among  other 
things  educational  games,  programmed  labs,  work  books, 
encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  many  reading  materials  includ- 
ing the  Reader fs  Digest  high  interest  level,  low  reading 
level  booklets,  ... 

Duties  of  the  guidance  personnel: 

To  help  in  the  evaluation  of  referrals  in  whatever  way  the 
principal  establishes. 

To  work  closely  with  the  social  adjustment  teacher  and 
with  the  student  during  the  student’s  time  in  Social  Ad- 
justment . 

To  follow  up  each  case  upon  release.  . . . 

A month  later  the  field  agent  met  with  the  principals  of  the 
three  schools  where  the  social  adjustment  classes  were  to  be  set  up. 

This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  three  principals  had  been 
brought  together  to  interact  and  discuss,  as  a group,  their  reaction  to 
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social  adjustment  classes.  Previously  the  field  agent  had 

met  with  the  principal,  his  staff  and  the  research  committee  at  each 

school.  In  certain  respects  the  recommendations  that  emerged  from  this 

meeting  vent  even  further  in  the  direction  of  guidance  than  those  which 

had  evolved  from  the  research  committees.  Here  are  some  salient  points 

of  the  meeting  as  recorded  by  the  field  agent: 

That  some  attempt  be  made  to  readjust  not  only  thf  student,  but 
also  the  classroom  teacher  before  the  problem  student  reenters 
the  classroom.  Perhaps  this  could  be  done  in  a conference  be- 
tween the  regular  classroom  teacher  and  the  social  adjustment 
teacher.  The  principals  felt  that  this  was  a crucial  area. 

That  the  research  committee  appointed  to  study  social  adjustment 
classes  in  each  school  become  a permanent  committee  to  discuss 
at  monthly  meetings  the  progress  of  the  social  adjustment  class 
and  its  students. 

All  the  principals  felt  that’  the  social  adjustment  class  should 
be  slanted  in  a rehabilitative  direction  rather  than  a punitive 
one.  One  principal  even  stated  that  before  studying  the  research 
furnished  by  the  [retrieval  office],  he  felt  the  class  should  be 
one  of  discipline  and  punishment.  However,  he  has  now  come  to 
the  realization  that  rehabilitation  would  be  a more  effective 
and  longer  lasting  accomplishment  than  punishment  would  be. 

In  addition,  the  three  principals  asked  the  field  agent  to  schedule  a 

meeting  with  four  consultants  from  the  State  Department  of  Education 

representing  the  areas  of  math,  English,  social  studies  and  science  to 

discuss  curricular  materials  for  the  class. 

Meanwhile,  as  alluded  to  earlier,  some  confusion  had  arisen  over 

the  responsibility  of  the  field  agent  for  supervising  the  operational 

stage  of  the  innovation.  Thus,  she  found  it  necessary  to  clarify  her 

role  with  the  Superintendent.  As  she  noted  in  an  interview: 

I think  that  Frank  [the  Superintendent]  at  first  had  the  idea 
that  I was  going  to  supervise  these  projects  after  they  got 
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into  operational  stages.  But  I told  him  that's  not  my  role.  We 
do  the  research  for  you  and  help  you  set  it  up,  and  then  we  get 
out.  So,  going  on  this  information,  he  has  decided  to  turn  this 
over  to  Bill  [another  administrator].  He's  heard  of  the  social 
adjustment  classes,  "but  has  no  idea  of  what's  involved  or  what 
we  had  done  previously.  And  he  has  to  come  up  with  the  recom- 
mendations . 

This  clarification  of  the  field  agent's  authority  over  the  innovation  did 
not  take  place  until  about  four  months  after  the  first  round  of  meetings 
with  the  secondary  school  personnel,  or  about  six  months  after  the  agent 
had  begun  working  in  the  district. 

Since  the  administrator  who  was  to  take  over  the  project  had  not 
teen  involved  in  planning  the  innovation,  it  now  fell  to  the  field  agent 
to  apprise  him  of  the  spade  work  that  had  been  done  over  the  past 
several  months.  A meeting  was  therefore  arranged.  Once  again  the  ques- 
tion of  rehabilitation  and  punishment  arose,  with  the  administrator 
leaning  toward  the  view  expressed  earlier  that  the  chief  function  of  the 
classes  was  punishment.  Thus,  once  again  the  field  agent  was  confronted 
with  the  task  of  urging  school  personnel  to  keep  an  open  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject and  to  refer  to  the  research  literature  before  making  a final 
decision  about  the  most  appropriate  model  for  the  classes.  Accordingly, 
the  following  interchange  took  place: 

Some  of  them  at  the  schools — like  the  high 
school — they  don't  think  guidance  should  have 
any  part  in  this  at  all.  They  see  guidance  com- 
pletely divorced  from  discipline  problems. 

I agree  with  them. 


So  . . . but  . . . now  the  other  two  schools , 

the  junior  high  schools,  they  are  opposed  to 
this.  They  think  that  guidance  should  at  some 
time  during  the  suspension  data,  should  come  in 
and  interview  the  student,  talk  with  him,  get 


Field  Agent: 

Administrator: 
Field  Agent: 
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an  indication  of  his  reaction  to  this  adjustment 
class . 

Administrator : Well,  now,  maybe  to  that  extent,  but  not  to  the 

extent  of  . . . . 


Field  Agent:  Yeah,  and  if  the  class  is  mailing  a difference,  if 

the  child  is  really  being  rehabilitated  so  that 
he  can  go  back  into  the  classroom.  . . . Now,  I 
don't  think  it's  essential  that  a guidance  person 
be  hired  for  this  job  as  disciplinarian.  This 
is  just  my_  own  personal  reaction,  and  I'm  basing 
it  too  on  what  the  teachers  feel — that  you  can 
get  any  teacher  to  come  in  if  she's  strong  disci- 
plinarian. That's  what  you've  got  to  have  for 
that  teacher.  And  then  draw  your  guidance  depart- 
ment into  the  program.  But  I don't  see  guidance 
as  the  person  who  would  be  stern  with  these  kids. 

Administrator:  7.  don't  think  so  either. 

Field  Agent:  Yeah,  that's  just  my  opinion,  you  know,  whatever 

you  want  to  do. 


The  field  agent  suggested  that  the  Superintendent's  viewpoint  should  be 
further  solicited,  and  that  "we  will  get  everyone's  viewpoint  and  then 
maybe  incorporate  it  into  a grand  plan,  so  to  speak."  In  concluding  the 
meeting,  the  Associate  Superintendent  mentioned  that  he  would  look  over 
the  relevant  materials  and  then  "sit  down  and  write  up  some  recommenda- 
tions." At  which  point -the  field  agent  reemphasized  the 
importance  of  giving  the  teachers  a chance  to  study  the  research  informa 
tion: 

Right  . . . O.K. , Bill  . . . let  me  . . . let's  have  one  meeting 
with  teachers  after  they've  read  this  research  information,  if 
this  is  agreeable  to  you.  And  let  me  record  just  like  we've 
done  these.  And  let's  look  at  both  sets — before  the  research  and 
after  the  research — to  see  if  this  made  any  difference,  and  then 
maybe  we  can  write  the  recommendations  up.  They  may  have  changed 
their  minds  somewhat  in  how  they  see  this  class  and  its  objec- 
tives . 

•The  administrator  agreed  to  wait.  Finally,  the  field  agent  expressed  he 
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personal  viewpoint  to  the  administrator: 

Personally  I'm  so  strongly  with  guidance  on  this  class.  Because 
I think  that  these  kids  aren't  necessarily  discipline  problems  as 
much  as  they're  just  misdirected  and  misguided  so  many  times. 

And  if  you  can  sit  down  with  them  and  see  what's  causing  the 
trouble,  and  see,  you  know,  what  you  can  do  to  help  them.  . . .* 

About  two  months  later  a meeting  was  held  witli  curriculum  consul- 
tants in  the  SEA.  This  meeting  had  been  arranged  by  the  supervisor  of 
the  retrieval  office  at  the  request  of  the  field  agent.  The  principals 
of  the  three  schools  that  were  to  adopt  the  social  adjustment  classes  and 
one  of  the  teachers  of  the  classes  attended  the  meeting  in  the  state 
agency.  A few  deiys  later  the  principals  and  the  field  agent  met  with  the 
Associate  Superintendent  for  a final  session  before  the  latter  drew  up 
the  guidelines  for  the  program. 

Although  much  of  the  discussion  in  this  meeting  focussed  on  pro- 
cedural matters  and  reporting  forms,  some  attention  was  addressed  to 
guidance.  At  one  point  the  administrator  avowed  that  the  guidance  staff 
"would  be  involved  directly  in  the  class  and/or  after  the  child  leaves 
the  class."  Further,  the  administrator  now  recognized  the  need  to  "get 
information  as  to  why  the  child  acts  as  he  does,"  which  gave  rise  to  a 
decision  to  administer  an  attitude  test.  Further,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
social  adjustment  teacher  will  be  the  one  who  will  make  recommendations 
to  the  principal  using  information  sheets  as  guides  "and  must  talk  with 
the  students  and  try  to  understand  them."  In  light  of  these  comments  by 
the  administrator,  it  is  clear  that  guidance  was  no  longer  to  be  divorced 
from  the  social  adjustment  classes.  Finally,  it  was  decided  at  this 
meeting  to  experiment  with  three  different  approaches.  One  of  the 


"'"In  reading  this  case  study,  the  field  agent  has  pointed  out  that 
her  assertion  of  a personal  opinion  "is  not  in  keeping  with  the  (field  agent) 
role  as  it  has  finally  evolved.  I believe  that,  at  all  cost,  a (field  agent)  (cont. 
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classes  would  stress  the  punitive  aspect;  another  class  would  emphasize 
rehabilitation  through  counseling  and  individualized  attention;  and  the 
third  class  would  be  a combination  of  both  approaches. 

Following  up  on  the  idea  of  administering  tests  to  the  students  , 
the  field  agent  now  requested  through  the  retrieval  center  that  a test- 
ing consultant  from  the  SEA  make  a visit  to  the  district.  The  consultant 
arrived  about  three  weeks  after  the  meeting  of  the  Associate  Superinten- 
dent and  the  three  principals.  He  recommended  that  aptitude  or  interest 
tests  be  administered  to  students  in  addition  to  attitude  tests.  Further, 
he  pointed  out  that  "follow-up  activities  are  necessary  not  only  for 
retrieving  evaluational  data  of  the  class,  but  for  the  success  of  the 
project."  According  to  a summary  of  this  meeting: 

[The  consultant]  suggested  that  follow-up  activities  may  take  the 
form  of  meetings  between  the  social  adjustment  teacher  and  all 
classroom  teachers  involved  with  a particular  student.  These 
meetings  may  become  idea-sharing  sessions  at  which  time  the  stu- 
dent's problem  is  discussed  and  properly  diagnosed.  The  princi- 
pal should  chair  these  discussions  so  that  the  social  adjustment 
teacher  does  not  present  a threat  to  the  classroom  teachers  by 
presuming  to  be  an  authority  concerning  the  diagnosis  ol  student 
problems.  Also  present  should  be  guidance  counselors  who  will 
assist  in  the  follow-up  activities.  Recommendations  should  be 
made  during  this  time  for  a cooperative  effort  in  handling  the 
student's  problem.  No  one  teacher  would  deal  with  the  student 
any  differently  than  another  teacher.  A single  approach  would 
be  utilized  by  all  teachers  in  an  effort  to  solve  the  student's 
problem. 

The  consultant  also  provided  the  group  with  a Home  Behavior  Inventory  and 
a Classroom  Behavior  Inventory  to  be  filled  out  for  each  child,  and  recom- 
mended in  addition  that  the  Mooney  Problem  Checklist  be  obtained  from 
Psychological  Corporation.  (This  checklist  was  later  obtained  by  the 
field  agent.) 

(cont.)  should  maintain  objectivity  in  presenting  research  information  to  clients 
and  at  no  time  venture  personal  opinion." 
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The  guidelines  that  were  finally  drawn  up  by  the  administrator 
and  approved  by  the  Superintendent  incorporated  a number  of  the  points 
that  had  been  proposed  in  the  planning  sessions  with  school  personnel 
and  consultants.  While  these  guidelines  are  too  detailed  and  extensive 
to  present  in  full,  certain  salient  points  bearing  on  the  guidance 
aspect  deserve  to  be  noted: 

Duties  of  Guidance  Department: 

1.  To  aid  the  social  adjustment  teachers  in  counseling  with 
students  and  counseling  techniques  when  possible  and  when 
needed. 

2.  '"To  discuss  the  student's  problem  with  the  student  before 

and  after  the  "time8 * * 11  in  class — when  the  student  wishes  to 
talk  with  the  counselor. 

3.  To  cause  students  to  feel  free  and  to  discuss  problems 
with  guidance  counselor.  This  is  especially  necessary  in 
cases  caused  by  problems  outside  the  school  that  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  school  environment. 

k.  To  follow  up  each  case  after  release. 

5.  To  keep  a written  summary  of  all  conferences  with  students. 

Duties  of  Social  Adjustment  Teacher  with  Assistance  of  Teacher- 

Aide: 

l.  To  accept  the  child  and  love  him  while  he  is  trying  to 
effect  behavior  changes. 


4.  To  be  able  to  discipline  students  but  not  to  the  extent 
that  the  student  will  hate  him. 


8.  To  inform  the  guidance  counselor  when  needed  and  to  work 

very  closely  with  the  guidance  counselor. 

It  was  now  considered  necessary  to  acquaint  the  community  with 

the  purposes  and  operation  of  the  social  adjustment  classes  before  the 
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opening  of  the  n ew  fall  term,  and  the  office  of  the  field  agent  was  given 
this  assignment.  The  field  agent  therefore  arranged  to  be  interviewed  by 
the  local  radio  station  on  a program  called  Community  Report . In  addi- 
tion to  describing  the  objectives  and  scope  of  the  project,  she  pointed 
to  the  critical  role  of  the  pilot  dissemination  project. 

The  student,  we  hope,  will  be  adjusted  better  to  an  academic 
environment  after  he  has  been  through  this  class.  We  will  have 
guidance  counselors  working  with  him  to  try  to  determine  the 
problem  that  he  is  having,  causing  him  to  be  a discipline  case. 

We  had  some  research  done  on  this.  The  retrieval  unit  furnished 
validated  research  information  on  topics  such  as  discipline,  be- 
havior modification,  special  classes  for  disruptive  students, 
etc.,  and  this  information  was  used  by  a committee  established 
in  each  secondary  scnool  to  study  the  feasibility  of  social 
adjustment  classes.  Guidelines  for  these  special  classes  were 
then  prepared  by  these  committee  members.  In  this  way,  the 
class  is  viewed  as  an  approach  toward  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
student . 
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FIELD  AGENT  A-2 

FIELD  AGENT  ACTIVITIES  IN  SOUTHERN  COUNTY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

Case  Studies  of  the  Field  Agent's  Role  in 
Grouping  in  Reading,  Black  Literature, 

Team  Teaching  and  Guidance  Research 

The  Southern  County  School  District  is  the  most  complex  and 
urbanized  target  area  in  the  Pilot  States  Dissemination  program.  It  has 
a total  population  of  247,650,  with  a pupil  enrollment  of  approximately 
60,000,  and  covers  an  area  of  945  square  miles.  The  city,  which  covers 
an  area  of  15*6  square  miles,  has  a population  of  65,000  and  is  one  of 
the  major  ports  on  the  Atlantic.  Moreover,  Southern  County  recently 
consolidated  what  were  originally  eight  separate  school  districts  in  an 
effort  to  comply  with  desegregation  demands  and  to  streamline  its  educa- 
tional effort.  Thus,  the  field  agent  occasionally  travels  as  much  as 
120  miles  a day  in  covering  an  area  that  ranges  from  extremely  isolated 
rural  school  houses  to  large  comprehensive  high  schools.  Overall,  45 
percent  of  the  students  are  black. 

The  public  school  system  consists  of  54  elementary  schools,  8 
middle  schools,  17  high  schools,  two  area  vocational  centers  and  three 
special  schools  with  a total  staff  of  4,500,  of  which  2,500  are  profes- 
sional educators.  In  addition,  the  county  contains  four  colleges,  a 
junior  college  of  business  and  27  private  and  parochial  schools. 


The  transition  from  eight  districts  to  one  district  left  in  its 
wake  some  long-standing  socio-political  structures  which  still  form 
important  features  of  governance  of  the  overall  district.  Superinten- 
dents of  the  defunct  districts  remain  in  ambiguous  roles  and  still  exert 
influence  in  areas  of  personnel  and  administration.  With  respect  to 
racial  distribution,  it  is  estimated  that  nine  out  of  ten  schools  in  the 
inner  city,  and  about  the  same  proportion  in  the  rural  areas,  are  pre- 
dominantly black  in  enrollment.  About  a third  of  the  schools  in  the 
suburban  area  are  predominantly  black. 

The  district  utilizes  a county  level  staff  of  approximately  250 
persons  divided  into  areas  of  specialized  educational  concern — special 
services,  technical  information,  curriculum,  music,  art,  etc.^*  Because 
the  county  staff  has  recently  grown  in  size  and  authority  as  a result  of 
consolidation,  some  problems  have  developed  in  gaining  acceptance  of  the 
county  staff  role.  The  lesser  known  role  of  field  agent  confronted  even 
greater  obstacles  to  acceptance  and  utilization  by  local  teachers  and 
administrators  because  of  the  general  unfamiliarity  with  specialists. 

A special  problem  in  establishing  a clear  definition  of  the 
field  agent's  role  stemmed  from  his  previous  association  with  the  dis- 
trict. He  had  been  employed  as  Assistant  Director  of  Guidance  and  Test- 
ing for  the  County  School  District,  and  before  that  had  been  a principal 
and  a coach.  It  was  assumed  that  his  experience  and  familiarity  with 

^Information  resources  that  were  locally  available  to  the  field 
agent  included  more  than  40,000  documents  on  microfiche  (ERIC).  Also 
at  his  disposal  was  a portable  microfiche  reader  and  a reader-printer. 
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personnel  and  parents  in  the  district  would  be  a distinct  advantage  in 
gaining  acceptance  and  understanding  of  the  project  in  Southern  County. 
But  it  soon  became  evident  that  prior  identification  as  a staff  member 
tended  to  becloud  the  new  role  definition  of  a field  agent,  creating 
confusion  on  the  part  of  prospective  clients  and  difficulty  in  clarify- 
ing his  specific  responsibilities.  Thus,  requests  tended  to  be  assimi- 
lated to  functions  that  were  performed  in  prior  roles. 

For  example,  there  were  occasions  when  teachers  with  problem 
children  tended  to  deal  with  the  field  agent  as  a representative  of 
special  services,  asking  for  needed  testing,  and  so  forth.  The  field 
agent  displayed  considerable  tact  in  handling  such  cases  by  first  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  in  ways  similar  to  his  previous  role — that  is,  by 
referring  the  case  to  special  services — then  returning  bo  the  teacher  for 
the  purpose  of  reorienting  her  to  his  new  function.  Having  recently  . 
helped  her  by  making  the  needed  referral  facilitated  this  task.  Perhaps 
the  key  feature  of  his  role  in  this  regard  was  flexibility  in  adjusting 
to  the  needs  and  predispositions  of  clients  until  they  were  ready  to 
accept  his  new  function  as  an  information  agent. 

While  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
the  field  agent  performed  tasks  associated  with  his  earlier  job  in  the 
system,  it  is  clear  that  his  previous  staff  position  set  constraints 
that  prompted  him  to  work  primarily  with  district  level  personnel  during 
the  first  several  months  of  the  program.  In  the  first  place,  the  field 
agent  was  hired  mainly  to  help  the  district  specialists  in  the  develop- 
{ ment  of  curriculum  guides  and  other  service  tasks,  with  the  expectation 
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that  he  would  work  his  way  down  to  the  classroom  level  only  gradually, 
if  ever. 

As  the  Assistant  Superintendent  who  was  his  immediate  superior 
in  the  district  pointed  out  before  the  program  was  launched,  "We  already 
have  people  to  deal  with  every  kind  of  problem,  but  they  don't  have  time 
to  search  for  information."  Secondly,  the  agent  had  to  gain  acceptance 
of  the  program  by  the  district  level  staff  because  of  its  being  per- 
ceived as  a threat  to  their  prerogatives  in  providing  assistance  and 
information  to  school  personnel,  and  in  making  decisions  about  innova- 
tive practices.  Thus,  it  was  natural  for  the  agent  to  want  to  demon- 
strate the  central  function  of  the  service  to  these  staff  members  by 
retrieving  information  for  them.  And  finally,  there  was  the  factor  of 
sheer  familiarity  with  the  district  level  staff  and  the  kinds  of  problems 
they  deal  with.  As  a consequence  of  these  influences,  the  agent  tended 
to  generate  a larger  proportion  of  requests  from  the  district  specialists 
than  from  teacher  or  school  administrators  during  the  initial  period  of 
the  service.  Not  until  about  the  fourth  month  of  the  program  was  the 
modal  category  of  requests  for  information  comprised  of  teachers  rather 
than  district  level  personnel.  And  this  month  was  an  exception  to  the 
general  trend.  For  as  the  field  agent  established  a more  secure  footing 
in  the  county,  he  tended  to  move  down  to  principals  rather  than  to 
teachers.  In  effect,  he  tended  to  specialize  in  administrators  (includ- 
ing specialists  with  supervisory  titles,  which  is  quite  common  in  State 
A)  throughout  the  program  while  the  other  field  agent  in  the  state 
tended  to  specialize  in  teachers. 
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A critical  phase  in  the  evolution  of  the  field  agent’s  modus 
operand!  was  precipitated  by  unclear  guidance  from  his  supervisors, 
both  in  the  district  and  in  the  retrieval  office  of  the  SEA.  The  ques- 
tion tended  to  center  on  the  extent  to  which  he  was  supposed  to  serve 
as  a "change  agent"  as  contrasted  with  a conveyor  of  information. 
(According  to  our  first  survey  of  goals,  the  project  director  felt  that 
the  field  agents  should  both  "encourage  schools  to  adopt  new  practices 
without  becoming  actively  involved  in  implementation"  and  "actively  help 
schools  install  new  practices  or  programs."  In  response  to  the  second 
survey  of  goals,  conducted  nine  months  later,  the  director  still  felt 
that  non-involvement  was  quite  important,  but  he  was  now  undecided 
about  helping  with  installation.)  This  ambiguity  in  directives  gave 
rise  to  considerable  caution  on  the  part  of  the  field  agent,  but  eventu- 
ally he  worked  out  his  own  role  definition  according  to  the  changing 
needs  of  the  program.  In  so  doing,  the  initial  thrust  of  a change- 
oriented  role  was  to  a large  extent  blunted.  Thus,  in  response  to  the 
first  goals  survey,  the  field  agent  indicated  that  actively  helping 
schools  to  install  practices  was  rather  important,  but  in  response  to 
the  second  survey  (a  year  later)  he  indicated  that  this  activity  was 
not  even  part  of  his  role. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  field  observer  himself  experi- 
enced some  difficulty  in  bringing  this  issue  out  into  the  open.  In 
fact,  he  faced  an  ongoing  suspicion  that  he  was  looking  for  something 
negative  in  the  work  of  the  agent,  usually  associated  with  inflating 
the  race  situation.  The  political  and  social  sensitivities  in  the 
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realm  of  race  relations  became  acute  in  certain  sections  of  the  county 
during  the  period  of  observation.  Thus,  efforts  of  the  field  agent  were 
sometimes  postponed  because  of  possible  disruptions  in  the  schools.  The 
agent  demonstrated  great  sensitivity  in  this  respect,  however,  and  was 
able  to  keep  his  role  above  controversy. 

The  three  case  studies  of  this  field  agent  which  follow  repre- 
sent a spectrum  of  activities.  In  the  first  case  study,  the  agent 
follows  a fairly  routine  pattern  of  identifying  the  client's  need, 
retrieving  pertinent  materials  and  facilitating  a new  practice  derived 
from  these  materials  by  giving  advice  about  organizational  change.  In 
the  second  case  study,  when  the  client  expresses  dissatisfaction  with 
the  material  that  was  received,  the  agent  himself  contacts  certain 
experts  for  further  information  and  guidelines.  In  effect,  he  inter- 
venes in  a manner  which  compensates  for  the  inadequacy  of  the  original 
materials,  thereby  salvaging  his  contact  with  the  client.  In  the  third 
case  study  the  agent  calls  upon  the  assistance  of  an  SEA  consultant  to 
help  the  clients  install  their  own  "solution"  after  having  failed  to 
motivate  the  clients  to  consider  the  problems  more  deeply  and  weigh 
alternative  courses  of  action  based  on  available  research  information. 

In  the  fourth  case  study,  a guidance  counselor  calls  upon  the  agent  for 
information  to  assist  her  in  conducting  her  own  research  on  the  atti- 
tudes of  disadvantaged  children  toward  their  teachers.  The  research 
report  that  eventuated  received  a good  deal  of  local  publicity, 
enhancing  the  prestige  of  the  guidance  counselor  and  elevating  her  to 
the  position  of  "local  expert"  on  the  disadvantaged. 
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In  sum,  the  first  case  study  concerns  an  organizational  change 


based  on  materials  retrieved  through  normal  channels  of  linkage  with 
the  information  retrieval  office  in  the  SEA;  the  second,  a curricular 
change  based  on  information  solicited  by  the  agent  frcim  outside 
experts;  the  third,  an  attempted  organizational  change  which  was  not 
successful;  and  the  fourth,  a change  in  the  role  of  a guidance  counselor 
as  a consequence  of  publicity  received  for  a local  study  that  was 
facilitated  by  materials  from  the  information  retrieval  office. 

Case  Study  ffl 

Grouping  for  Better  Instruction  in  Reading 
This  case  study  represents  the  first  example  of  the  field  agent’s 
efforts  to  bring  about  longer  range  program  change  as  a result  of  provid- 
ing research-based  information  to  an  administrator. 

The  requester  in  this  case  was  the  principal  of  a local  elemen- 
tary school.  The  field  agent  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  principal 
at  a meeting  set  up  by  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Special  Services.  . 
The  Assistant ' Superintendent  had  asked  the  field  agent  to  explain  the 
retrieval  office  and  how  it  operated.  The  principal  at  that  time  had  a 
specific  goal  in  mind  which  was  to  get  special  education  teachers  to  help 
solve  problems  of  reading  in  his  school.  As  a result  of  that  conversa- 
tion, a request  was  formulated  and  sent  to  the  retrieval  office  in  the 
SEA.  The  field  agent  informed  the  principal  that  when  the  materials 
arrived,  he  would  come  by  to  visit  and  discuss  the  materials.  When  he 
received  the  packet  of  materials,  he  went  to  the  office  of  the  principal 
and  explained  the  packet  of  materials  to  him.  The  principal  then  read 
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the  packet  and  requested  certain  ERIC  documents  and  journal  articles , 
evincing  particular  interest  in  the  Joplin  Plan. 

The  field  agent  vent  to  the  district  office,  retrieved  the  docu- 
ments from  the  microfiche  file,  and  delivered  them  to  the  principal  on  the 
same  day.  A problem  arose  in  which  the  field  agent  had  no  access  to 
immediate  use  of  a microfiche  reader;  however,  the  Assistant  Superinten- 
dent of  Special  Services  pointed  out  that  there  was  a microfiche  reader 
available  in  his  office,  and  offered  to  cooperate  with  the  field  agent  in 
making  it  available  to  the  principal.  The  field  agent  took  the  principal 
to  the  Division  of  Special  Services,  explained  the  use  of  the  microfiche 
reader  and  left  the  microfiche  with  him. 

Based  on  the  documents  available  to  him,  the  principal  was  able 
to  modify  the  Joplin  Plan  in  such  a way  that  all  reading  would  take  place 
simultaneously  in  the  school  allowing  the  shifting  of  high  ability  and 
low  ability  students  for  special  classes  suited  to  their  needs.  The 
field  agent,  although  not  involved  directly  in  this  scheduling  change, 
was  able  to  give  advice  to  the  principal  regarding  the  process  of  install- 
ing the  innovation.  Thus,  he  recommended  that  members  be  involved  in  part 
of  the  decision-making  process,  and  made  other  suggestions  related  to 
facilitation.  The  observer  queried  the  field  agent  about  this  procedure. 

Observer:  How  did  the  principal  respond  to  you  in  terms  of 

the  things  you  had  to  offer?  How  do  you  feel  he 
saw  you? 

Field  Agent:  At  the  outset,  I think  he  saw  me  as  just  another 
member  working  for  the  Southern  County  School 
District,  ibis  concept  had  to  be  changed. 
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Through  discussions  with  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Special 
Services  and  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Special  Education,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  field  agent,  the  principal  developed  an  independent  program 
idea  and  found  that  an  original  request  for  tvo  special  education  teachers 
was  no  longer  necessary.  Gradually  the  field  agent  withdrew  his  services. 
As  he  pointed  out: 

Sometimes  you  get  the  feeling  that  some  educators  would  want  you 
to  plan  the  whole  action,  give  them  a plan  of  action  to  follow 
certain  procedures,  but  the  situation  itself  had  to  be  solved  by 
the  principal  himself.  If  you  want  to  do  something  about  the 
situation  yourself,  you  have  to  come  up  with  alternatives.  This 
also  added  to  a deeper  looking  into  the  materials  we  had  re- 
trieved and  looking  closer  at  this  one  particular  plan. 

According  to  the  principal,  they  systematically  developed  a course 
of  reading  for  all  students,  reading  was  taught  on  varying  levels  simul- 
taneously and  interclass  grouping  was  established.  Progress  resulting 
from  this  plan  exceeded  the  principal’s  expectations.  A local  staff 
newsletter  carried  this  notation  about  the  innovation: 

New  Reading  Program  at  Hickory 

Frank  Moore,  principal  of  Hickory  Elementary  School,  says  he 
believes  there  is  a better  way  to  teach  youngsters  to  read.  The 
program  his  school  is  adopting  next  year  will  involve  complex 
scheduling  so  that  every  class  in  the  school  will  be  working  on 
reading  skills  at  the  same  time. 

The  key,  according  to  Mr.  Moore,  is  to  spot  those  pupils 
who  have  missed  basic  reading  principles  way  back  in  the 
first  or  second  grades.  The  idea,  then,  is  to  return  them  to 
that  primary  grade  for  a short  time  each  day  until  they  have 
grasped  the  fundamental  they  missed. 

Mr.  Moore  is  quick  to  point  out  that  you  can’t  put  a sixth 
or  seventh  grader  back  in  a room  full  of  first  or  second  graders. 

The  solution  is  to  free  a first  or  second  grade  teacher  during 
the  reading  period  and  send  all  the  children  with  reading  problems 
^ ■ to  her. 
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Because  the  whole  school  will  be  working  on  reading  at  the 
same  time  the  older  pupils  will  not  miss  any  instruction  in  their 
regular  classes.  And  the  primary  grade  teacher  will  be  better 
prepared  to  teach  reading  fundamentals  than  a sixth  grade 
teacher  might. 

Mr.  Moore  expects  to  have  as  many  as  three  teachers  freed  to 
take  the  special  classes.  The  major  problem,  he  says,  will  be 
scheduling,  but  he  expects  that  can  be  overcome. 


Case  Study  f[2 

Use  of  Black  Literature  in  English  Classes 
This  case  study  represents  a situation  in  which  the  retrieval 
office  with  its  resources  in  ERIC  and  CIJE  were  unable  to  return  informa- 
tion to  the  field  agent.  In  this  case,  the  agent  took  it  upon  himself  to 
contact  sources  outside  the  state  in  order  to  facilitate  the  request  for 
his  client.  By  removing  the  functions  of  the  retrieval  office,  we  are 
able  to  acquire  a clearer  picture  of  the  working  relationship  between  the 
field  agent  and  his  clients. 

Initial  contact  was  made  between  the  field  agent  and  a high  school 
teacher  in  the  district  during  a presentation  on  the  retrieval  office  and 
ERIC  resources  conducted  by  the  agent  at  a district-wide  faculty  meeting. 
Shortly  after  the  meeting,  the  teacher  came  to  the  field  agent's  office 
with  a particular  concern  in  the  area  of  black  literature.  She  felt  that 
the  literature  gave  a misconception  of  how  blacks  performed.  In  an  inter- 
view with  the  field  observer,  the  teacher  indicated  that  books  available 
to  her  gave  either  an  unrealistic  picture  of  black  performance  from  a 
white  viewpoint  or  an  unrealistic  view  from  a black  viewpoint.  It  became 
apparent  to  the  field  agent  that  she  was  somewhat  antagonistic  to  the 
underlying  viewpoints  behind  the  presentation  of  the  literature. 
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Specifically,  she  felt  that  the  materials  portrayed  negative  attitudes 
that  could  be  destructive  if  not  handled  properly.  In  particular,  she  was 
dissatisfied  vith  An  Anthology  of  Black  Heroes  which  included  the  story  of 
Stagger  Lee  who  was  a sort  of  black  Billy  the  Kid.  Such  materials,  she 

i 

felt,  could  have  a destructive  influence  on  the  minds  of  children.  The 
teacher  was  evidently  looking  for  guidelines  to  apply  in  teaching  this  par- 
ticular series. 

The  request  was  submitted  to  the  retrieval  office,  and  the  field 
agent  received  five  ERIC  documents,  l6  CIJE  articles,  and  two  teaching 
guides.  None  of  these  answered  the  basic  questions  in  the  mind  of  the 
teacher,  however.  The  field  agent  then  obtained  a copy  of  the  series  men- 
tioned earlier  and  identified  consultants  who  had  been  used  in  developing 
the  format  for  the  book.  He  then  wrote  a series  of  letters  requesting 
information  and  guidelines  to  persons  who  had  worked  on  the  Anthology  and 
to  the  Scholastic  Book  Service  which  had  published  it.  The  field  agent 
received  an  immediate  response  which  indicated  other  persons  to  contact 
who  had  worked  on  the  Anthology . He  also  received  copies  of  teacher  guides 
from  the  Scholastic  Book  Service.  As  the  agent  later  noted: 

Field  Agent:  It  was  the  kind  of  learning  activities  involved  in 

teaching  the  Anthology  that  really  made  the  dif- 
ference . 

Observer:  It  really  made  a difference? 

Field  Agent : Yes,  I took  this  to  the  teacher,  and  she  became  a 

changed  person.  She  was  able  to  control  . . . 
learning  activities. 

It  was  obvious  from  an  extended  interview  with  the  teacher  that 
she  was  quite  pleased  with  the  results  of  her  encounter  with  the  field 
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agent.  She  felt  that,  a very  specific,  direct  problem  had  been  listened  to 
and  finally  solved.  However,  while  the  teacher  indicated  enthusiasm  for 
the  program,  she  had  no  intention  of  using  the  retrieval  system  in  the 
future.  In  other  words,  there  seemed  to  be  a resolution  of  certain  sympto- 
matic problems,  but  no  indication  of  future  utilization  of  the  service. 

Case  Study  // 3 

Team  Teaching:  Approaches  for  Under- 

Achieving  Eighth  Grade  Studcntsl 

Prior  to  the  school  year  1970-71 3 the  high  school  where  the  clients 
were  located  served  only  Hegro  students  with  a predominantly  Negro  staff. 
Total  unification  of  schools  in  the  district  and  the  rezoning  of  attendance 
boundaries  changed  the  student  population  and  faculty.  During  the  1970-71 
school  year,  there  were  approximately  1,584  students,  of  which  987  were 
Y/hite  and  597  Negro.  The  professional  staff  consists  of  one  Negro  princi- 
pal, two  Y/hite  assistant  principals,  one  Negro  guidance  director,  two  Y/hite 
guidance  counselors,  and.  78  teachers,  of  which  53  were  Y/hite  and  25  Negro. 

On  January  26,  1971 9 I attended  a Drug  Education  Workshop  sponsored 
by  the  school  district  for  Guidance  Counselors.  During  the  break,  the 
Guidance  Director  and  a Guidance  Counselor  from  the  school  mentioned  above 
requested  ray  assistance  in  helping  them  develop  avenues  in  working  with 
underachieving  and  failing  eighth  grade  students.  The  problem  as  defined 
during  this  brief  period  dealt  with  a team  teaching  approach  for  under- 
achieving eighth  grade  students. 

'''This  case  study  was  prepared  by  the  field  agent.  We  gra.tefully 
acknowledge  his  assistance  in  the  development  of  case  materials. 
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A meeting  was  scheduled  for  the  following  day  in  the  office  of  the 
Guidance  Director.  In  the  follow-up  meeting  I was  given  a copy  of  a 
letter  sent  to  the  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Curriculum  and  Instruction 
requesting  assistance  in  helping  underachieving  and  failing  eighth  grade 
students  . 

Below  is  a portion  of  the  content  of  the  letter: 

Will  you  please  read  the  attached  note  written  by  an  eighth 
grade  student . 

"I  am  a very  no  good  young  man  always  in  something  which 
they  always  say,  and  I the  kind  of  young  man  who  always 
have  problems  on  my  mine  and  it  worry  me  so  much  I can't 
get  my  work  done,  and  I don't  tell  my  problems  to  anyone 
because  they  ,iust  look  at  me  and  say  I can't  help  you. 

So  I let  it  stay.  It's  very  hard  to  work  with  something 
on  your  mind,  you  understand.  ' 

It  is  typical  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  minds  of  probably 
all  of  the  socially  promoted  students.  These  are  the  people  who 
find  no  satisfaction  in  their  home  lives  , no  successes  in  their 
school  work,  and  who  are  relegated  to  companionship  with  others 
who  are  experiencing  a lack  of  success. 

Knowing  your  concern  for  working  with  potential  dropouts, 
we,  at  this  moment,  respectfully  submit  that  the  immediacy  of 
the  potential  problems  of  these  students  who  are  filled  with 
doubts  and  anxieties  and  lack  of  understanding  must  be  faced. 

The  1970-71  school  enrollment  consists  of  420  eighth  graders  and 
160  seniors. 

We  propose  for  your  approval  and  cooperation,  the  placing  of 
these  underachievers  in  one  section  of  the  building  so  that  a 
team  teaching  approach  may  be  feasible.  A teacher  from  each  sub- 
ject department  will  be  carefully  chosen  to  work  with  these 
eighth  graders.  Assistance  will  be  given  them  through  the  use  of 
practice  teachers  from  state  college  who  have  been  involved  in 
classes  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  culturally  disadvantaged 
and  underachieving  students. 

Our  second  semester  begins  next  week.  Obviously,  time  for 
preparation  is  too  brief,  but  there  is  the  necessity  for  doing 
the  impossible.  Teachers  are  begging  to  have  certain  students 
removed  from  the  ir  classes.  Parents  are  stating  that' they  feel 
they  cannot  force  children  back  into  classes  if  they  fail  again. 
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The  IT  year  old  girl  still  in  the  eighth  grade  is  presenting  a 
real  problem — just  one  example. 

May  we  plea.se  hear  from  you  at  the  very  first  possible  mo- 
ment. We  are  available  for  discussion  at  any  time. 

[Signed:  Principal] 

After  reading  the  letter  I became  a bit  hesitant  about  my  ser- 
vices. I had  recently  had  an  experience  of  being  involved  in  a situation 
where  I was  not  informed  of  decisions  regarding  major  activities  and 
approaches  necessary  in  arriving  at  a solution  to  a problem.  However, 
having  reminded  myself  of  this  very  unpleasant  experience,  I committed 
myself  to  helping  these  counselors  find  a solution  to  their  problem. 

I first  became  concerned  with  the  sub-surface  or  sub-layer  need 
for  wanting  to  establish  a team  teaching  approach  for  eighth  grade 
students.  A statistical  document  was  presented  of  a number  of  projected 
failures  ending  the  first  semester.  An  explanation  of  this  document  re- 
vealed a two-six  weeks  reporting  period  prior  to  the  end  of  the  first 
semester,  listing  the  total  number  of  students  failing  during  this  period 
and  a projected  number  of  failures  by  the  end  of  the  first  semester.  I 
asked  whether  anything  had  been  done  besides  submitting  the  letter  request 
ing  assistance.  The  counselor  assigned  to  eighth  grade  students  revealed 
that  she  had  spoken  to  several  teachers  about  the  failure  rate  and  ex- 
pressed her  feelings  regarding  a new  or  different  approach  to  teaching 
the  eighth  grade  students. 

I felt  a strong  need  at  this  point  in  our  discussion  to  explain 
(thoroughly)  my  role  and  function  as  a field  agent  in  the  State  Informa- 
tion Dissemination  Program.  We  attempted  further  to  define  the  problem 


and  felt  that  such  a program  or  approach  should  include  questions  re- 
garding relevancy  of  curriculum,  teacher  attitudes  (human  relations),  in- 
service  training,  flexible  scheduling,  class  size  and  group  size,  and  so 
forth.  A follow-up  meeting  was  scheduled  for  February  17,  1971* 

After  the  meeting  with  the  guidance  counselors  , I met  with  the 
principal  to  discuss  the  problem  regarding  the  need  to  provide  a meaning- 
ful program  for  underachieving  students  (eighth  grade).  The  main  reason 
for  ray  visit,  however,  was  to  see  if  the  principal  was  aware  and  informed 
of  the  existing  problem.  He  assured  me  that  he  was  and  gave  me  the 
"green  light"  to  provide  the  necessary  assistance. 

Upon  returning  to  the  office,  the  request  was  referred  to  the 
Director  of  Secondary  Education  for  the  school  district.  He  too  was  aware 
of  the  situation  inasmuch  as  the  letter  to  the  Assistant  Superintendent 
requesting  assistance  was  also  referred  to  his  office.  We  then  discussed 
the  problem  at  length.  I assured  him  that  I would  keep  him  informed  of 
the  activities  and  I also  requested  his  assistance  when  necessary.  The 
request  was  written  and  submitted  to  the  retrieval  office  for  processing. 

While  the  request  was  being  processed  at  the  retrieval  office,  I 

decided  to  search  our  ERIC  files  for  available  information.  I retrieved 

/ 

three  documents  on  microfiche  and  printed  four  document  resumes  on  our 
microfiche  reader-printer.  These  documents  were  taken  as  a sample  along 
with  a portable  DASA  microfiche  reader  on  February  17th  for  the  scheduled 
follow-up  meeting. 

At  the  meeting  I explained  to  the  counselors  that  we  have  over 
1*0,000  educational  research  documents  on  file  in  the  local  district 


recorded  on  microfiche,  the  use  of  the  DASA  microfiche  portable  reader  and 
the  capability  of  printing  selected  documents  from  microfiche  on  our 
microfiche  reader-printer.  It  was  my  anticipation  that  the  explanation 
of  the  immediate  services  would  generate  in  the  counselors  an  interest  in 
probing  many  facets  of  their  problem  or,  in  other  words,  getting  them  to 
talk  openly  and  freely  on  ways  in  which  they  could  arrive  at  an  organized 
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approach  to  the  problem.  This  did  not  develop,  as  the  main  points  con- 
sidered by  the  counselors  were  centered  on  the  approval  of  the  submitted 
request — the  acting  out  process  , instead  of  building  a foundation  upon 
which  to  act . 

Then  I suggested  that  we  needed  more  information  on  team  teaching 
approaches  and  maybe  a consultant  on  team  teaching  would  be  able  to  give 
firsthand  information  in  addition  to  the  requested  research  information. 
This  suggestion  was  agreed  upon  and  I was  left  with  the  responsibility 
for  contacting  a consultant. 

Here  again  I sought  to  keep  all  parties  informed.  I discussed  the 
idea  of  requesting  a consultant  with  the  Director  of  Secondary  Schools. 

He  was  in  agreement,  and  asked  that  I inform  him  of  the  date  and  time  of 
the  meeting.  I requested  via  telephone  to  the  retrieval  office  for  a 
resource  consultant  in  team  teaching.  An  immediate  response  was  received, 
giving  the  name  and  department  of  the  consultant. 

On  March  1,  1971,  I wrote  and  requested  the  assistance  of  the 
resource  consultant,  giving  the  nature  of  the  request,  school  and  persons 
concerned,  and  also  stating  that  the  request  was  referred  to  the  Director 
of  Secondary  Schools  for  the  district  and  that  permission  to  seek  his 
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assistance  was  granted. 

The  research  information  was  received  from  the  retrieval  office  on 
March  3,  1971.  I reviewed  the  information,  made  additional  notations  and 
delivered  the  packet  of  information  on  March  H,  1971.  I presented  the 
packet  of  information  for  examination  to  the  principal.  He  showed 
interest  and  said  that  anything  to  help  solve  the  existing  situation  would 
be  appreciated. 

The  packet  of  information  was  given  to  the  guidance  director.  I 
was  informed  by  the  guidance  director  that  the  other  counselor  was  out,  but 
that  she  would  review  the  information  and  explain  it  to  the  counselor 
explained  the  information,  uses,  requesting  additional  information,  and 
interpretation  of  the  packaged  materials. 

The  following  week,  I received  a telephone  call  requesting  addi- 
tional documents.  I recorded  the  requested  documents,  retrieved  them  from 
our  local  files  and  took  them  to  the  guidance  director  on  March  11,  1971. 
Again,  I showed  the  retrieved  information  (journal  articles  and  microfiche 
documents)  to  the  principal  and  demonstrated  the  use  of  the  microfiche 
reader  before  taking  it  to  the  guidance  director. 

I met  with  the  guidance  director  and  explained  the  information. 

In  going  through  the  documents  I found  that  many  which  I felt  should  have 
been  requested  were  omitted.  I suggested  that  the  other  documents  based 
on  the  document  resumes  should  have  been  retrieved  in  order  to  establish 
a general  frame  of  reference  for  discussion  with  the  resource  consultant. 
The  suggestion  was  accepted,  and  the  additional  documents  were  supplied 
the  following  day. 
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I received  confirmation  March  l8th  in  response  to  my  letter  re- 
questing a resource  consultant.  There  were  two  dates  available,  March 
30th  and  31st,  1971*  I telephoned  the  guidance  director  regarding  the 
open  dates.  We  agreed  on  March  30th  at  10:00  a.ra.  I telephoned  the  con- 
sultant immediately  to  reserve  March  30th  at  10:00  a.m. 

On  March  20tii  I received  word  that  the  training  team  for  the 
Pilot  State  Dissemination  Program  planned  to  make  a site  visit  on  March 
30th  and  31st.  I was  also  instructed  to  set  up  an  activity  schedule  to 
include  on-site  visits  and  individualized  training.  Cognizant  of  the 
scheduled  meeting  with  the  principal,  guidance  counselors,  teachers, 
students,  the  Director  of  Secondary  Schools,  and  the  resource  consultant 
on  March  30th,  I had  to  do  something  to  ease,  anticipated  tension  and  cool 
the  atmosphere.  On  March  23rd  I made  special  efforts  to  inform  the 
principal,  guidance  director  and  District  Superintendent  of  the  appearance 
of  the  training  team  in  the  district  and  their  purpose.  I also  requested 
permission  for  them  to  sit  in  the  session  as  observers. 

On  March  30th,  the  big  day,  the  training  team,  principal,  guidance 
counselors,  teachers,  10th  and  lltb  grade  students,  the  Director  of 
Secondary  Education  and  myself  met  at  the  school  to  discuss  the  basic  con- 
cepts in  team  teaching  and  to  consider  possible  solutions  to  the  problem 
existing  with  eighth  grade  students. 

The  appropriate  atmosphere  for  the  session  was  not  set.  I assumed 
the  gui dance  director  would  take  the  leadership.  However,  sensing  that  the 
guidance  director  was  depending  totally  on  me,  I assumed  the  leadership 
role,  thus  placing  myself  in  a very  awkward  position.  I say  awkward 
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because  of  the  failure  to  perform  the  elementary  task  necessary  in  get- 
ting acquainted,  in  other  words,  failure  to  set  the  proper  atmosphere  for 
total  group  participation.  I moved  directly  in  getting  the  consultant  to 
present  his  thesis  on  team  teaching.  Before  breaking  up,  a follow-up 
meeting  was  scheduled  to  consider  the  recommendations  of  the  consultants 
and  the  results  of  having  studied  the  research  information,  and  to  estab- 
lish the  format  for  considering  solutions  to  the  problem. 

I met  with  the  guidance  counselors  in  two  weeks  to  discuss  the 
format  and  alternatives  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  I then  discovered 
that  the  recommendations  drawn  up  were  not  discussed  with  the  principal. 
What  the  counselors  really  wanted  to  discuss  was  whether  to  submit  their 
recommendations  to  me  or  directly  to  the  Assistant  Superintendent. 

I explained  that  this  approach  was  in  complete  opposition  to  the 
line  and  staff  structure  of  the  district.  I also  explained  that  the 
recommendations  should  have  been  written  as  a proposal  listing  the  reason 
with  supportive  data  regarding  change,  design  of  alternative  program, 
projected  outcomes,  desired  training,  staff,  cost,  and  how  the  program 
could  be  incorporated  in  the  existing  program. 

The  counselor  assigned  to  the  eighth  grade  level  expressed  her 
concern  about  not  being  totally  involved  with  the  suggested  recommenda- 
tions. She  felt  that  inasmuch  as  she  was  responsible  for  the  eighth  grade 
pupils,  this  definitely  should  be  her  project. 

I met  with  the  principal  on  the  same  day  to  discuss  the  recom- 
mendations. He  was  not  aware  of  the  recommendations.  He  also  expressed 
concern  regarding  conflicts  between  the  two  counselors.  -Therefore  I 


decided,  without  further  discussion  with  the  principal,  to  leave  the 
project  alone  for  the  time  being.  During  the  summer  I met  with  the 
guidance  director  concerning  the  anticipated  solutions  to  the  problems. 
Nothing  had  been  decided  "because  of  the  increased  activities  at  the  end 
of  the  regular  school  year  and  the  beginning  of  summer  school.  I met 
with  the  principal  regarding  the  project  on  the  same  day.  He  said  that 
the  delay  was  due  to  many  factors  , two  of  which  he  considered  major: 

(1)  conflicts  between  counselors  and  (2)  cost,  as  funds  were  not  available 
for  materials  and  renovations.  I reflected  that  the  avenues  which 
should  have  been  taken  were  not  taken,  and  told  him  that  he  should  have 
received  a completed  proposal  for  approval.  Such  a proposal  would  go 
through  the  proper  channels  for  final  approval.  It  was  suggested  by  the 
principal  that  I again  talk  with  the  guidance  counselors  in  getting  them 
to  submit  a proposal  as  to  why  we  need  the  program  and  what  necessary 
changes  would  be  needed. 

Case  Synthesis 

The  field  agent  assisted  the  guidance  counselors  in  the  following 
ways  with  their  problem  "team  teaching  approaches  for  underachieving  fail- 
ing eighth  grade  students"  through: 

1.  Submitting,  retrieving,  screening,  and  interpreting  educational 
research  information  on  team  teaching. 

2.  Requesting  the  assistance  of  a resource  consultant  on  team 
teaching. 

3.  Involved  key  county  personnel  with  information  pertinent  to 
the  problem  and  secured  his  support. 
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The  implementation  of  the  program  was  delayed  because  of  the 
various  reasons: 

1.  Conflicts  between  guidance  counselors. 

2.  Funds  not  available  for  needed  materials  and  renovations. 

3.  Lack  of  total  commitment  of  the  principal  as  major  decisions 
had  to  be  made  by  him  regarding  needed  physical  facilities. 

The  principal  in  my  recent  follow-up  communication  indicated  that 
he  is  still  interested  and  would  like  the  counselors  to  submit  a pro- 
posal as  to  why  the  program  is  needed  and  what  changes  would  be  necessary. 

The  field  agent  in  an  attempt  to  get  the  program  implemented  will 
begin  with  a meeting  with  the  two  counselors  and  the  principal  to  ascer- 
tain their  commitment  to  the  program,  determine  who  will  be  the  contact 
person,  and  ascertain  their  views  regarding  the  new  program  in  light  of 
the  existing  school  program. ^ 


Case  Study 

What  Traits  Do  Disadvantaged  Students 
Expect  Their  Teachers  to  Fossess?2 

Although  this  case  did  not  result  in  concrete  innovative  program- 
ming, there  is  evidence  that  the  use  of  the  information  and  the  methods  of 
the  field  agent  were  such  that  they  stimulated  a new  role  on  the  part  of 
a guidance  counselor,  thereby  enhancing  her  influence  in  the  district. 


Team  teaching  never  did  materialize  in  the  school  owing  to  lack 
of  facilities.  Also,  it  seems  that  the  project  was  low  on  the  school's 
scale  of  priorities. 

2 

Our  sources  of  data  are  oral  and  written  reports  by  the  field 
agent;  extensive  interviews  with  the  field  agent;  an  extended  interview 
with  the  two  elementary  teachers  who  initiated  the  request;  and  perusal 
of  related  material. 
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The  two  clients  receiving  information  expressed  satisfaction  with  the 
results  of  their  contacts  with  the  field  agent,  and  were  able  to  influence 
attitudes  of  other  teachers  and  counselors  as  a consequence  of  their 
utilization  of  the  material. 

In  February,  1971 , the  field  agent  first  contacted  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  district,  which  is  one  of  eight  subdistricts  in  the  con- 
solidated district,  and  explained  to  him  the  functions  of  the  retrieval 
office  as  veil  as  his  own  role.  The  Superintendent  then  approved  a meet- 
ing for  the  field  agent  to  speak  to  teachers  and  principals  about  the 
retrieval  office.  The  field  agent  contacted  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  principal, 
at  the  local  high  school,  and  arranged  the  details  for  the  meeting.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  meeting  would  be  set  up  and  scheduled  for  early  March 
in  the  local  intermediate  school.  Teachers  from  the  entire  sub  district 
attended  the  meeting  and  thereby  were  exposed  to  the  functions  of  the 
State  Pilot  Project. 

Counselor  A attended  the  meeting  and  received  information  and  forms 

for  requests.  Within  two  weeks  Counselor  A submitted  a request  to  the 

• * 

field  agent  personally  at  his  office  for  information  on  the  attitudes  and 
characteristics  of  effective  teachers  of  the  disadvantaged.  Her  interest 
in  this  area  was  stimulated  by  attendance  in  a class  at  a local 
college,  dealing  with  education  of  the  disadvantaged.  She  evidenced 
concern  about  teacher's  attitudes  toward  children  and  children's  attitudes 
toward  teachers,  and  ways  that  teachers  could  better  prepare  themselves 
to  teach  disadvantaged  children.  She  informed  the  field  agent  that  she 
was  a counselor  in  a rural  area,  and  the  co-worker  on  this  study  with  her 
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taught  in  an  urban  area.  The  field  agent  suggested  adding  the  urban-rural 
difference  as  a dimension  of  the  study.  The  counselor  approved  of  the 
idea.  This  focusing  attempt  increased  the  accuracy  of  data  selection  in 
terms  of  more  concise  descriptors.  (The  field  agent  also  explained  the 
use  of  ERIC  information  sources,  the  CIJE  references  and  use  of  the  micro- 
fiche reader.) 

The  request  was  then  forwarded  to  the  retrieval  office  . When  the 
materials  arrived  from  the  retrieval  office,  the  field  agent  scanned  them, 
underlined  important  aspects  and  personally  took  the  materials  to  the 
counselor.  The  field  agent  chose  mid-morning  as  the  ideal  time  for 
bringing  the  material.  His  approach  is  one  of  avoiding  the  beginning  of 
the  day  because  of  the  organizational  problems  entailed  and  of  arriving 
sufficiently  ahead  of  lunch  time  to  allow  room  for  an  interviev.  The 
procedure  for  entering  the  client  system  (any  given  school  building)  is  as 
follows  : 

1.  Greet  secretary  cordially  and  ask  to  speak  to  principal. 

2.  Explain  to  the  principal  your  purpose  in  being  there,  in  this 
case  that  you  have  a request  from  the  guidance  counselor,  and  you  are 
returning  the  materials  to  her. 

3.  Take  time  out  to  explain  to  the  principal  the  nature  of  the 
request.  In  this  case,  the  principal  became  interested  himself  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  information.  This  fulfills  two  functions.  The  first  is 
that  it  relaxes  the  principal  and  establishes  rapport.  The  second  is  that 
it  often  makes  the  administrator  interested  in  the  information  being 
delivered. 
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k.  Leaving  the  principal's  office,  the  field  agent  locates  the 
person  to  whom  he  is  delivering  the  materials. 

5.  The  field  agent  tries  to  locate  a quiet  place  in  which  to  dis- 
cuss the  information  being  returned. 

6.  The  field  agent  explains  the  nature  of  the  material,  how  to 
use  the  service,  i.e.,  the  CIJE  and  Ed  numbers  and  how  to  order  hard  copy 
or  microfiche, 

7.  The  field  agent  points  out  those  articles  he  feels  are  related 
to  the  particular  request  of  the  counselor. 

The  field  agent  left  the  materials  with  the  counselor,  intending 
to  return  for  a second  visit  after  she  had  had  time  to  read  them.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  counselor  once  again  came  to  the  office  of  the  field 
agent  and  requested  certain  ERIC  documents.  Ordinarily,  the  field  agent 
would  have  taken  the  materials  to  the  school,  made  a third  trip  to  get 
CIJE  numbers  and  Ed  numbers  for  follow-up  requests,  made  a fourth  trip 
with  the  hard  copy  and  made  a fifth  trip  to  discuss  the  findings.  But  the 
apparent  enthusiasm  of  the  counselor  short-circuited  the  general  pattern. 
The  field  agent  had  complete  ERIC  microfiche  files  in  his  office,  which 
considerably  speeded  up  the  process  of  returning  information.  The  field 
agent  then  checked  out  a microfiche  reader  for  the  counselor  so  she  could 
take  them  home  with  her  for  study. 

Some  of  the  articles  selected  by  the  counselor  were  of  such  per- 
tinent interest  that  they  were  copied  by  the  field  agent  and  disseminated 
on  a broader  basis  to  other  teachers  and  counselors.  One  article  in  par- 
ticular, "Tips  for  Teachers  of  the  Disadvantaged,"  proved  very  popular. 


This  document  was  written  primarily  about  Indian  children  for  teachers  in 


various  subject  areas.  The  field  agent  made  hard  copies  (printed  mate- 
rial) from  the  microfiche  and  sent  the  copies  to  teachers  who  had  earlier 
expressed  concern  and  difficulty  in  working  with  the  disadvantaged.  Also, 
the  field  agent  would  carry  copies  along  with  him  for  any  new  requests 
related  to  this  area.  As  teachers  expressed  concern  about  working  with 
the  disadvantaged,  the  field  agent  would  draw  out  the  article  and  share 
it  with  the  teacher.  He  found  this  kind  of  planning  to  be  quite  effective 
in  increasing  the  diffusion  impact  of  the  information.  As  the  field  agent 
explained  in  an  interview: 


Field  Agent: 

If  the  teacher  requested  the  information  in  a simi- 
lar area,  I would  take  along  hard  copies  from  the 
ERIC  microfiche  and  discuss  this  in  her  area.  For 
instance,  one  teacher  at  another  high  school  had 
trouble  communicating  with  disadvantaged  children 
in  the  area  of  social  studies.  I took  the  hard 
copy  with  me  to  talk  to  the  teacher. 

Observer : 

You  already  knew  the  nature  of  the  request? 

Field  Agent: 

Yes,  and  in  so  doing,  I gave  her  tips  which  she 
could  possibly  modify  in  that  particular  class , and 
this  she  did. 

Observer: 

Did  you  tell  her  that  there  was  another  teacher 
using  the  material  at  some  place?  In  other  words  , 
did  you  present  this  as  something  being  done  by 
other  teachers? 

Field  Agent: 

Yes,  I always  make  it  known  that  . . . whatever  is 
happening  within  the  school  system  through  the  uti- 
lization of  research  information,  I would  make 
reference  to  the  fact  that  those  two  teachers  had 
done  a study  on  the  disadvantaged. 

Observer; 

So  you  tried  to  use  models? 

Field  Agent:  I always  try  to  base  things  locally.  . . . There's 

something  going  on  over  here  in  the  same  system  and 
the  person  could  modify  it  to  fit  the  same 
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situation  in  a differer-1'  school.  What  I am  saying 
is  that  so  often  schools  within  the  same  district 
don't  know  what's  going  on  in  another  school. 

Observer:  So  one  of  the  functions  you  perform  as  a field 

agent  is  to  cross-fertilize  between  schools  within 
the  district? 

Field  Agent:  Yes,  I call  it  good  news  of  the  retrieval  office. 

After  studying  the  material  received  from  the  retrieval  office, 
the  counselor  and  the  school  teacher  working  with  her  developed  a ques- 
tionnaire for  measuring  attitudes  and  expectations  of  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents toward  their  teachers.  They  decided  to  administer  the  questionnaire 
in  a rural  school  and  in  an  urban  school  to  both  disadvantaged  and  non- 
dis advantaged  children.  The  field  agent  removed  himself  from  the  scene 

7 

during  the  period  of  construction  and  administration  of  the  questionnaire. 
This  move  seemed  warranted  by  the  enthusiasm  expressed  by  both  the  coun- 
selor and  the  teacher  working  with  her. 

The  results  of  the  survey  revealed  no  difference  in  the  propor- 
tion of  students  in  the  four  sub-groups  who  checked  certain  traits  of 
teachers  as  being  "expected."  Examples  of  the  traits  listed  are 
"alertness,"  "fairness,"  "friendliness,"  "warmth,"  etc.  The  students  were 
instructed  to  indicate  whether  they  "always  expect,"  "sometimes  expect," 
or  "never  expect"  each  of  the  20  traits  in  the  checklist.  Apparently  there 
was  no  recognition  of  the  dual  meaning  of  the  verb  "expect,"  namely,  to 
anticipate  and  to  desire.  Thus,  it  is  impossible  to  interpret  the 
responses  of  the  students  to  this  survey.  Further,  the  fact  that  different 
types  of  students  did  not  have  different  "expectations"  was  in  all  proba- 
bility due  to  the  normative  abstractness  of  the  traits  listed. 
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Nevertheless,  the  researchers  "concluded"  as  follows  in  the  final  para- 
graph of  their  report: 

There  is  no  special  mystique  involved  in  teaching  disadvan- 
taged students.  To  be  sure,  educators  and  particularly  teachers 
need  to  look  at  and  study  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  disadvan- 
taged student,  but  we  need  to  look  harder  at  ourselves  and  our 
attitudes  toward  people  who  are  different.  We  believe  the  feel- 
ings, wishes,  desires,  hopes  and  dreams  of  the  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents are  like  those  of  any  other  students.  Their  capacity  for 
frustration,  humiliation,  disappointment  and  rejection  is  not 
greater  than  anyone  else’s. 

Immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  study,  the  counselor  and 

teacher  brought  the  results  to  the  field  agent,  at  which  time  the  field 

/ 

agent  interviewed  the  counselor.  Here  are  some  excerpts  from  that  inter- 
view: 

Field  Agent:  What  was  your  reaction  to  the  information  supplied 

to  you?  How  could  you  use  this  in  helping  to 
solve  some  of  the  problems  in  your  school? 

Counselor:  Well,  the  information  that  I received  from  the  re- 

search material  was  very  helpful  to  me;  not  only 
to  me,  but  also  to  Beth  Jones,  a teacher  at 
another  school  in  an  economically  depressed 
[ inner-city ] area. 

We  were  in  a class  under  government  program  at  the 
[local  college]  and  we  were  discussing,  in  seminars, 
the  disadvantaged  student  so  we  could  become  much 
more  familiar  with  their  dislikes,  anxieties,  frus- 
trations, and  so  forth,  so  we  could  fulfill  the 
duty  of  the  school  which  is  to  develop  students  to 
become  useful  citizens  in  the  world  in  which  they 
live.  We  have  the  greater  percentage  of  children 
falling  in  this  category  that  was  described  by  the 
Title  I program.  . . . We  therefore  decided  that  we 
would  do  our  research  project  on  ’What  are  the 
traits  the  disadvantaged  expect  from  the  teachers?’ 

We  also  decided  after  reading  the  microfiche  such 
as  Cody,  etc.,  that  there  are  certain  traits  a 
teacher  must  possess  in  order  to  be  an  effective 
teacher  with  the  disadvantaged. 
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We  wanted  to  know  how  true  their  assumptions  were. 
Therefore*  from  the  literature  we  formulated  a 20- 
item  analysis  questionnaire  with  two  open  questions. 
One  of  the  open  questions  was  this:  •Which  traits 

would  you  add  to  the  list?1  The  second  was:  •Which 

trait  do  you  consider  most  important?*  We  ran  this 
in  the  rural  economically  depressed  area  and  the 
inner  city  economically  depressed  area.  Then*  we 
correlated  the  data  within  the  school.  We  had  80  of 
each  in  each  school — there  were  80  disadvantaged, 
those  that  fell  under  the  Title  I program  in  some 
respect;  and  then  80  that  did  not  fall  under  this 
category.  Therefore,  we  had  a total  of  320  stu- 
dents. . . . 

Field  Agent:  Tell  me,  Mrs.  Gordon,  how  do  you  and  the  teacher  in 

the  inner-city  school  plan  to  use  the  results  of 
your  study  in  helping  the  students  in  the  inner- 
city  and  students  in  the  rural  community  who  are 
classified  as  the  disadvantaged  student  living  in  a 
different  locality  as  compared  with  students  in  the 
same  building  who  were  classified  as  the  non- 
dis advantaged  student . 

Counselor:  Well,  Mrs.  Jones  at  the  inner-city  school  plans  to 

give  the  counseling  staff  a copy  of  her  report  be- 
cause she  is  a science  teacher  there  and  these 
results,  when  she  gets  it,  will  be  discussed  in  a 
conference  with  the  counseling  staff.  Mrs.  Jones 
is  quite  sure  Mrs.  Smith  will  utilize  the  material. 
But  I am  in  a little  better  position  because  I am 
the  guidance  counselor  at  rny  school  and  I am  not 
going  to  work  with  the  material  directly  with  the 
student,  but  indirectly  for  the  student  because  I 
plan  to  use  the  material  after  the  data  supports 
that  there  was  not  very  much  distinction  between 
the  desires  and  wants  * etc.,  of  the  disadvantaged 
group  and  the  non-disadvantaged  group.  We  con- 
cluded that  there  was  no  mystique  in  dealing  with 
the  disadvantaged;  they  wanted  the  same  things, 
about  the  same  percentage,  as  the  others  but  maybe 
their  desires  in  class  were  the  least  bit  more 
vivid  and  one  could  see  it  more  than  with  the  non- 
disadvantaged — but  basically*  the  desires  were  the 
s ame .... 

So,  what  I plan  to  do  is  usually  the  principal  and 
I will  get  together  and  decide  what  would  be  our 
possible  theme  for  professional  faculty  meeting, 
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Field  Agent 
Counselor : 
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and  we  would  kick  off  the  school  year  with  maybe  three 
professional  faculty  meetings  about  the  disadvantaged 
and  then  I would  come  back  and  get  some  of  the  same 
materials  that  I used  and  went  through  and  assign  them. 
Since  we  would  need  certain  people  to  read  and  let 
them  report  on  it  and  get  the  reactions  of  the  entire 
faculty  in  for  a meeting  and  that  would  be  a nice  way 
for  the  teacher  to  know  and  learn  and  understand  some 
of  the  things  as  to  what  some  of  the  children  expect 
from  them.  The  microfiche  "Tips  on  Teaching  the  Dis- 
advantaged" covers  the  high  school  grades-,  therefore, 
the  subject  matter  teacher  also  will  pick  up  some  tips 
for  teaching  the  disadvantaged  that  will  not  let  the 
disadvantaged  in  the  class  become  frustrated,  disil- 
lusioned, depressed  or  just  give  up  and  forget  about 
it.  That's  what  I really  would  like  to  get  over  be- 
cause in  some  of  the  counseling  sessions,  so  many  of 
my  seniors  do  not  understand.  'Sometimes  they  ask  me 
a question  and  before  I can  answ'er  them  they  call  on 
someone  else.  If  you  can't  answer  in  class  quickly 
you  just  don't  get  any  grade  except  a flat  zero.' 

We  have  a rather  young  faculty  and  maybe  they  haven't 
been  exposed  to  teaching  the  disadvantaged  because 
this  is  new  and  so  many  colleges  do  not  have  this  in 
their  curriculum  and  maybe  the  assignments  are  above 
their  heads  and  the  requirements  are  also  because  in 
our  area  you  have  to  attend  errands  for  the  children 
and  come  to  the  city  to  pick  up  certain  things.  Some- 
times the  teachers  do  give  the  children  assignments 
during  the  week  for  two  days  later  and  there  is  no 
weekend  and  so  many  of  the  children  are  on  welfare 
and  Social  Security.  Most  of  them  are  welfare  stu- 
dents and  the  check  doesn't  come  but  on  the  third  of 
the  month  and  some  of  them  come  to  me  with  complaints 
like  that.  So,  1 thought  this  would  be  a very  tactful 
manner  in  which  to  approach  the  teaching  of  the  dis- 
advantaged students .... 

: How  do  you  think  the  utilization  of  research  informa- 

tion could  benefit  or  help  teachers? 

I think  the  teachers  would  benefit  from  it  just  as  much 
as  I did.  The  microfiche  gives  you  just  about  every- 
thing— it  even  pinpoints  information,  and  it  gives  you 
so  many  facts  to  correlate  that  if  you  are  really  in • a 
profession  you  should  use.  To  be  a good  teacher,  you 
formulate  your  materials  with  facts,  just  like  any 
specialist,  the  kidney  specialist,  or  the  heart  speci- 
alist doing  the  transplanting,  we  will  be  molding  the 
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next  generation  of  the  Americans  and  this  is  the 
material  ve  have  to  mold.  Therefore,  we  get  these 
tips  and  take  on  the  responsibilj ty  that  it  is  our 
jot  to  transplant  these  people  and  mold  them  into 
what  we  want  the  next  generation  of  Americans  to 
te  and  w’ithout  the  information  we  get  from  here,  we 
just  could  not  do  an  effective  job.  . . . 

Field  Agent:  Did  you  find  from  the  content  of  the  research  in- 

formation where  one  research  study  conflicted  with 
another  study? 

Counselor:  All  that  I used  hit  on  the  same  general  field. 

Some  of  them  did  not  mention  certain  traits  on  the 
questionnaire  as  such  but  the  ideas  would  cover 
about  the  same  thing.  Quite  a few  of  these  used 
the  word  'empathy.  ' Also,  that  was  a new  word  for 
some  of  the  tenth  graders  and  we  defined  the  term, 
yet  it  just  seemed  to  many  that  this  was  not  so 
important  to  them  as  the  honesty  and  respect  for 
others . When  we  told  them  to  list  characteristics 
or  traits  that  we  did  not  add  to  the  list,  one 
thing  puzzled  us . It  was  this  phrase  'teachers 
respect  for  themselves.'  We  had  on  the  list 
'respect  for  others'  and  quite  a few  added  the 
other  phrase  to  the  list  and  it  was  only  on  the 
tenth  grade  level.  But,  that  came  up  and  this  is 
something  we  have  to  look  into  and  it  was  very 
interesting.  So  we'll  have  to  watch  our  tenth 
grade  teachers — it  is  definite  that  there  is  some- 
thing we  haven't  been  picking  up  that  is  happening 
because  it  came  up  on  the  89-10  group  and  the  non- 
89-10  group. 

Based  on  the  study  and  the  information  which  emerged  in  the  inter- 
view, the  field  agent  suggested  publishing  the  results  of  the  study  in  the 
local  newspaper.  The  reasoning  behind  this  was  as  follows: 

1.  It  would  increase  knowledge  about  and  status  related  to 
retrieval  office  activities  ; 

2.  the  questionnaire  was  an  excellent  supplement  to  in-service 
training  in  local  schools  for  teachers  of  the  disadvantaged; 

3*  it  would  help  to  make  clear  a model  for  the  use  of  research- 


based  data; 
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A side  effect,  unexpected,  was  that  the  counselor's  impact  on 
the  school  and  role  in  the  district  would  be  altered  through  publication 
of  this  information. 

The  article  that  was  published  in  the  local  newspaper  was  the 

f 

following: 


Survey  Re  veals  Student  Attitudes 

All  types  of  Southern  County  students — white  and  black,  ad- 
vantaged and  disadvantaged,  rural  and  city — have  much  the  same 
attitudes  toward  their  teachers,  a study  shows. 

The  study  was  made  last  school  year  by  Mrs.  Beth  Jones, 

Orkin  High  School  biology  teacher,  and  Mrs.  Francine  Smith,  St. 
Johnfs  High  School  guidance  counselor. 

The  two  women  got  questionnaire  answers  from  320  students, 
half  in  urban  schools,  half  in  rural  schools. 

The  urban  and  rural  groups  were  each  half  advantaged  chil- 
dren and  half  disadvantaged. 

. The  standard  they  used  for  disadvantaged  students  is  that 
defined  by  the  U.S.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act — stu- 
dents with  poor  academic  records  from  families  with  less  than 
$3,000  yearly  income. 

Mrs.  Jones  said  they  expected  to  find  differences  in  atti- 
tudes between  urban  and  rural  and  advantaged  and  disadvantaged 
students,  fbut  our  hypothesis  was  disproved.* 

Asked  to  rank  certain  .traits  as  those  they  expected  in 
their  teachers,  the  children  in  all  groups  gave  similar  answers. 

Nearly  all  students  expected  teachers  to  show  them  respect 
and  8l  to  89  per  cent  in  all  groups  expected  their  teachers  to 
be  honest  with  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  less  than  50  per  cent  felt  their  teachers 
kept  confidences. 

*1  think  that  possibly  students  think  we  discuss  them  among 
ourselves  and  even  out  of  the  profession,1  Mrs.  Jones  said. 

The  students  were  also  asked  to  list  any  other  desirable 
traits  which  were  not  listed  on  the  questionnaire.  Many  who  did 
so  added  fself  respect.1 

fThat  was  the  one  thing  that  really  stunned  us  , f Mrs.  Smith 
^ said.  *They  were  accusing  teachers  of  having  no  self-  respect!1 

(' 
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Other  traits  which  the  students  rated  as  desirable  in  their 
teachers  included  empathy,  politeness,  lack  of  prejudice  and  co- 
operation . 

The  study  was  made  for  a report  Mrs . Jones  and  Mrs . Smith 
made  to  a seminar  on  urban  education  last  year  at  [local 
college] . 

William  Gibson,  director  of  the  Southern  County  School  Dis- 
trict's Technical  Information  Office,  helped  the  two  women  find 
the  research  materials  on  which  they  based  the  questionnaire. 

What  had  begun  as  a study  of  pupils'  "expectations"  of  their 
teachers  (a  term  so  ambiguous  as  to  be  useless  in  questionnaire  design) 
became  a study  of  pupils'  perceptions  of  their  teachers  when  reported  in 
the  newspaper.  Thus,  while  the  survey  found  that  less  than  half  of  the 
pupils  "always  expect"  their  teachers  to  "hold  a confidence,"  which 
probably  meant  that  the  pupils  wanted  teachers  to  hold  confidences,  the 
article  asserts  that  "less  than  50  percent  felt  their  teachers  kept 
confidences."  The  counselor  then  attempts  to  explain  this  misinterpreted 
datum. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  function  that  occurred  as  a result  of 
this  study  was  the  reorientation  of  the  role  of  the  counselor  in  the 
school  district.  Until  that  time,  the  counselor  had  been  performing  in  a 
primarily  facilitative  role  within  her  school  as  a specialist  in  schedul- 
ing and  specific  psychologically-oriented  problems.  As  a result  of  the 
publication  of  the  study,  the  counselor  was  looked  upon  as  a local  expert 
in  the  field  of  working  with  the  disadvantaged  and  human  relations  in  the 
classroom.  Her  role  function  moved  from  within-school  problem  solving  to 
district  consultation  made  available  to  teachers  in  the  area  of  disadvan- 
taged and  human  relations.  Originally,  the  counselor  had  intended  to  pre- 
sent the  material  (results  of  the  test)  to  a district-wide  meeting  of  the 
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staff  in  the  fall.  Because  of  scheduling  difficulties,  the  counselor  was 
not  able  to  make  the  full  presentation  until  spring  of  that  same  school 
year  following  the  administration  of  the  test.  Therefore,  her  impact  was 
lessened  because  the  school  year  was  coming  to  an  end  rather  than  just  be- 
ginning. Due  to  the  publicity  achieved  through  the  article  in  the  news- 
paper, however,  many  teachers  began  coming  to  the  counselor  as  a resource 
person  to  ask  for  assistance. 

This  case  study  represents  a way  in  which  activities  of  the  field 
agent  acted  to  increase  the  "validity"  of  a counselor  and.  a teacher  so  as 
to  effect  increased  utilization  of  research-based  data.  The  science 


teacher  working  with  the  counselor  in  a separate  school  has  begun  to  work 
with  the  school  guidance  counselor  to  implement  changes  based  on  data 
collected  in  the  study.  This  has  effected  a change  in  the  role  relation- 
ship of  the  guidance  counselor  in  that  school.  As  the  field  agent  summed 


up  the  experience: 


Field  Agent : Really,  it  only  does  one  thing.  It  helps  the  coun- 

selor do  the  task  that  the  counselor  was  employed  to 
do.  That  is,  to  be  a consultant  to  the  entire 
school.  The  role  of  the  counselor  has  been  misin- 
terpreted,. misused. 

Observer : Do  you  see  the  counselor  as  having  moved  along  a 

continuum  toward  becoming  more  of  a consultant  as  a 
result  of  this  experience? 


Field  Agent : The  mere  fact  that  the  teachers  began  coming  to  her 

for  assistance  in  working  with  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren . . . and  this  is  whex-e  we  are  now  with  what 
goes  on  in  a local  school  district  as  far  as  a facil- 
itator being  there  in  the  role  of  change  agent , 
utilizing  an  information  base  [retrieval  office] 
providing  all  the  information  relating  to  that  topic . 


Observer:  You  linked  her  to  that  information. 


Field  Agent:  Being  able  to  talk  through  with  her,  being  able  to 
get  her  to  talk  to  me  about  what  she  would  like 

to  do.  . . . 


i 
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THE  HAZEI.TON  DISTRICTS 

Case  Studies  of  the  Field  Agent's  Role  in  Teacher 
Evaluation,  Individualized  Introduction, 

Guidance  Classes  , and  Grading 

Hazelton  is  a small  town  in  an  agricultural  pocket  with  a stable 
population  of  U,110.  It  is  regarded  as  a depressed  area  because  its 
economy  is  based  on  the  processing  and  distribution  of  agricultural 
products,  which  is  seasonal.  It  is  essentially  a working  class  town 
with  a sprinkling  of  business  and  professional  people.  The  four  school 
districts  are  unconsolidated.  Districts  #1  and  H2  are  small,  with  a 
combined  enrollment  of  202  in  1970,  and  semi-rural,  being  located  on 
the  outskirts  of  town.  District  //3  consists  of  three  urban  elementary 
schools;  and  District  /A,  of  Kazelton  High  School  (with  33  teachers) 
which  receives  students  from  Districts  //I  and  #3.  One  superintendent 
administers  Districts  #3  and  /A,  so  he  is  responsibile  to  two  school 
boards.  Our  concern  here  is  with  these  two  districts. 

Districts  H3  and  tfh  are  generally  conservative.  For  example, 
the  high  school  operates  on  a traditional  schedule  and  only  the  English 
department  has  reorganized  its  course  offerings  to  allow  students  more 
choice.  (Forty  pcfuenu  of  the  teachers  have  been  there  more  than  10  years.) 
What  changes  do  occur  need  to  be  wrought  within  the  limits  of  the  budget 
for  the  voters  are  unlikely  to  accept  higher  taxes.  In  fact,  a recent 
major  change  was  prompted  by  the  concern  of  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Chandler, 
to  make  District  //3  function  more  efficiently.  A year  ago  the  three 


grade  schools  and  bhe  kindergarten  which  was  housed  in  a separate  build- 

* 

ing  were  reorganized  so  that  each  school  specializes  in  a few  grades. 

All  the  districts  K-2  classes  are  now  in  a former  1-6  building.  Similarly, 
all  the  3-5  classes  are  now  in  a former  1-6  building.  Elm  School,  which 
used  to  have  3.-6  as  well  as  all  the  district’s  seventh  and  eighth  graders 
is  now  nominally  a junior  high  school,  with  grades  6-8.  Among  other 
things,  this  reorganization  permits  more  efficient  use  of  the  resource 
and  special  teachers. 

Within  the  high  school,  where  about  half  of  the  graduates  intend 
to  enter  college,  the  student-advisor  system  was  recently  reorganized 
after  students  and  teachers  were  asked  to  evaluate  the  guidance  department. 
Now  each  student  can  choose  a teacher  to  be  his  advisor.  In  addition  to 
helping  with  registration,  the  advisor  meets  with  the  students,  both 
individually  and  in  groups,  to  discuss  personal  and  academic  problems. 

These  meetings  occur  as  need  arises  and  may  take  place  in  the  teacher’s 
home . 

Other  changes  are  occurring  on  a more  subtle  level.  Mr.  Adams, 
the  counselor  , feels  that  he  has  gained  more  freedom  over  the  years  for 
his  guidance  programs  without  stepping  on  the  toes  of  teachers  and  princi- 
pals . Mr.  Steinberg,  an  eighth  grade  teacher,  feels  that  teachers’  atti- 
tudes are  changing  in  regard  to  discipline  inasmuch  as  they  are  willing 
to  be  less  strict  and  severe.  This  has  evolved  concomitantly  with 
physical  changes  in  the  classrooms.  Tables  and  chairs  have  been  substituted 
by  some  teachers  for  desks  that  were  nailed  in  place  so  that  now  students 
can  sit  in  groups  rather  than  rows. 
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In  sum,  although  Districts  //3  and  ffh  are  conservative  they  are  not 
stagnant.  Individual  teachers  who  are  willing  to  initiate  change  are 
making  headway.  The  school  board  governing  the  high  school  watches  the 
curriculum  closely  and  seeks  change  which  will  allow  the  students  to 
perform  better  on  achievement  tests. 

The  field  agent  has  been  quite  active  in  Hazelton,  handling  at 
least  twenty  requests  for  about  a dozen  clients  during  the  service's 
first  year  of  field  operation.  The  focus  here  will  be  on  four  clients, 
but  before  examining  their  requests  we  shall  discuss  several  other  clients 
briefly  in  order  to  illustrate  how  the  field  agent  gained  acceptance  in 
the  Hazelton  districts. 

Gaining  Entry  and  Establishing  the  Acceptance  of  the  Service 

A newly  formed  innovative  program  cannot  always  be  explained 
easily  for  it  consists  mainly  of  a set  of  abstract  ideas  with  no  real 
examples  of  service  to  illustrate  the  ideas  and  give  them  life.  Some 
educators  interpret  the  concept  of  an  information-dissemination  service 
very  broadly,  and  Mr.  Chandler  was  one  of  them.  Like 'other  superintendents. 
Chandler  received  a letter  from  the  IEA  which  described  the  availability 
of  the  new  service  and  was  introduced  to  the  field  agent  at  a county 
superintendents'  meeting.  Shortly  thereafter.  Chandler  asked  the  field 
agent  to  visit  him  to  discuss  a particular  problem.  This  was  just  at 
the  time  when  the  field  agent  was  beginning  to  contact  superintendents 
to  tell  them  about  the  service  in  person. 

Chandler  is  a broad  shouldered  man  with  a casual  stance,  rolled  up 
shirt  sleeves  and  a soft  voice.  He  has  a masters  of  education  degree 
and  a certificate  in  administration.  He  is  forty-four  years  old  and  has 
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[ spent  twenty- one  of  them  in  education.  He  belongs  to  the  state  and 

national  education  associations  and  the  state  administrators’  association, 
attending  meetings  of  these  groups  when  he  can.  At  the  time  he  asked  the 
field  agent  to  visit  him,  he  was  in  his  first  year  as  Superintendent  in 
Hazelton. 

Chandler  explained  to  the  field  agent  that  money  was  in  very  short 
supply  in  the  Hazelton  districts,  and  that  one  way  to  make  more  efficient 
use  of  the  money  that  was  available  would  be  to  consolidate.  But  the 
voters  were  unlikely  to  accept  consolidation  unless  a strong  economic 
case  could  be  made  for  it.  Chandler  himself,  as  the  only  officer  on  the 
district  level,  did  not  have  the  time  to  do  the  cost-benefit  analysis  to 
build  such  a case,  so  he  wanted  to  hire  an  administrative  assistant  to 
handle  this  problem  as  well  as  other  projects.  But  there  was  no  money  for 
hiring  an  assistant,  and  Chandler  did  not  know  where  or  how  funds  could 
be  obtained  for  it.  He  was  certain  that  somewhere,  somehow,  funds 
could  be  tapped  for  this  purpose.  Since  the  letters  introducing  the  dis- 
semination program  had  stressed  its  service  aspect,  Chandler,  in  effect, 
challenged  the  field  agent  to  serve  him  by  identifying  funds  for  an 
administrative  assistant. 

After  spending  some  time  making  sure  he  understood  what  Chandler 
wanted,  the  field  agent  said  he  would  see  what  he  could  do.  Later,  the 
field  agent  felt  that  what  Chandler  said  he  needed  did  not  really  reflect 
his  problem,  and  yet  he  was  uncertain  about  how  to  probe  into  the  problem. 
Hindsight  suggests  that  Chandler  was  after  any  solution  that  would  have 
allowed  him  to  make  better  use  of  existing  funds.  In  this  framework  one 
solution  was  the  hiring  of  an  administrative  assistant.  The  field  agent 
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sensed  this  situation,  but  at  the  time  lacked  the  sophistication  to  define 
it.  He  asked  the  IEA  Superintendent  to  discuss  the  request  further  with 
Chandler  because  that  would  bring  a skilled  administrator's  perspective 
to  it.  After  the  IEA  Superintendent  talked  with  Chandler,  the  request 
was  referred  to  the  retrieval  specialist  who  located  a university  extern 
program  that  might  help  Chandler.  For  unknown  reasons,  however,  these 
efforts  came  to  nought.  Either  it  was  not  feasible  for  Chandler  to  re- 
cruit an  assistant  through  the  extern  program  or  he  decided  not  to  do  so 
after  all.  The  latter  is  probably  the  case,  because  Chandler  commented 
on  the  user's  form  sent  out  by  the  dissemination  service  that  he  did  not 
regard  the  information  provided  by  the  retrieval  specialist  as  useful, 
being  too  siinpleminded  and  not  sufficiently  specific  for  his  problem. 

Chandler's  early  request  and  the  way  in  which  he  challenged  the 
field  agent  to  be  of  service  had  three  consequences.  First,  it  did  not 
allow  the  field  agent  to  fully  explain  the  service  on  his  first  visit  to 
Chandler.  Second,  since  Chandler's  need  was  not  met,  the  field  agent 
lacked  a firm  basis  for  returning  to  him  and  soliciting  his  further  interest 
in  the  service.  Third,  it  was  one  of  several  early  experiences  which  led 
the  field  agent  to  concentrate  on  those  requests  where  he  felt  he  could 
accomplish  something  rather  than  trying  to  involve  all  districts  immedi- 
ately in  the  service.  He  thought  that  this  strategy  would  provide  him 
both  with  experience  and  examples  of  how  the  service  could  help  educators, 
and  thereby  give  him  some  talking  points  when  he  resumed  his  practice  of 
calling  on  administrators  to  publicize  the  service.  During  this  phase  the 
field  agent  worked  on  requests  stimulated  by  early  contacts  and  the  presenta- 
tions he  had  made  at  county  meetings. 
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The  field  agent  received  his  second  request  from  Hazelton  five 
months  later  when  the  Elm  School  principal  invited  him  to  coine  for  a visit. 
The  field  agent  took  advantage  of  his  presence  in  Hazelton  to  visit  a 
college  friend,  Mr.  Banfield,  who  was  teaching  in  the  high  school.  Banfield 
is  an  exuberant  leader  who  fits  the  image  of  a student  body  president. 

During  his  three  years  of  teaching  he  has  been  experimenting  with  class- 
room innovations  and  has  become  active  in  local  teacher  negotiations. 

When  the  field  agent  visited  him,  Banfield  was  chairman  of  a district 
committee  that  was  seeking  to  establish  summer  incentive  pay  programs 
for  teachers.  After  the  field  agent  explained  his  job,  Banfield  immedi- 
ately asked  for  information  in  two  areas.  The  first  was  on  administra- 
tive procedures  for  incentive  programs,  such  as  criteria  for  screening 
applicants.  The,  second  was  on  mini-courses.  In  addition  to  filing  searches 
for  Banfield,  the  field  agent  wrote  letters  to  other  schools  inquiring 
about  their  incentive  pay  programs. 

The  field  agent  expressed  considerable  interest  in  the  development 
of  the  incentive  program  and  the  functioning  of  Banfield' s committee. 
Banfield  mentioned  that  the  committee  would  be  meeting  later  in  the  month, 
that  Chandler  and  the  high  school  principal,  Mr.  Lind,  would  probably  be 
there  for  awhile,  and  indicated  that  the  field  agent  would  be  welcome  to 
come. 

After  being  introduced  at  the  meeting,  for  the  most  part  the  field 
agent  quietly  observed,  making  only  an  occasional  comment  or  inquiry. 
Banfield  functioned  as  a strong  leader  who  knew  what  he  was  talking  about, 
but  was  careful  to  elicit  the  views  of  the  rather  reticent  committee 
members.  Chandler  and  Lind  came  with  apologies  for  being  late,  and 
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contributed  a few  suggestions  to  the  discussion  on  how  the  summer  progra_m 
was  to  operate,  assuming  that  the  voters  would  not  force  a trimming 
of  the  budget.  The  administrators  were  especially  concerned  that  teachers 
who  participated  in  the  program  keep  regular  "office"  hours  at  school 
rather  than  working  at  home.  This  would  be  a protection  against  citizens 
who  might  be  critical  of  the  program  because  they  saw  a teacher  outside 
of  school  when,  in  their  minds,  he  should  be  in  school  working. 

Chandler  had  to  leave  the  meeting  early.  But  Lind  stayed  to  the 
end,  and  afterwards  the  field  agent  introduced  himself  to  the  principal. 

He  explained  his  job  to  the  principal,  which  led  to  a half-hour  conversation. 
Lind  immediately  said  that  he  could  use  information  on  two  topics.  The 
first  was  developing  an  ecology  curriculum  for  ninth  graders;  the  second 
was  on  teacher  evaluation  and  recruitment.  The  field  agent  happened  to 
have  a PREP  packet  on  the  latter  topic  in  his  briefcase  as  part  of  a set 
of  sample  materials  which  he  used  in  describing  the  service  to  the  un- 
initiated. 

The  casual  meeting  with  Lind,  and  his  visibility  to  Chandler  on 
the  same  afternoon,  appears  to  have  marked  a turning  point  in  the  field 
agent's  relations  with  Hazelton.  A month  later  the  field  agent  met  for 
an  hour  with  the  District  //3  and  ffh  administrators,  discussing  the  service, 
reviewing  his  work  in  the  district,  and  drawing  them  out  on  their  plans 
for  the  summer.  Although  this  meeting  did  not  generate  any  requests,  a 
week  later  Chandler  came  to  the  IEA  and  discussed  teacher  evaluation  with 
the  field  agent.  A district  evaluation  committee  had  been  appointed,  but 
it  had  difficulty  beginning  its  task  because  it  lacked  leadership. 

Chandler  wanted  information  on  teacher  evaluation  models  and  procedures 
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that  a committee  might  follow  in  arriving  at  a district  plan.  He  hoped 
that  such  information  would  act  as  a catalyst  to  start  the  committee  on 
its  vrork.  Also,  he  wanted  the  field  agent  to  work  with  and  guide  the 
committee  toward  its  goal. 

Chandler's  request  is  noteworthy  in  view  of  his  dissatisfaction 
with  the  way  the  field  agent  had  handled  his  first  request  six  months 
earlier.  The  Superintendent  had  written  on  the  user's  form  that  he  did 
not  think  the  field  agent  was  prepared  to  give  help,  that  he  was  not 
creative,  and  that  he  had  not  helped  Chandler  dig  into  his  problem. 
Apparently  the  field  agent's  subsequent  activities  led  Chandler  to  see  him 
in  a more  favorable  light,  at  least  to  the  point  where  he  was  willing  to 
make  a second  request.  It  would  also  appear  that  the  field  agent's 
deliberate  presence  at  the  meeting  of  the  incentive  pay  committee  gave 
Chandler  an  opportunity  to  see  how  he  might  be  utilized  in  addition  to 
bringing  information. 

Chandler's  request  led  the  field  agent  to  realize  that  concern  about 
teacher  evaluation  was  widespread  in  the  county.  This  realization,  coupled 
with  the  need  of  Chandler's  evaluation  committee  for  something  that  would 
get  it  started,  gave  the  field  agent  the  idea  of  organizing  a one-day 
workshop  on  teacher  evaluation  to  be  held  in  Hazelton  on  the  state  in-service 
day.  Also,  to  supplement  the  information  retrieved  for  Chandler,  the  field 
agent  wrote  to  fifty  schools  (with  the  aid  of  his  secretary)  throughout 
the  state,  requesting  copies  of  their  teacher  evaluation  forms. 

After  the  teacher  evaluation  workshop,  the  district  evaluation 
committee,  which  now  included  Banfield,  had  enough  material  from  which  to 
select  items  for  an  evaluation  form  that  most  teachers  found  acceptable. 
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Apparently  it  was  able  to  function  by  itself,  with  some  guidance  from 
Chandler,  for  the  Superintendent  never  called  the  field  agent  for  further 
assistance.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Chandler  asked  Banfield  to  be  on 
the  committee  after  seeing  him  operate  as  chairman  of  the  incentive  pay 
committee;  and  with  Banfield  present,  there  would  be  less  need  for  the 
field  agent  to  come  and  spur  the  committee  on. 

With  his  work  on  Chandler's  teacher  evaluation  request  the  field 
agent  gained  a firm  foothold  in  Districts  //3  and  Hh.  Now  his  problem  there 
was  similar  to  the  one  he  faced  in  several  of  the  larger  districts,  namely,  to 
devise  publicity  strategies  that  would  reach  all  teachers,  not  just  a 
handful,  and  that  would  give  all  teachers  the  same  information  about  the 
service  and  the  procedure  for  making  requests. 

The  history  of  the  field  agent’s  acceptance  by  the  Hazelton  super- 
intendent indicates  that  dissatisfaction  with  a field  agent,  especially 
one  new  to  the  job,  is  not  necessarily  permanent.  If  opportunities  arise 
for  the  client  to  see  that  the  field  agent  can  be  of  service,  then  he  is 
likely  to  change  his  opinion  and  make  another  request.  In  this  instance, 
the  field  agent  actively  sought  opportunities  to  be  of  service  in  Hazelton, 
which  allowed  Chandler  to  see  him  in  action. 

Mr.  Lind,  Mrs.  Searle,  and  Individualizing  Instruction 

Mr.  Lind,  a white-haired  gentleman  in  his  mid-fifties,  has  been 
principal  of  the  high  school  for  fifteen  years.  At  the  end  of  the  present 
school  year  he  will  leave  the  principalship  to  become  the  administrative 
assistant  whom  Chandler  has  been  seeking.  Although  Lind  has  been  in  educa- 
tion for  twenty-four  years  he  has  worked  in  only  two  districts.  He  belongs 
to  the  local,  state  and  national  education  associations  as  well  as  to  two 
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organizations  for  administrators.  He  is  a friendly,  cooperative  individual 
who  was  so  struck  by  the  benefits  of  the  service  that  he  went  to  consider- 
able lengths  to  supply  the  data  requested  by  the  evaluation  team. 

Lind  is  neither  an  innovator  nor  an  early  adopter,  uartly  because 
he  is  isolated  from  the  external  influences  that  help  bring  about  change. 
But  he  is  receptive  to  change  and  concerned  with  strategies  for  broadening 
the  horizons  of  his  staff.  As  Lind  said  of  the  teachers: 

The  faculty  is  quite  conservative.  They  have  to  be  sold. 

It  takes  time.  Except  for  some  new  staff  members  who  are 
too  much  the  other  va.y.  But  they  are  softened  by  the 
others.  I have  a well-experienced  staff. 

As  a result  of  attending  a conference  last  summer,  Lind  became  interested 
in  individualizing  instruction.  He  began  encouraging  his  teachers  to 
think  about  it  and  found  that  some  in  the  math  and  English  departments 
would  be  receptive  to  information  on  the  topic.  Also,  a scheduling  problem 
allowed  him  to  suggest  to  Mrs.  Searle , an  English  and  foreign  language 
teacher,  that  she  undertake  a grammar  course  which  would  allow  students 
to  learn  at  their  own  pace.  Vftien  school  resumed  in  September,  Lind  invited 
the  field  agent  to  discuss  individualized  instruction  with  him.  By  this 
time  he  felt  the  need  of  learning  more  about  individualized  instruction 
himself,  as  well  as  orienting  his  teachers  to  it,  because  he  had  received 
an  invitation  to  attend  a conference  on  the  topic  in  December.  The  field 
agent  agreed  to  acquire  pertinent  information  that  could  be  made  available 
to  teachers  for  "broadening  their  scope  of  vision."  Lind  then  introduced 
the  field  agent  to  Mrs.  Searle  who  had  some  needs  in  rdgard  to  her  experi- 
mental course. 

Mrs.  Searle  had  been  teaching  at  the  high  school  for  ten  years. 

She  has  an  MA  in  the  teaching  of  a foreign  language  and  keeps  herself 
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up-to-date  professionally  by  subscribing  to  the  Modern  Language  Journal. 

In  addition,  she  receives  periodicals  in  the  language  which  she  teaches 
and  puts  them  on  a classroom  table  for  her  students.  Sometimes,  during 
the  summer,  Mrs.  Searle  and  her  husband  take  students  to  the  country 
whose  language  she  instructs.  Mrs.  Searle  is  ladylike,  thoughtful  and 
genteel  in  manner.  She  does  not  exude  the  aggressive  self-confidence 
typically  associated  with  educators  who  are  willing  to  experiment.  But 
she  is  receptive  to  new  ideas,  and  with  enough  encouragement  and  support 
from  others,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  case  of  the  grammar  course  suggested 
by  Lind,  is  quite  vailing  to  experiment. 

That  Lind  was  at>le  to  suggest  such  a course  reflects  the  changes 
that  the  English  department  had  been  undergoing.  Several  years  ago  the 
students  complained  about  the  repetitiveness  of  the  English  I-IV  sequence 
which  did  not  allow  for  electives,  and  asked  to  take  ''challenge  examina- 
tions" which  would  exempt  them  from  a part  of  the  sequence.  Also,  the 
school  board  was  concerned  about  the  low  test  scores  of  the  students. 

The  English  teachers  explored  what  English  departments  in  other  schools 
were  doing  and  learned  that  it  was  possible  to  offer  students  certain 
choices  within  the  framework  of  required  courses.  The  English  offerings 
were  reorganized,  although  not  without  trials  and  tribulations,  so  that 
each  semester  the  students  could  take  one  required  course  and  one  elective. 
Mrs.  Searle  offered  to  teach  a grammar  course  as  an  elective,  and  as  a 
result  found  herself  with  five  class  preparations  for  the  coming  school 
year.  In  addition  to  the  grammar  course  she  would  be  teaching  an  English 
course  and  three  levels  of  foreign  language. 

Mrs.  Searle  felt  that  five  preparations  would  be  too  much  for  her. 
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so  she  asked  the  principal  whether  her  schedule  could  be  changed  in  some 
way.  Lind  asked  whether  she  would  be  willing  to  teach  two  grammar  classes. 
After  expressing  some  doubt  about  vhether  enough  supplies  were  available 
and  whether  students  would  benefit,  Mrs.  Searle  agreed  to  try  it.  Lind 
then  said,  "I'd  like  each  (student)  to  work  at  his  own  rate  (in  the 
grammar  classes)."  Mrs.  Searle  was  receptive  to  this  idea  for  she  thinks 
"Mr.  Lind  is  just  wonderful,"  Further,  she  had  enjoyed  her  one  experience 
in  her  own  educational  career  which  allowed  her  to  learn  at  her  own  pace; 
and  she  had  read  about  this  approach  in  the  Modern  Language  Journal. 

Mrs.  Searle  and  Lind  then  discussed  the  possibility  of  an  individual- 
ized grammar  course  vrith  the  other  English  teachers.  Mrs.  Searle  reported: 

They  decided  to  try  it  (and  now)  the  English  teachers  are 
waiting  for  me  to  make  the  experiment  and  report  on  it. 

I will  make  a report.  Grammar  is  a good  one  to  start  with 
because  it  has  a right  and  a wrong . 

In  this  way,  then,  Lind  was  moving  tow'ard  his  goal  of  having  teachers  con- 
sider individualization  of  instruction.  He  commented,  "I'm  sold  on  individu- 
alizing. . .That ' s one  of  our  goals — to  humanize." 

During  the  summer  Lind  gave  support  to  Mrs . Searle  by  going  with 
her  to  the  Instructional  Material  Center  and  helping  her  to  select  appro- 
priate materials.  He  suggested  further  that  she  limit  herself  to  basic 
grammar  and  not  go  into  other  aspects  of  English,  such  as  vocabulary  develop- 
ment and  the  use  of  the  dictionary. 

Mrs.  Searle  structured  her  course  by  extracting  only  the  basic 
grammar  from  a text  and  developing  this  into  twelve  study  units.  Her  plan 
required  each  student  to  work  on  the  first  unit  until  he  passed  a test 
before  moving  on  to  the  next  unit , for  she  did  not  intend  to  give  any  fail- 
ing grades.  Also,  she  planned  to  give  a test  to  the  students  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  course  to  see  what  they  already  knew.  For  this  purpose 
she  ordered  a comprehensive  grammar  test  which  never  arrived,  probably 
because  some  orders  had  to  be  cancelled  when  the  voters  forced  a cut  in 
the  budget.  Mrs.  Searle  then  devised  her  own  pre-test.  A31  students 
failed  it,  which  led  eight  of  them  to  withdraw  from  the  course.  Mrs. 

Searle  was  very  discouraged',  also,  she  had  not  yet  accumulated  enough 
materials  for  developing  an  individualized  program  of  instruction.  She 
discussed  these  matters  with  Lind  who  was  taking  a keen  interest  in  the 
course.  Despite  his  help,  Mrs.  Searle  "...felt  inadequate.  So  I asked 
Mr.  Lind  whether  I could  talk  to  someone.  I hate  to  go  blindly.  (The 
field  agent)  came  immediately  and  sent  materials." 

Mrs.  Searle' s meeting  with  the  field  agent  came  about  after  Lind 
had  discussed  individualized  instruction  with  him  during  the  first  week 
of  school.  At  that  time  Lind  suggested  that  the  field  agent  join  him 
for  lunch  in  the  school  cafeteria.  There  he  guided  the  field  agent  to 
Mrs.  Searle's  table,  making  introductions  by  saying,  "We've  been  talking 
about  some  of  the  things  you  and  I have  been  talking  about."  At  that, 
according  to  the  field  agent,  Mrs.  Searle  "perked  up  and  I listened  to 
her  and  tried  to  figure  out  how  she  fit  into  Lind's  scheme." 

Mrs.  Searle  described  her  difficulties  to  the  field  agent  who , in 
turn,  made  several  suggestions  and  promised  to  bring  her  appropriate 
material.  One  suggestion  was  that  she  should  explain  to  her  students 
that  the  course  was  experimental,  what  it  was  she  was  trying  to  accomplish, 
and  that  the  principal  supported  her  efforts.  Mrs.  Searle  appreciated 
this  suggestion  but  was  shy  about  acting  on  it.  As  matters  turned  out, 
the  principal  performed  this  task  for  her  one  day  when  he  took  her  classes 
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because  she  was  ill.  Lind  explained  what  was  being  attempted  in  the  class, 
asked  for  the  students'  support,  and  said  that  this  vas  their  opportunity 
to  participate  in  something  new.  Since  then  Mrs.  Searle  had  been  dis- 
cussing procedural  matters  with  her  students,  such  as  standards  for  grading. 

The  field  agent's  visit  had  much  the  same  effect  on  Mrs.  Searle 
as  a life  preserver  for  a drowning  person  because  at  the  time  she  vas 
experiencing  a severe  loss  in  confidence. 

I was  low  and  upset — I had  lost.  . .eight  out  of  twenty- 
eight  (students)  after  the  first  exam... The  field  agent 
brought  me  up  (by  saying) that  others  are  (experimenting 
with  individualization).  This  time  (at  the  beginning  of 
an  experimental  course)  is  hard.,  .you  are  losing  the  scared 
(students)  so  (the  field  agent)  said  let  them  in  on  it... 

It  helped  all  of  us  to  be  encouraged.  The  first  week  was 
scary.  (Nov)  the  kids  are  really  great.  Some  days  they 
don't  work  if  they  are  ahead  sc  they  rest  and  I don't  say 
anything  if  they  are  not  causing  any  trouble. . .It' s good 
to  talk  about  (the  experimental  course). 

Through  the  field  agent's  visit  Mrs.  Searle  not  only  regained  some  of  her 

confidence,  but  came  to  realize  that  other  teachers  who  were  experimenting 

with  new  teaching  methods  vere  probably  suffering  the  same  difficulties. 

Toward  the  end  of  September,  about  two  weeks  after  his  first  meet- 

iV 

ing  with  Mrs.  Searle,  the  field  agent  again  had  lunch  with  her.  At  that 
time  they  discussed  the  possibility  of  her  visiting  a school  on  the  state 
in-service  day  to  observe  individualization  of  instruction.  The  field  agent 
said  he  would  supply  her  with  names  of  schools.  He  also  offered  to  send 
her  a set  of  sample  work  books  as  supplemental  material  for  students  who 
completed  their  assignments  early.  Mrs.  Searle  was  unable  to  visit  the 
school  identified  by  the  agent  because  she  was  told  that  all  of  the  teachers 
would  be  gone  that  day.  She  was  welcome  to  visit  them  at  another  time, 
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The  field  agent  mailed  the  sample  work  books  to  Mrs.  Searle  and 
in  November  went  to  Hazelton  to  give  her  ERIC  asbstracts.  Mrs.  Searle 
was  unable  to  see  the  field  agent  when  he  arrived,  however,  so  he  asked 
the  principal  to  give  her  the  abstracts.  This  was  the  first  time  he  had 
asked  an  intermediary  to  distribute  retrieved  information,  but  he 
thought  it  would  work  in  this  instance.  Lind  was  keenly  interested  in 
helping  Mrs.  Searle,  and  by  now  he  was  familiar  with  the  structure  of  the 
abstracts  and  with  ordering  micro-f iche , having  ordered  some  for  his  own 
use,  so  that  he  would  be  able  to  assist  her  in  using  the  abstracts. 

Mrs.  Searle  did  not  mind  this  procedure  for  she  thought  it  unnecessary  for 
the  field  agent  to  deliver  materials  in  person:  "Mailing  is  fine  after 

the  first  contacts  (with  him)." 

Mrs.  Searle  sought  several  things  from  the  materials  supplied  by 
the  field  agent. 

(I  wanted  to)  find  out  what  other  schools  are  doing,  how 
they  are  implementing  (an  experimental  grammar  course),  and 
how  they  grade  because  I wanted  a no  fail  system.  I might  be 
too  high  in  my  grading.  I require  85$  for  a C and  90 % for  a 
B.  No  test  can  be  under  90$  for  an  A,  but  (students  )can  retake 
a test  later  and  raise  their  average. . .We've  discussed 
(grading  in  class)  and  (the  students)  helped,  but  there  was  nc 
decision.  One  class  wanted  to  have  (the  grading)  lower,  but  I 
felt  the  grading  should  be  the  same  in  all  classes.  ..  (The 
information  received  from  the  field  agent)  did  not  change  the 
grading  strategy,  but  gave  me  confidence  that  others  were  doing 
it  in  this  way.  I hope  to  improve ...  I * m picking  up  other 
people's  problems  and  their  thinking  on  ways  to  overcome  them. 

Mrs.  Searle  also  hoped  that  what  the  field  agent  gave  her  would  augment 

her  instructional  materials. 

I need  something  for  the  kinds  who  finish  during  the  last  few 
weeks  (of  the  semester)  when  it  is  too  late  to  go  to  another 
class.  I'm  thinking  of  using  the  work  books  (supplied  by  the 
field  agent)  that  prepare  them  for  the  college  boards. 
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Of  the  information  aspects  of  the  service,  Mrs,  Searle  said,  "I 
was  pleasantly  surprised  to  know  that  a person  could  sent  out  requests 
to  all  over  the  country  to  find  out  about  other  experimental  programs, 
and  with  evaluations  (of  them)."  If  there  had  been  no  service,  Mrs. 

Searle  would 

V 

...have  written  letters  to  identify  schools  that  are  doing 
anything  in  the  area.  But  it's  a problem  then  if  the 
schools  are  a long  distance  off.  . .This  way  I can  read  in 
my  spare  time. 

The  way  in  which  Mrs.  Searle  met  the  field  agent,  and  the  positive 
effects  of  his  visit,  suggest  that  the  field  agent  can  become  a continuing 
source  of  support  and  resources  for  a principal  who  is  trying  to  en- 
courage teachers  to  experiment.  This  can  serve  a number  of  functions, 

First , when  the  principal  makes  the  contact  between  a teacher  and  a field 
agent  the  teacher  is  served  notice  that  he  is  taking  positive  steps  to 
help  with  problems  attendant  upon  change.  Second,  the  field  agent  as 
knowledgeable  outsider  can  tell  an  experimenting  teacher  that  his  problems 
are  not  unique,  but  commonly  arise  when  something  new  is  being  tried.  Thus 
the  teacher  need  not  look  to  his  own  inadequacies  nor  to  the  principal  as 
a source  of  his  problems. 

What  still  needs  to  be  assessed  is  the  extent  to  which  local  sources 
of  information  complement  the  national  sources  (e.g,  , ERIC).  For  certain 
kinds  of  problems  the  "cosmopolitan"  sources  provide  the  theoretic  back- 
ground and  the  evaluation  of  alternative  solutions  while  the  local  sources 
provide  the  practical  information.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  at  least  two 
teacher  evaluation  requests,  the  cosmopolitan  sources  gave  clients  the 
theoretical  background  with  which  to  review  teacher  evaluation  forms 
utilized  in  neighboring  districts,  and  criteria  for  choosing  components 
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of  several  forms  that  suited  their  own  needs.  This  same  kind  of  interplay 

"between  the  more  abstract  cosmopolitan  sources  of  information  and  descrip- 

/ 

tions  of  local  practices  influenced  the  efforts  of  a grading  committee, 
which  will  be  discussed  at  the  end  of  this  section,  in  developing  alterna- 
tive grading  practices. 

Although  the  field  agent  is  housed  in  the  IEA,  Mr.  Lind  perceives 

him  as  a resource  on  a par  with  the  SEA.  He  commented, 

We  don't  get  much  from  the  SEA.  It's  a red  letter  day 
when  someone  from  the  SEA  comes  in.  We  need  new  contacts... 

The  field  agent  becomes  like  an  ERIC  file  himself.  He  knows 
what  other  districts  are  doing  and  this  is  valuable  to  know. 

He  is  the  SEA. — he  has  access  to  avenues  of  information  Ve 
don't  have. 

Lind  went  on- to  indicate  that  it  is  equally  a red  letter  day  when  the  field 
agent  makes  a visit. 

The.  other  day  (the  agent)  called,  said  he  wanted  to  see 
several  teachers,  and  afterwards  the  teachers  were  enthused 
that  he  had  looked  them  up  personnally.  It  made  them  feel 
important. 

Lind  credits  the  field  agent  with  much  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  service, 

especially  the  personal  touch  he  brings  to  it. 

I have  too  much  paper  work.  If  (the  service)  were  by  mail 
I would  be  prone  to  let  it  slide.  You  need  the  personal 
contact.  I become  enthusiastic  as  I talk  to  (the  field  agent) 
so  I can  hardly  wait  for  the  materials  to  come  back.  He's  a 
spark  plug... The  teachers  can  attach  ERIC  to  a person  now. 

If  I were  to  tell  them  about  ERIC  they  would  pass  it  over... 

Much  of  Mr.  Lind's  enthusiasm  for  the  field  agent  was  sparked  by 
the  way  he  handled  a rather  vague  request.  Lind  was  interested  in  develop- 
ing a philosophy  and  set  of  objectives  for  his  school,  but  had  great 
difficulty  articulating  his  need.  Apparently  the  field  agent  helped  Lind 


to  his  satisfaction. 
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(The  field  agent)  grapsed  pretty  well.  He's  very  perceptive. 

I like  to  talk  with  (the  field  agent)  rather  than  put  some- 
thing on  paper.  He  can  change  my  request. . .make  it  more 
specific.  I was  very  inconclusive  on  goals  and  objectives 
for  the  school.  He  could  pinpoint  this.  He  gave  me  informa- 
tion from  studies  done  by  schools  back  east . One  had  done  a 
community  study  and  all  this  got  me  to  thinking,  We  are  now 
working  with  the  school  board  to  have  them  formulate  goals 
and  objectives  for  themselves,  Last  week  we  got  a commit- 
ment from  them  on  what  are  the  priorities  for  work.  The  first 
thing  is  a curriculum  study  which  then  becomes  one  of  our 
goals .. .Without  my  impetus  in  going  to  the  superintendent  and 
then  the  school  board  this  would  not  have  happened.  .. (The 
information  helped) — for  example,  a school  back  east  decided 
that  a certain  percentage  of  its  students  would  go  into  voc.ed. 
and  another  percentage  on  to  college  and  this  helped  them 
design  their  new  building  accordingly.  So  I asked  the  school 
board  which  way  are  we  going — are  we  going  to  continue  the 
academic  orientation  or  do  we  follow  the  state  department 
priorities.  The  school  board  said  to  strengthen  the  career 
education ,...  (the  material)  gave  me  the  convictions.  VHrat  I 
will  do  now  is  use  the  format  of  the  other  schools  (cited  in 
the  retrieved  material)  and  do  something  similar  with  my  staff.  .. 
(The  field  agent  )brought  lots  of  paper — I just  have  time  to 
scan  through  it  and  see  what  I can  use.  Can't  digest  it  all... 
The  highlighting — that's  very  helpful. . .calls  your  attention 
to  it  and  you  give  it  more  than  just  a quick  glance. 

Lind's  remarks  indicate  that  despite  his  lack  of  time  and  the  large  stack 


of  material  given  him,  he  was  able  to  delve  into  it  and  reap  some  benefits 


from  it.  Although  he  complained  about  the  quantity,  he  would  not  want  to 
receive  less  for  "never  can  tell  when  something  useful  might  be  there." 

Lind  also  felt  that  the  field  agent's  follow-up  visits  were  of 


great  importance . 


We  are  on  the  lazy  side.  (The  field  agent)  motivates  us.  If 
(he  asks)  how  are  you  coming  and  following  through,  that  helps. 
Take  individualizing. . .he  would  visit  with  Mrs.  Searle — this 
helped  get  her  into  perspective — it  gives  her  backing  and 
confidence.  She  was  about  ready  to  drop  out.  (The  field 
agent)  encouraged  her  and  now  her  students  like  the  course... 
Banfield  is  self-motivated. 

With  this  last  comment,  Lind  quite  correctly  perceives  that  some  teachers 


are  more  in  need  of  follow-up  visits  than  are- others.  This  suggests  that 
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if  a principal  is  intimately  acquainted  with  his  staff  he  can  advise  the 
field  agent,  when  asked,  about  which  teachers  would  need  more  personal 
contact  than  others.  In  this  way  the  field  agent  can  gather  information 
to  help  him  resolve  some  of  his  overload  problem. 

Mr.  Adams  and  the  Friday  Guidance  Classes 

Mr.  Adams  came  to  Hazelton  in  the  later  fifties,  teaching  for 
several  years  before  becoming  a full-time  counselor.  He  is  an  easy  going 
man  with  a capacity  of  enthusiasm, and  holds  an  MA  in  education  with  a 
major  in  guidance  counseling.  Mr.  Adams  keeps  himself  professionally  up- 
to-date  mainly  through  attending  meetings,  including  those  of  the  State 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Association  whose  members  include  welfare  and  social 
workers,  and  by  making  site  visits  to  other  schools.  He  reads  the  monthly 
SEA  newsletter  because  ic  informs  him  about  what  is  happening  in  the  state, 
including  meetings.  His  other  readings  include  the  NEA  publications,  and 
books  and  journals  as  he  happens  across  them. 

Currently  Adams  spends  half  of  his  time  in  Elm  School  and  the  other 
half  in  the  high  school.  On  Fridays  he  has  guidance  classes  for  the  6th, 
7th  and  8th  grades.  The  seventh  grade  class  concentrates  on  interpersonal 
relations  while  the  eighth  grade  focuses  on  career  awareness.  The  latter 
is  experimental. 

The  field  agent  received  his  first  request  from  Adams  in  August 
when  the  counselor  had  to  visit  the  IEA  for  another  purpose.  Adams  had 
known  about  the  field  agent  for  some  time,  however,  although  he  does  not 
recall  how  he  first  heard  about  him.  It  might  have  been  at  a principals' 
meeting  during  the  previous  year,  or  the  field  agent  might  have  come  around 
to  introduce  himself.  In  any  case,  Adams  had  already  benefited  from  the 
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service  in  two  respects  without  initiating  a request  himself. 

The  first  came  about  during  the  previous  spring  when  the  Elm  School 
principal  made  the  material  he  had  requested  from  the  field  agent  avail- 
able to  Adams.  At  that  time  the  principal,  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
teachers,  and  Adams  were  thinking  of  combining  the  teaching  of  reading 
with  career  courses  such  as  shop.  It  was  thought  that  such  an  approach 
would  be  especially  effective  for  those  students  who  were  reading  below 
grade  level.  Adams  was  asked  by  the  principal  to  review  the  ERIC  abstracts 
provided  by  the  field  agent  and  to  check  those  for  which  he  wanted  to 
order  the  full  articles.  The  material  gave  the  Elm  School  staff  ideas 
from  programs  already  in  existence.  Presently  the  program  is  still  in 
the  proposal  stage,  with  efforts  being  directed  toward  obtaining  funds, 
but  Adams  did  apply  some  of  the  ideas  in  his  eighth  grade  career  aware- 
ness class . 

The  second  way  in  which  Adams  benefited  from  the  service,  still 
without  making  his  own  request,  derived  from  the  field  agent's  demonstra- 
tion of  a computer-based  occupational  guidance  inventory.  Adams  had  read 
about  the  first  demonstration  in  the  IEA  newsletter.  He  and  Banfield 
discussed  the  possibility  of  having  the  field  agent  come  to  Hazelton,  and 
subsequently  Adams  participated  in  the  demonstration  for  Banfield' s 
students.  Adams  was  much  impressed  with  the  system  and  wished  there  were 
funds  available  to  make  regular  use  of  it. 

When  Adams  saw  the  field  agent  in  August  he  made  a broad,  three- 
pronged request.  He  was  interested  in  a.ny  material  pertaining  to  group 
processes  and  dynamics  which  he  could  utilize  in  his  Friday  guidance 
classes.  Also,  he  was  interested  in  any  innovative  material  that  he 
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could  apply  in  his  eighth  grade  career  awareness  class.  Finally,  this 
I year  for  the  first  time,  a video-tape  recording  machine  was  available  for 

classroom  use-,  therefore,  Adams  wanted  information  on  how  to  use  it  in 
his  guidance  classes. 

| In  the  ensuing  weeks  the  field  agent  and  Adams  discussed  the  re- 

quests further  by  telephone.  Adams  felt  the  field  agent 

...is  pretty  good  about  understanding  (my  needs).  If  it's 
not  clear  to  him  he  will  say  "Well..."  He'll  question  you  on 
it,  what  you  really  need. 

Adams  received  ERIC  abstracts,  reviewed  them,  and  ordered  iaicro-fiche 
for  those  that  looked  promising.  The  field  agent  delivered  the  fiche  in 
person,  along  with  a micro-fiche  reader,  and  spent  a half-hour  explaining 
how  to  use  the  reader.  At  the  time  the  field  observer  talked  with  Adams 
he  was  reading  the  fiche,  mainly  on  Sundays,  taking  notes,  and  noting 
those  page  numbers  for  which  he  wanted  to  receive  hard  copy.  The  field 
agent  had  explained  to  him  that  it  would  be  more  economical  to  have  hard 
copy  only  of  pertinent  pages  rather  than  of  an  entire  article. 

Adams  was  familiar  with  some  of  the  material  he  received  but 
found  it  worthwhile  to  review  it  anyway  for  "you  always  pick  up  new  things." 
He  has  already  applied  a few  ideas  in  his  classes,  such  as  a method  for 
helping  students  to  structure  questions  so  they  will  receive  the  answers 
they  want. 

As  a result  of  the  field  agent's  influence,  Adams  is  referring  many 
> of  his  questions,  by  telephone,  to  the  SEA  guidance  specialist,  something 

he  had  not  done  before.  He  found  the  SEA  specialist  to  be  very  helpful 
once  he  had  established  contact. 
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Adams  had  no  suggestions  to  offer  for  the  field  agent  role,  being 

very  pleased  with  the  service  he  was  receiving.  YJhen  the  field  agent  is 

in  Hazelton  he  sometimes  visits  Adams  for  five  minute  chats. 

(The  field  agent)  is  open.  He  makes  you  feel  he  can  serve 
you.  He's  great  as  is.. .The  five  minute  bit  can  be  very 
useful... it  can  make  a difference.  . .talking  to  him  for  a 
few  minutes.  . .maybe  (he  has)  a new  slant  I hadn't  thought 
of  before. 

Adams  feels  that  the  two  major  benefits  he  received  from  the  field  agent 

were  the  referral  to  the  SEA  specialist  and  access  to  ERIC. 

I was  concerned  about  paying  for  micro-fiche  and  so  put  off 
getting  (it).  I was  not  aware  we  had  access  to  micro- 
fiche readers. 

Mr.  Steinberg  and  the  Grading  Committee 

During  the  previous  school  year  the  principal  had  instigated  a 
survey  to  assess  teachers'  attitudes  and  beliefs  about  the  grading  system. 
This  was  prompted  by  the  diversity  and  inconsistency  in  existing  grading 
practices,  and  by  staff  dissatisfaction  as  well  as  parental  complaints. 

The  survey  led  to  the  formation  of  a teachers'  committee  charged  with 
studying  reporting  systems  for  different  grade  levels  in  order  to  improve 
present  practices.  Mr.  Steinberg,  an  eighth  grade  teacher  at  Elm  School 
for  eleven  years,  became  the  chairman  of  this  committee  when  school 
resumed  in  the  fall.  At  that  time  he  had  not  heard  of  the  field  agent  or 
of  the  service,  but  he  did  telephone  the  IEA  superintendent  for  information 
on  grading.  The  Superintendent  referred  him  to  the  field  agent,  who  later 
visited  Steinberg  when  he  was  in  Hazelton  on  the  state  in— service  day. 

At  that  time  he  brought  some  information  on  grading  for  Steinberg  to  look 
over  . 

After  meeting  with  Steinberg  the  field  agent  offered  to  attend  the 
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committee  Meetings  on  grading  until  the  teachers  on  the  committee  developed 
some  alternative  proposals.  Three  factors  prompted  this  decision.  First, 
he  himself  had  experienced  the  frustrations  connected  with  seeking  alterna- 
tive grading  systems  during  the  previous  two  years  when  he  was  teaching, 
and  therefore  felt  he  had  some  experience  to  offer  which  could  save  the 
committee  time.  The  committee  had  already  met  four  or  five  times  but  had 
accomplished  little.  Second,  he  thought  that  without  external  guidance 
the  committee  was  likely  to  flounder  and  not  develop  realistic  alternatives 
for  a decision.  Third,  the  committee's  work  could  have  implications  for 
the  entire  district  by  leading  to  a "sweeping  change"  in  grading  practices. 

The  field  agent  meant  to  attend  the  grading  committee  meetings 
only  if  it  did  not  mean  giving  short  shrift  to  other  clients.  He  was  able 
to  attend  only  three  meetings  before  other  work  demanded  his  attention; 
but  according  to  Steinberg,  his  attendance  and  the  information  he  delivered 
allowed  the  committee  to  accomplish  in  two  months  what  it  had.  taken  a 
neighboring  district  two  years  to  do. 

Each  time  the  field  agent  came  to  the  committee  meeting  he  brought 
with  hint  additional  information  and  samples  of  grading  systems  used  in 
other  districts,  made  suggestions  on  how  to  proceed,  and  answered  questions. 
Steinberg  said: 

We  asked  him  questions.  It  was  useful  that  he  came.  Every  time 
a question  came  up  it  was  referred  to  (the  field  agent).,.  (The 
district  where  he  taught)  has  one  new  type  of  reporting  system  so 
with  him  here  we  just  asked  (the  field  agent)  how  it  worked.  (He) 
said  that  you  should  have  several  choices  to  present  to  the 
faculty... He  has  a high  streak  of  motion... and  gave  opinions  when 
he  was  asked... If  (he)  had  not  been  around  we  would  have  had  to 
write  to  schools  for  samples  of  their  grade  system  and  we  would 
still  be  receiving  them. 
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f More  specifically,  at  the  first  meeting  attended  by  the  field  agent 

l 

| in  mid-October  he  distributed  copies  of  several  articles  discussing  the 

i philosophies  underlying  different  approaches  to  grading.  The  committee 

I had  already  received  descriptions  of  grading  systems  in  other  schools. 

The  articles  were  discussed  at  the  next  meeting,  at  which  time  the  field 
agent  gave  the  committee  additional  information  on  grading  systems  in  other 
f schools  and  suggested  that  the  subsequent  meeting  be  devoted  to  the  develop- 

ment of  three  alternative  approaches  to  grading,  which  could  then  be 
presented  to  the  faculty.  At  the  third  'meeting  the  teachers  worked  out  a 
rationale  for  grading  and  outlined  two  new  alternatives  in  addition  to  the 
present  practice,  which  was  a third  alternative.  By  the  beginning  of 
December,  then,  Steinberg  was  able  to  prepare  a three  page  memorandum  on 
grading  which  was  distributed,  to  the  faculty.  The  committee's  plan  now 
, called  for  discussing  the  alternatives  in  a faculty  meeting  and  then  having 

the  faculty  vote. 

Steinberg  is  trying  to  influence  the  outcome  of  the  vote  by  leaving 
copies  of  the  field  agents'  articles  in  the  teachers'  lounge,  although  he 
is  skeptical  that  non-committee  members  are  reading  them,  and  by  talking 
to  "key"  teachers  about  the  grading  alternatives.  He  defines  key  people 
as  those  who  are  willing  to  initiate  change  and  whom  others  regard  as  know- 
ing what  they  are  talking  about. 

Steinberg  had' no  suggestions  to  offer  for  the  field  agent  role  be- 
cause he  thought  the  success  of  the  role  depended  on  the  agent's  person- 
ality. In  this  case 

...(the  agent's)  personal  involvement  and  enthusiasm — he 
; flies  to  help.  I just  see  it  as  the  person.  Everything 

we  asked  of  the  IFA  took  place. 
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FIELD  AGENT  13-1 

EXPANSION  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
WRESTLING  PROGRAM  IN  JUNIPER 

In  the  coui’se  of  handling  a request  for  information  on  wrestling 
programs,  the  field  agent  formed  a committee  and  worked  with  it  for 
several  months.  Thus  this  case  illustrates  how  a field  agent  might  work 
with  a group  rather  than  with  a single  requestor.  Further,  as  a result 
of  the  committee's  work  there  now  exists  an  expanded  and  more  systematic 
wrestling  program  for  elementary  schools  in  the  district,  so  it  is 
possible  to  trace  the  history  of  the  request  from  its  inception  to  "imple- 
mentation." The  indicators  of  success  are  as  follows:  1.  Six  out  of  the 

seven  schools  in  the  district  have  a wrestling  program  whereas  in  the  past 
only  three  did  so.  2.  The  teachers  who  are  coaching  wrestling,  including 
the  original  three,  are  now  coordinating  their  efforts  through  meetings, 
and  through  basing  their  coaching  on  guidelines  set  forth  by  a university 
coach  who  is  an  expert  on  "kid"  wrestling.  In  the  past  the  original 
three  coaches  worked  on  an  individual  catch-as-catch-can  basis.  3.  The 
boys  participating  in  the  program  now  have  opportunities  to  vrqstle  with 
boys  from  other  schools,  1) . Both  the  field  agent  and  the  requestor  feel 
that  the  original  intent  of  the  request,  namely,  to  improve  the  instruction 
of  wrestling,  is  being  realized.  5.  The  field  agent  is  pleased  that  he 
was  able  to  help  bring  about  coordination  among  teachers  from  different 
schools. 
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The  field  agent  became  "overly”  involved  with  this  request,  and 
he  himself  became  aware  of  this  on  hearing  that  the  principals  wondered 
why  the  field  agent  was  so  involved  and  interested  in  the  wrestling 
program.  Therefore,  the  case  served  as  a "learning  experience"  for  the 
field  agent,  and  alerted  him  to  the  specific  problem  of  systematically 
including  the  Juniper  principals,  as  well  as  the  district  Superintendent, 
in  the  planning  phase  of  a project. 

Wrestling  for  elementary  school  children  was  initiated  seven  years 
ago  by  Bob  Kellerman,  a sixth  grade  teacher  at  the  Swift  School,  Kellerman 
wanted  to  have  a sport  that  boys  could  engage  in  between  the  traditional 
sports  seasons  and  could  be  played  indoors  when  the  weather  was  bad.  Also, 
he  was  looking  for  something  that  entailed  scant  investment  in  equipment 
and  allowed  all  boys  to  participate  who  were  interested.  Wrestling  met 
these  criteria.  In  the  ensuing  years  two  other  elementary  teachers 
became  interested,  introducing  wrestling  at  their  ora  schools.  These  pro- 
grams were  completely  informal  in  that  the  teachers  volunteered  their 
time  for  coaching  the  youngsters  and  there  were  no  interschool  meets . 

As  Kellerman  gained  experience  in  coaching  he  began  to  wonder, 
at  the  end  of  each  wrestling  season,  how  well  he  had  conducted  his  pro- 
gram and  whether  it  could  be  improved.  But  he  never  pursued  the  matter 
beyond  the  meditative  phase  until  spring,  1971  > when  it  occurred  to  him 
to  contact  the  field  agent. 

Kellerman  does  not  recall  how  he  learned  about  the  Dissemination 
Service,  but  it  was  a considerable  time  prior  to  the  initial  contact  with 
the  field  agent.  During  the  initial  visit  with  the  field  agent  Kellerman 
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expressed  his  feelings  about  the  importance  of  a wrestling  program,  his 
concern  about  whether  he  was  instructing  the  boys  properly,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  expanding  the  program  to  allow  for  interschool  meets.  The 
field  agent  thereupon  requested  information  on  elementary  wrestling  pro- 
grams. The  material  returned  by  the  retrieval  staff,  however,  was  not 
germane.  During  the  first  week  in  June  the  field  agent  reviewed  the 
retrieved  documents  with  Kellerman,  and  further  discussed  the  latter's 
interest  in  improving  the  wrestling  program. 

At  this  juncture,  as  the  field  agent  himself  pointed  out,  he 
could  have  told  Kellerman  that  his  request  could  not  be  handled  by  the 
Dissemination  Service  and  that  he  would  have  to  look  elsewhere  for 
assistance.  Instead,  the  field  agent  offered  to  resubmit  the  request, 
and  suggested  that  in  the  meantime  the  other  teachers  in  the  district  who 
were  coaching  wrestling  might  be  contacted,  to  see  whether  they  shared 
Kellerman' s interest  in  developing  a coordinated  district  wrestling  pro- 
gram. Since  this  would  involve  personnel  from  other  buildings,  the  field 
agent  also  suggested  that  all  parties  should  meet  with  the  district 
Superintendent,  fir.  Bingham,  to  obtain  his  support  and  his  suggestions  for 
proceeding.  By  the  same  token,  the  principals  of  the  three  "coaches" 
should  also  be  included. 

The  meeting  with  Mr.  Bingham  occurred  during  the  second  week  in 
June,  or  about  a week  after  the  field  agent  had  looked  over  the  materials 
with  Kellerman.  Those  who  attended  included  Kellerman,  the  other  two 
elementary  "coaches,"  the  high  school  wrestling  coach,  a junior  high 
school  wrestling  "coach,"  and  one  of  the  three  elementary  principals  who 
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had  been  invited.  The  group  met  for  two  hours,  discussing  questions 
posed  by  the  field  agent,  such  as  why  they  felt  that  a coordinated 
wrestling  program  was  needed.  Mr.  Bingham  gave  support  to  pursuing  the 
matter  further,  suggesting  only  that  the  group  move  with  caution. 

A few  days  later  the  field  agent  met  with  Kellermafi  and  the  high 
school  coach  to  discuss  in  greater  detail  the  needs  for  developing  a 
district  program,  what  students  might  gain  from  a wrestling  program,  and 
some  alternatives  for  implementing  such  a program.  The  chief  retrieval 
specialist  from  the  SEA  happened  to  be  in  Juniper  on  one  of  his  visits  to 
the  field  agent,  sc  he  was  also  present,  (it  is  part  of  Dissemination 
Service  policy  to  have  the  retrieval  specialists  visit  the  field  agents 
periodically.)  Finally,  the  retrieval  specialist's  son  also  came,  for  he 
happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity.  The  son  was  a close  friend  of  the  high 
school  coach,  had  wrestled  in  college,  and  was  now  involved  with  a "kid" 
wrestling  program  in  a nearby  city . 

Through  his  son's  involvement  with  wrestling,  the  retrieval  speci- 
alist was  familiar  with  the  "kid"  wrestling  program  developed  by  a leading 
university  wrestling  coach  in  the  state.  He  told  the  group  about  this  and 
suggested  that  the  university  coach  might  be  willing  to  consult  with  them. 
The  group  thereupon  decided  to  invite  the  coach  to  participate  in  a 
wrestling  workshop,  to  be  held  during  the  state's  in-service  day, 

October  8th. 

This  decision  was  not  arrived  at  quickly,  for  often  during  the 
meeting  the  discussion  wandered  to  personal  reminiscences  about  the 
values  gained  from  wrestling  during  student  days.  When  the  talk  veered  in 
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this  direction,  the  field  agent  reminded  everyone  of  the  question  at 
hand,  and  thereby  refocused  the  discussion.  Kellerman  reported  afterwards 
that  he  found  the  field  agent  helpful  at  all  times,  and  that  his  efforts 
helped  expedite  planning.  At  no  time  did  Kellerman  feel  that  the  field 
agent  was  imposing  his  ideas , but  only  that  he  was  offering  suggestions 
for  others  to  consider. 

Following  this  meeting  the  field  agent  wrote  an  outline  of  the 
points  discussed  and  sent  it'  with  two  cover  letters  to  all  elementary 
school  principals,  one  sixth  grade  teacher  in  each  of  the  schools,  the  PE 
coordinator  of  one  junior  high  school,  and  the  high  school  coach.  In  his 
cover  letters  the  field  agent  described  the  history  of  the  wrestling 
endeavor  to  date,  solicited  the  principals'  reactions  to  the  outline  of 
needs,  goals  and  alternatives,  and  indicated  that  everyone  would  receive 
an  invitation  for  a meeting  in  July  for  further  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Kellerman  had  suggested  the  names  of  the  sixth  grade  teachers  to 
the  field  agent  after  contacting  them  to  find  out  whether  they  would  be 
interested  in  acting  as  their  schools'  representatives  for  the  wrestling 
program.  That  the  prospective  representatives  were  all  sixth  grade 
teachers  is  not  coincidental,  for  apparently  in  the  Juniper  district  the 
sixth  grade  male  teachers  are  responsible  for  athletics.  Also,  two  of 
these  teachers,  in  addition  to  Kellerman,  had  already  introduced 
wrestling  at  their  schools. 

The  field  agent  added  the  elementary  principals  to  the  mailing 
list  for  he  was  sensitive  to  the  need  to  solicit  their  interest  and  sug- 
gestions if  the  program  was  to  receive  their  support.  The  three 
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elementary  "coaches"  agreed  to  help  bring  about  principal  support  by 
keeping  their  own  building  administrators  abreast  of  decisions  being  made. 
But  this  meant  that  in  those  schools  where  wrestling  had  not  yet  been 
introduced  there  would  be  no  personal  link  with  the  principal. 

The  meeting  in  July,  intended  for  further  clarification  of  the 
needs  for  a wrestling  program,  was  unsuccessful  in  that  no  principals 
attended.  Subsequently,  Kellerman  and  the  field  agent  met  with 
Superintendent  Bingham  to  report  on  the  progress  made  by  the  persons  who 
had  attended  the  various  meetings  of  the  wrestling  committee.  The 
latter,  for  all  practical  purposes,  consisted  of  Kellerman,  the  field 
agent  and  the  high  school  wrestling  coach.  At  this  time  Kellerman  sug- 
gested that  the  committee  move  more  slowly,  waiting  till  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  and  the  return  of  personnel  to  develop  further  plans. 
Thereupon  the  committee  limited  itself  to  planning  a program  for  the 
October  8th  workshop,  to  which  the  university  wrestling  coach  would  be 
invited  as  key  speaker.  The  workshop  was  intended  to  examine  how  a 
wrestling  program  might  benefit  students,  and  what  processes  others  had 
gone  through  to  organize  one.  By  arranging  for  this  workshop  the  field 
agent  not  only  addressed  himself  to  a specific  interest  of  some  educators 
but  also  to  the  general  desire  expressed  by  some  administrators  in  his 
county  to  have  workshops  originating  within  the  county  during  the  state 
in-service  day. 

During  the  fall  the  field  agent  met  with  Kellerman  and  the  dis- 
trict PE  coordinator  to  develop  the  details  of  the  October  8th  workshop. 
The  two  men  agreed  to  assume  responsibilities  for  arranging  physical 


facilities  and  for  moderating  the  workshop  while  the  field  agent  cor- 
responded with  the  university  coach  about  the  program. 

On  the  evening  prior  to  the  workshop,  all  the  Juniper  elementary 
principals  accepted  an  invitation  to  hear  the  university  coach  talk 
informally  about  "kid"  wrestling  and  to  ask  questions.  The  workshop 
itself  was  attended  by  thirty  elementary  teachers,  about  fifteen  parents, 
and  fifty  children  from  kindergarten  through  sixth  grade.  The  university 
coach  discussed  the  role  of  wrestling  in  grade  school,  and  demonstrated 
wrestling  techniques,  using  some  of  the  children  present.  The  workshop 
was  received  enthusiastically  by  those  who  attended. 

About  ten  days  after  the  workshop  Kellerman,  the  field  agent  and 
the  high  school  coach  reviewed  the  workshop,  expressed  their  satisfaction 
with  it,  and  decided  that  the  next  step  would  be  to  bring  the  prospective 
elementary  wrestling  coaches  together  to  learn  what  they  wanted  to  do. 

The  university  coach  had  left  copies  of  some  articles  he  had  written  on 
"kid"  wrestling  with  Kellerman.  The  committee  decided  to  duplicate  these 
articles  and  distribute  them  to  the  prospective  coaches  as  a means  of 
encouragement.  Also,  at  this  meeting  the  field  agent  indicated  that  he  had 
done  all  he  could  at  this  time,  and  that  he  would  phase  out  his  involve- 
ment with  the  exception  of  encouraging  the  newspapers  to  cover  the 
wrestling  program.  If  he  could  be  helpful  in  other  ways  the  committee  was 
to  let  him  know.  For  their  part,  Kellerman  and  the  high  school  coach 
indicated  a willingness  to  assume  responsibility  from  this  point  on.  The 
latter,  in  particular,  expressed  a desire  to  lead  and  coordinate.  The 
field  agent's  last  suggestion  then  was  that  the  two  men  meet  with 
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Superintendent  Bingham  once  more  before  taking  further  action. 

Two  factors  contributed  to  the  field  agent's  decision  to  detach 
himself  from  the  wrestling  endeavor  even  though  no  program  was  established 
as  yet.  First,  he  felt  it  was  time  for  Kellerman  and  the  high  school 
coach  to  assume  full  leadership.  Through  Kellerman 's  original  request  he 
had  set  something  in  motion,  and  now  the  question  was  whether  it  was 
self-sustaining.  Second,  conversations  with  a district  administrator 
indicated  to  the  field  agent  that  the  principals  were  beginning  to  express 
concern  that  he  was  trying  to  "push"  a wrestling  program  on  the  schools’!-. 
One  principal,  for  example,  who  was  not  aware  of  Kellerman' s initial  ’ 
request,  asked  the  administrator,  "Why  is  [the  field  agent]  so  interested 
in  all  this?"  Since  the  field  agent  was  not  trying  to  advocate  anything, 
but  only  trying  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  client,  he  felt  it  was  time  to 
reduce  his  visibility.  As  the  administrator  pointed  out  to  the  field 
agent,  the  principals  needed  more  information,  but  from  Kellerman  rather 
than  from  the  field  agent. 

Toward  the  end  of  October  Kellerman  and  the  high  school  coach  met 
with  the  prospective  elementary  coaches.  The  group  decided  to  go  ahead 
with  a wrestling  program  even  though  Kellerman  regretted  that  there  would 
be  no  district  funds  for  it,  at  least  this  year.  This  meant  that  the 
teachers  would  not  receive  extra  pay  for  their  coaching  time,  and  that 
there  was  no  money  for  transportation  costs  and  mats.  But  this  was  not 
considered  a major  problem,  especially  since  the  high  school  had  donated 
some  old  mats  t,o  three  elementary  schools  while  three  others  had  indicated 
a willingness  to  buy  new  mats  out  of  PE  funds.  The  elementary  teachers 
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expressed  a need  for  some  training  prior  to  starting  their  own  programs. 
The  high  school  coach  agreed  to  organize  a local  in-service  session  for 
one  evening,  at  which  time  the  teachers  participated  in  training  exer- 
cises and  observed  demonstrations  by  high  school  wrestlers. 

Six  weeks  after  the  in-service  session  Kellerman  reported  that 
120  to  lho  boys  in  the  district  were  participating  in  wrestling,  and  that 
four  small  scale  inter-school  practices  had  been  held  to  date.  Just 
prior  to  Christmas,  which  marks  the  end  of  the  wrestling  season,  there 
was  to  be  a district-wide  tournament  for  the  boys.  Kellerman  is  also 
contemplating  a second  wrestling  season  in  the  spring  if  the  weather  is 
poor . 

At  this  point  Kellerman  feels  some  success  has  been  achieved 
inasmuch  as  more  schools  are  offering  wrestling,  the  boys  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  wrestle  opponents  from  other  schools,  and  the  "coaches"  have 
received  some  instruction  and  guidance  for  teaching  wrestling.  But  com- 
plete success  has  not  been  achieved,  for  as  yet  Kellerman  has  not  applied 
to  the  school  board  to  receive  official  sanction  for  the  program.  He 
would  like  to  obtain  such  sanction,  as  then  the  district  could  budget 
money  to  the  program  for  salaries  and  new  mats.  In  this  way  the 
wrestling  program  would  be  less  likely  to  operate  on  a "catch-as-catch- 
can"  basis.  It  is  likely  that  Kellerman  will  urge  his  colleagues  to 
apply  to  the  district  and  the  school  board  for  official  recognition  of 
the  program. 

In  the  wake  of  the  success  that  Kellerman  feels,  however,  he 
regrets  that  the  principals  were  inadequately  involved  with  the  planning 
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of  the  program,  and  so  did  not  respond  favorably  to  it.  Both  he  and  the 
field  agent,  independently  of  the  other,  claim  the  responsibility  for 
this  turn  of  events.  The  most  visible  consequence  of  the  principals1 
reaction  was  that  Anthony  School  decided  not  to  participate  in  wrestling. 

A district  administrator  reported  that  in  the  fall  he  had  had 
conversations  individually  with  the  principals,  reflecting  their  concern 
about  the  field  agent  trying  to  do  something  about  a district  matter  in 
which  the  principals  were  not  involved.  The  administrator  handled  the 
matter  by  explaining  to  them  that  the  field  agent's  activities  were 
legitimate  since  his  actions  were  in  response  to  the  request.  Also,  he 
informed  the  field  agent  of  the  principals1  concern,  which  led  to  the 
latter's  decision  to  reduce  his  visibility. 

, An  incident  at  a principals'  meeting,  held  the  day  before  the 

first  inter-school  wrestling  practice,  illustrates  their  attitude.  One 
principal  announced  that  an  all-school  wrestling  tournament  was  being 
held  and  that  the  principals  were  not  involved.  It  was  suggested  at  the 
meeting  that  this  should  T.e  verifi  .•  a,  so  Kellerman  was  asked,  "What’s 
this  about  an  all-school  tournament?"  Kellerman  explained  that  there 
wasn't  any  as  yet,  that  he  and  tvo  other  teachers  were  bringing  their 
boys  together  that  day  to  e,  but  that  no  official  scores  would  be 

kept. 

Another  indicator  of  the  principals'  attitude  was  that  some  sug- 
gested to  the  district  administrator  that  the  wrestling  program  be  cur- 
tailed. He  responded  by  pointing  out  that  since  the  teachers  were  con- 
ducting uhe  program  on  their  own  time  they  should  be  left  alone.  But  he 
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also  pointed  put  that  since  the  program  was  not  officially  sponsored  by 
the  district,  no  school  v/as.  obligated  to  participate. 

\ 

It  is  quite  possible  that  this  clarification  of  the  voluntary 
status  of 'the  program  led  Anthony  School  to  withdraw  from  it,  after-  ■ 

indicating  a willingness  to  participate.  A prospective  "coach"  had  been 
' recruited  from  the  school  and  he  had  participated  in  the  in-service 

evening.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  he  told  Kellerman  that  he  could  not 
handle  wrestling  because  his  principal  would  not  let  him.  According  to 
the  field  agent,  however , the  Anthony  teacher  withdrew  because  he  did  not 
like  wrestling.  Thus,  It  may  have  been  that  the  teacher  participated  at 
the.  outset  under  the  impression  that  he  had  an  obligation  to  take  part  v 
in  a district  sport;  and  then  his  principal  told  hijrn  that  the  program 
was  voluntary. 

/ 

/ 

• • Analysis  of  the  Principals1  Response 

The  principals*  response  to  the  wrestling  endeavor  might  be  summed 
up  by  saying  that  they  questioned  the  legitimacy  of  the  field  agent's  role 
in  this  instance  and  therefore  withheld  support  from  his  efforts  to  expand 
wrestling.  There  are  two  sets  of  explanations  which  together’ appear  to 

• account  for  the  principals'  antagonism.  The  first  arises  from  the 
changing  position  of  the  principals,  and  the  second,  from  one  facet  of  the 
way  in  which  the  field  agent  handled  his  role. 


1.  The  alienation  of  the  uripcimls 

/ 

In  recent  years  school  districts  have  become  more  cosmopolitan  by 

\ 

recruiting  administrators  from  the  outside.  At  the  same  time  intermediate 

\ 
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•education  districts  are  'beginning  to  offer  more  classroom  support 

such  as  audio-visual  programs,  cwriculum  consultation,  and  special  edu- 

/* 

cation  facilities.  Both  developments  tend  to  reduce  the  amount  of  con- 
trol a principal  exercises  about  what  occurs  in  his  district  and  his 
building,  and  this  is  what  appears  to  have  happened  in  the  Juniper 
district.  Historically,  the  principals  could  entertain  aspirations  for 
the  superintendency.  They  were  possessive  about  their  buildings  and  what 
transpired  in  them.  • This  began  to  change  as  the  intermediate  education 
district  was  able  to  expand  its  services  to  teachers.  That  the  teachers 
could  avail  themselves  of  these  without  necessarily  consulting  their 
principals  meant  that  the  latter  were  losing  opportunities _ for  control. 
The  situation  changed  further  when  the  school  board  hired  an  outsider  to 
be  Superintendent  for  the  first  time  in  a generation.  The  new  Superin- 
tendent was  relatively  successful  in  attracting  federal  grants  for 
experimental  programs,  but  he  was  less  successful  in  orienting  his 
principals  to  new  ways  of  administering  a district. 

In  effect , the  principals  became  alienated  to  some  degree  as  they 
lost  some  control  over  activities  in  their  buildings.  As  a group,  now, 
they  tend  to  be  wary  of  new  proposals  unless  it  is  evident  that  they  will 
have  an  opportunity* tofbe  involved  from  the  outset  in  the  planning  of 
them.  And  from  their  perspect^lrye^this  was  not  the  case  as  far  as  the 
wrestling  endeavor  was  concerned.  : 

The  efforts  to  involve  the  principals  included' an  invitation  to1 
three  of  them  to  attend  the  June  meeting  at  about  the  time  school  was 
letting  out;  memoranda  during  the  summer  inviting  them  to  attend  meetings 


and  informing  ihein  about  what  had  happened  at  previous  meetings',  and 
"promises"  from  the  wrestling  "coaches"  that  they  would  keep  then r prin- 
cipals j.nformed.  Only  a single  principal  responded  to  one  of  these 
invitations.  In  the  fall,  the  principals'  involvement  was  solicited  by 
an  invitation  to  meet  with  the  university  wrestling  coach,  which  all 
accepted.  . But  by  this  time  the  wrestling  committee  had  gained  momentum  . 
and  the  field  agent  had  become  visible  as  its  leader,  so  the  principals 
probably  felt  excluded  from  what  was  happening,  and  could  only  wonder 
about  the  field  agent's  role  in  what  appeared  Lo  them  to  be  a prospective 

c.  1 

district-  program. 

The  principals'  reaction  might  have  been  avoided,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  if  the  field  agent  had  not  relied  solely  on  memoranda  to 
keep  them  informed.  But  he  himself  did  not  anticipate  that  extra 
effort  might  be  warranted  to  involve  the  principals.  Although  the 
Juniper  Superintendent  and  the  field  agent  are'  on  close  terms,  the: 
Superintendent  did  not  alert  him  to  the  principals'  sense  of  alienation 
until'  after  the  wrestling  workshop.  Yet  there  was  opportunity  for  this 
when  the  field  agent  met  with  .Bingham  in  June  to  discuss  ways  of  proceed- 
ing on  the  wrestling  question.  Quite  possibly,  then,  the  field  agent 
needs  training  in  probing  administrators  when  asking  for  procedural 
suggestions.  Furthermore,  when  the  field  agent  plans  to  solicit  such  . 
advice,  it  might  be  advisable  to  arrange  for  a private  meeting  with  an 
administrator,  either  before  or  after  the  committee  meeting,  (it  will 
be  recalled  that  Bingham  was  asked  for  advice  in  the  presence  of  others 
who  had  been  invited  to  the  first  meeting  on  wrestling.) 


2.  The  field  arent ' r> 


role 
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The  second  set  of  explanations  for  the  principal's  aritap oninra 
toward  the.  wrest], in£  endeavor  arises  from  the  field  agent's  visibility. 

O 

The  antagonism  might  have  been  less  if  the  wrestling  committee  had  been 
more  visible  and  the  field  agent  less  so.  Here  the  underlying  question 
is  hov:  does  a field  "agent  bring  a.  committee  tfiat  he  has  been  instrumental 
in  forming  to  attend  to  the  communication  activities  to  which  he  is 
sensitive? 

The  field  agent  became  visible  to  the  principals  because  the 
information  they  received  about  the  wrestling  endeavor  carried.  his_  signa- 
ture rather  ‘than  that  of  Kell erman 1 s or  of  the  wrestling  committee  as  a 
whole.  Furthermore , although  the  committee  was  cited  in  the  memoranda, 
no  mention  was  made  about  how  the  committee  was  formed , or  how  the  field*' 
agent  became  connected  with  it.  In  short,  there  was  nothing  in . the'  memo- 
randa that  would  allow  the  principals  to  perceive  the  committee  as  an 
entity  in  its  own  right,  independently  of  the  field  agent,  or  to  perceive 

j 

Kellermanfs  original , concern  about  wrestling.  ' 

l ■ / 

Further,  it  may  have  been  the  case  that  insufficient  information 
was  given  to  the  principals  about  the  wrestling  endeavor.  What  they 
received  conisted  of  the  June  11th  memorandum,  invitations  to  summer 
meetings  and  to  the  wrestling  preview  evening  in  the  fall.  But  they  were 
not  kept  infoi'med  about  what  might  be  called  procedural  decisions, 

2 such  as  the  decision  made  during  the  summer  not  to  engage  in  further  - 
planning  until  after  the  October  8th  workshop.  Information  of  this  sort 
might,  most  effectively,  have  been  presented  at  a principals f meeting, 
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thereby  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  ask  quest  j onse  about  the  interest  in 
wrestling.  ..." 

/ * O 

It7  seems  paradoxical,  in  view  of  the  field -agent 1 s frequently 

o 

stated  concern  that<  all  relevant  parties  should  be  Kent  informed  and 
■ * > 

invited  to  participate,  and  his  comorehensive  June  11th  report,  that  the 


principals  were  not  kept  posted  about  procedural  decisions  _■  - This  appears 
to  have  happened  because  the  field  agent  redefined  his  role  during  the 
summer  in  regard  to  the  wrestling  endeavor,  and  in  doing  so  was  unaware 
that  he  had  not  transferred  some  tasks,  for 'Which  he  no  longer  manifested’ 
responsibility,  to  others.  When  the  wrestling  'committee  decided  to  move 
slowly  until  the  fall,  the  field  agent  .indicated  that  he  would  assist  by 
arranging  for  the  university  wrestling  coach  to  be  the  key  speaker  at  a 
workshop.  At  the  same  time  that  he  limited  his  role  in  this  way, 
nothing  was  done  about  defining  the  responsibilities  of  Kellerman  or  the 
high  school  wrestling  coach.  Thus,  no  one  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
letting  the  principals  know  that  the  wrestling  committee  was  postponing  ■ 
further  planning  until  after  a workshop  that  would  address  itself  to 'some 
of  the  questions  being  raised. 

- * f 

The  field  agent's  omission  'in  reassigning  such  tasks  as  communi- 
cating with  the  principals  may  be  attributed  largely  to  his  inexperience 
at  the  time  in  insuring  that  a committee  will  attend  to  the  procedural 
and  communications  activities  to  which  he  himself  is  likely  to  be 
sensitive.  And  of  course  the  more  active  a committee  becomes,  in  such 
matters  the  more  visible  it  becomes  in  its  own  right.  It  becomes  less 
likely,  therefore,  that  a particular  status  gpoup  will  perceive  the  field 
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agent  as  an  advqcate. 


Epilogue  • 

The  principals,  expressed  their  concerns  about  the  wrestling  pro- 
gram' mainly  during  October,  after  the  wrestling  workshop  and  after  the 
program  actually  expanded  to  other  schools.  Subsequent  events  would  sug 
gest  that  ..this  antagonism  was  short-lived,  and  may  not  have,  adverse 

effects  on  whatever  the  wrestling  committee  might  do  in  the  future  to 

r* 

obtain  district  recognition  for  the  program  (unless  the  committee  fails 

to  involve  the  principals).  The  field  agent  visited  Kellerman  in 

y 

December  to  assess  how  the  program  was  going  and  concluded  that  he  had 
set  something  in  motion,  namely,  that  about  twice  as  many  boys  as  hereto 
fore  were  participating  in, the  program,  that  the  quality 'of  instruction 
had  improved,  and  that  lines  of  communicatic  n about  wrestling  had  at 
leabt  been  opened  within  the  district.  A , month  later  the  field  agent 
talked  with  the  district  administrator  who  had  kept  him  informed  earlier 
about  the  principals’  reaction.  The  administrator  told  the  field  agent 
that  he  was  receiving  favorable  comments  from  principals  and  teachers 
about  <the  service  being  provided  in- the  district.  Also,  he  said,  MThe 

wrestling  effort  really  has  turned  out  o3:ay.n  Both  comments  would  indi- 

* . ' * 

'cate  /that  the  principals  have  calmer  attitudes  toward  the  wrestling 

endeavor,  and  that  their  earlier  concerns  are  not  impeding  the  field 

% 

agent’s  activities  in  the  district. 
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PATTERNS  OF  FIELD  AGENT  SERVICE  II!  THE  BLUFF  DISTRICT 

Case  Studies  of  the  Field  Agent's  Role  in  Teacher 
Evaluation,  Tracking,  Foreign  Language 
Instruction  and  a Title  I Project  ■ ■ 
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The  town  of  Bluff  is  twelve  miles  avay  from  the  county  seat 
where  the  IEA  is  located.  Its 'population  is  slowly  declining:  the  1970 

census  showed  1,600  inhabitants  which  is  100  less  than  in  i960.  Bluff's 
economic  base  centers  on  two  factories  which  employ  most  of  its  bread- 

j 

winners.  The  work  is  seasonal  so  some  employees  are  laid  off  periodi- 
cally. Most  Bluff  residents  belong  to  the  working  class  for  the  factory. 

managers  live  in  the  county  scat. 

* 

The  teachers  describe  the  town  as  economically  depressed,  but 

» 

the  poverty  is  not  equally  visible  to  all  teachers.  The  first  grade 
teachers  are  sensitive  to  the  fatherless  families  and  the  mothers  who 
receive  some  form  of  government  assistance,  but  a fifth  grade  teacher 
reported  that  some  years  she  has  no  children  in  her  class  who  participate 
in  the  free  lunch  program. 

The  Bluff  school  district  consists  of  an  elementary  school  with’ 
296  students  and  a six  year  high  school  with  32^  students.  About  50  per 
cent  of  the  hi ghu  school  graduates  go  on  to  college.  The  district  has'  ^5 
professional  staff  members  and  very  low  teacher  turnover.  Almost  a fifth 
of  the  teachers  have  taught  in  the  district  for  more  than  10  years. 
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The  high  school  consists  of  two  buildings,  one  of  which  houses 

< * - 

I grades  7-0,  but  the  school  is  administered  by- one  principal..  The  junior 

/ high  school  building  is  antique,  with  the  traditional  dark  steep  stair- 
way. The  senior  high  school  has  the  functional  drabness  of  a pos fc -World 
War  II  building,  but  the  elementary  school  is  modern,  airy  and  cheery. 

When  the 'district  was  unable  to  find  a new  shop  teacher  several  years ’ago 
f • ■ 

it  converted  the  shop  shack  into  an  office  for  the  Superintendent. 

/ 

- / 

About  ^5  per  cent  of  the  students  are  bussed  in  from  outlying 
* v 

• ranches  , and"  farms.  Some  travel  for  almost  ,an  hour  for  the  Bluff  "distri  ct 

/ 

' covert  one  of  the  largest  areas  in  the  county . A sprinkling  of  Indian 

chaldron  areAin  the  district,  but  they  are  more  in  evidence  during  Title 
/ * 

/ I summer  programs  than  they  are  during  the  school  year.  During  the 

s / “ 

summer  of  1968  Bluff  conducted  a Title  I.  summer  enrichment  program  for 
110  youngsters.  One  component  of  the  program  consisted  of  a week 1 s bus 
tour*  to  the  'State!s  major  city  and  several  state  parks.  Another  com- 
ponent consisted  of  a three  week  arts  and  crafts  program  with /citizens  of 

15- 

the  county  seat  and  Bluff  acting  as  instructors. 

The  district  makes  some  use  of  the  technological  facilities 

provided  by  the  Intermediate  Education  Agency  (IEA).  The  grade  school- 

uses  the  closed  circuit  television  programs  fairly  extensively,  but  the 

high  school  does  so  to  a much  lesser  degree.  The  high  school  principal 

is  regarded  as  a stable  conservative  administrator  who  does  not  readily 

* 

adopt  innovations  until  they  have  proven  their  worth.  However,  some  high 
school  teachers  utilize  the  television  programs  to  compensate  for  the 
shortage  of  instructional  materials.  The  IEA  is  linked  into  a 
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computer-based  data  processing  system  and  the  Bluff  Superintendent  is  a 
member  of  the  system's  advisory  board.  The  high  school  clerical  stuff 
members,  however,  some  of  whom  have  been  there  for  twenty  years,  have- 
been  reluctant  to  use  the  computer  terminal  for  handling  the  payroll, 
attendance  and  scheduling,  and  the  principal  has  done  little  to  overcome 
this  reluctance.  The  Superintendent  recently  took  steps,  therefore,  to 

1 

bring  about  a change  in  clerical  personnel. 

Historically,  each  school  rn  Bluff  was  also  a school  district. 
Although  the  districts  were  combined,  the  staffs  of  the  two  schools  did 
little  in  the  way  of  coordinating  policy  and  programs.  This  nay  change 
in  the  nekt  few  years,  however,  for  the  elementary  principal  who  had  been  . 
there  for  many  years  recently  left,  and  the  new  principal,  Mr.  Ridglejr, 
is  oriented  to  a wide  variety  of  changes , some  of  which  call  for  coordi- 
nation with  the  high  school. 

The  Bluff  school  board  is  regarded  as  conservative,  especially 
in  matters  involving  money.  For  example,  extended  summer  contracts  are 
not  available  to  allow  teachers  to  work  on  curriculum.  Consequently, 
curriculum  committees  tend  to  become  inactive,  for  at  the  high  school  th^ 

teachers  tend  not  to  have  the  time  or  energj^to  engage  in  curriculum 

* • 

planning  after  the  regular  school  day. 
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THE  BLUFF  ADMINISTRATORS 


IV o of  the  three  administrative  positions  in  the  district 


experienced  turnover  in  1970.  Ridgley,  who  had  taught  in  the  elementary 


school  since  the  early  sixties,  replaced  the  elementary  principal  who 
had  been  there  as  long  as  most  teachers  could  remember.  Ridgley  is  in 
his  late  thirties,  holds  an  M.S.  degree,  and  is  currently  participating 
in  an  ex-tern  program  for  administrators.  His  professional  memberships 


principals’  association,  and  he  attends  the  meetings  of  these  groups. 
Like  other  teachers  at  the  elementary  school,  Ridgley  found  himself  in 
a rather  secure  rut  until  he  became  principal.  In  his  new  position  he 
is  laying  the  groundwork  for  a variety  of  changes  which  are  shaking  his 
former  colleagues  out  of  their  routine  patterns . 

The  superintendency  has  a history  of  turnover  every  few  years 

with  most  of  the  incumbents*  moving  on  to  better  positions.  Dillon,  the 

I 

new  Superintendent,  is  also  in  his  late  thirties,  lias  an  M.Ed.  , and 

belongs  to  the  state  teachers  1 * and  administrators’  organizations  whose 

/ 

meetings  he  attends.  He  would  like  to  see  major  curricular  changes 
wrought  in  the  district,  but  feels  that  not  much  can  be  done  in  the  high 
school  until  the  attitudes  of  its  staff  toward  innovation  are  themselves 
changed,  particularly  those  of  the  principal. 

Foley,  the 'high  school  principal,  is  in  his  fifties  and  has  held 
his  position  for  many  •years . Superintendent  Dillon  perceives  Foley  as 


h stable  conservative  administrator  who  is  reluctant  to  change  and  does 
not  exert  as  much  leadership  as  he  should.  Foley  himself  is  aware  of 


include '■the  national  and  local  education  associations,  and  the  state 
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some  matters  that  require  attention,  such  us  the  vocational  curriculum, 
but.  gives  the  impression  either  'of  an  administrator  wh®  doer,  not  know 
how  to  bring  change  about  or  who  is  tired  of  the  aggravations  connected 
with  change  efforts. 

| A few'  changes,  however , have  been  made  at  the  high  school".'  A 

full-time  librarian  and  media  specialist  ’was  added JLer'the  staff  in  1971  • 
An.  eighth  period  was  addedt  to  the  schedule-,^  Several  new  courses  were 
added,  such  as  a second  forei^^  sociology,  psychology  and  ad- 

vanced courses  in  math^and  science.  (The  decisions  to  add  courses  were  • 

made  bv  the  relevant  derailments . ) One  of  the  newer  teachers  on  the  staf: 

\ •. 

is  trying  to  incorporate  the.  computer’s  capability  for  solving  problems 
into  his  teaching.  Another  teacher,  an  we  shall  see,  is  working  on  the 
individualization  of  instruction.  Such  activity  indicates  that  Foley 
allows  his  teachers  to  introduce  changes  as  long  as  they  do  not  contra- 
vene general  administrative  practices  such  as  grading. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  DISSEMIKATION  SERVICE  IN  BLUFF 

When  the  Dissemination'  Service  was  inaugurated,  then,  two  of  the 
Bluff  administrators  were  both  new  to  their  positions  and  committed  to 
bringing  about  change,  while  the  third  was  an  old  hand  who  was  not 
deliberately  resistant  to  change  but  did  not  actively  seek  it.  The 


administrators'  characteristics  affected  the  field  agent's  pattern  of 
contacts  and  work  in  the  district:  Ridgley  and  Dillon  were  among  his 

t 

early  clients,  while  Foley  did  not-make  a request  until  fourteen  months 
after  he  had  first  met  the  field  agent. 
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.The  Superintendent  hud  learned  about  the  Di-s nomination  Service 

even  before  the  field  agent  was  hired.  The  IEA  Superintendent  , who 

|iolds  him  in  high  regard,  had  arranged  for  Dillon  to  meet  with  the  Pilot 

State  Dissemination  training  team  when  they  cane  on  a site  visit.  After 

the  field  agent  was  hired  and  had  begun  his  field  contacts  in  December, 

1970,  Dillon  was  among  the  first  of  the  administrators  whom  he  visited. 

At  that  time  Dillon  told  him  about  the  differences  between  the  two 
: 

principals,  and  that  he  and  Ridgiey  were  currently  working  on  ways  of 
making  teacher  evaluation  more  positive.  He  concluded  the  conversation 
tj>y  offering  to  take  the  field  agent  to  meet  the  principals.  The  visit  . 
with  Foley  did  not  generate  any  requests  for  reasons  which  vill  be  dis- 
cussed later,  but  the  visit  with  SuperintendeAt  Dillon  generated  a 

\ 

\ 

request  regarding  teacher  evaluation.  \ 

After  these  initial  visits  the  field  ageAt  worked  on  several 
requests  with  Ridgiey  and  Dillon,  which  carried  him  through  the  fall  ‘ of 
1971*  Then  as  Ridg.ley  was  consolidating  his  change  efforts  his  requests 
dropped  off.  Meanwhile  the  field  agent  had  several  contacts  with  Foley 
and  two  high  school  staff  members.  In  February,  1971,  Foley  telephoned 
the  field  agent  for  assistance,  and  since  then  the  field  agent  has  found 
himself  involved  extensively  with  the  high  school  and  hardly  at  all  with 
the  elementary  school.' 

The  field  agent's  work  at  the  elementary  school  is  indicative 

1 

of  a cyclical  pattern  of  use  that  is  likely  to  emerge  in  the  long  run 
as  a client  contemplates  a change,  seeks  assistance  from  the  field 
agent,  and  then  does  not  •call,  on  him  again  until  that  change  is  brought 
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under  control/  The  field  agent's  delayed  entry  into  the  high  school 
illustrates  that,  given  enough  time,  a service  committed  to. change  will* 
be  utilized  even  by  educators  who  are  conservative  or  at  least  are  per- 
ceived as  such.  Second,  it  points  up  the  necessity  of  designing  an 
evaluation  of  dissemination  services  to  take  into  account  long-run  as 
veil  as  short-run  developments.  In  the  present  instance  the  evaluation 
team  alinost  missed  the  field  agent's  entry  into  the  high  school,  for  if 
had  ceased  data  collection  before  Foley  contacted  the  field  agent.  (Dat 
about  this  development  were  only  obtainable  because  tlie  field  observer 
was  able  to  maintain  telephone  contact  vith  the  \ield  agent.) 

We  turn  now  to  a detailed  examination  pf  s\rie  of  the  Bluff 
clients.  The  unit  of  analysis  here  will  be  an  area  |tf  concern,  or  a 
topic  rather  than  a si.ngle  request.  For  some  topics Sseveral  requests 
were,  made >....SJDirie_ .of  which  were  handled  by  the  field  agent  directly 
without  referral  to  the  retrieval  staff.  The  topics  to  be  reviewed  are 
teacher  evaluation,  tracking,  foreign  language  instruction,  and  a 

Title  I project.  Although  the  field  argent  gave  assistance  on  at  least 

/ 

twice  as  many  topics  in  Bluff  during  a fourteen  month  period,  these  were 
chosen  for  study  because  they  constituted  the  first  requests.  One  of 
the  primary  differences  between  the  earlier  and  later  topics  is  that 
the  latter  originated  mainly  with  teachers*  while  the  former  originated 
mainly  with  the  administrators,  thus  reflecting  the  snowballing  of  the 
service  from  the  elementary  principal  to  his  teachers. 
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TEACHER  EVALUATION  AT  THE  ELEMIL.'TARY  SCHOOL 

Bluff  elementary  school  is  organized  along  traditional  lines 

vi-th-  self-contained  classrooms  and  a standard  schedule.  Prior  to 

) 

Ridglev’s  appointment  it  underwent  little  change*  Five  years  earlier 

a reading  specialist  had  been  added  to  the  staff  who  began  working  with 

those  first  and  second  graders  who  were  a year  belowr  grade  level  in 

reading.  Since  then  the  reading  program  has  expanded  to  include 

children  in  the  first  three  grades  who  were  h?,ving  reading  difficulties. 

\ 

One  year  an  effort  was  made  to  depart  from  the  self-contained  classroom 
organization  for  reading.  Those  children  who  were  sufficiently  advanced 
in  reading  had  a "free"  period  while  others  were  placed  in  reading  groups 
according  to  their  abilities.  The  program  was  abandoned  because  its  '* 
coordination  was  poor,  that  is,  the  teachers  did  not  know  what  "their" 
students  were  doing  when  they  were  assigned  to  another  room. 

The  poor  coordination  was-- indicative  of  the  lack  of  structure 
within  the  school.  There  were  no  teachers'*  committees  which  dealt  with 
such  matters  as  curriculum  review*  and  the  'principal-  mad^decisions  j 

without  consulting  his  staff.  And  although  the  teachers  saw  each  other 

y' 

socially,  they  rarely  discussed  problems  on  a professional  level. 

Finally,  there  was  little  communication  between  the  principal  and  the 

staff  about  even  such  matters  as  what  special  guests  would  be  visiting 

A 

the  school  on  a particular  day. 

With  Ridgley’s  appointment  all  this  began  to  change  rapidly. 

He  formed  committees  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  including  a 
curriculum  planning  group  and  a group  charged  with  changing  the  procedurps 
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for  teacher  evaluation.  A hull et in  vac  Witten  each  day  announcing 
visitors,  the  educational  television  schedule,  sports  activities  and 
other  events.  (Even  the  field  observer1  a name  was  posted  when  it  was 
known  in  advance  that  she  would  he  coming.)  The  bulletin  concluded 
with  a thought,  poem  or  "pearl  of  wisdom"  for  the  day  and  was  posted 
on  the  hoard  opposite  the  teachers1  mailboxes. 

Ridgloy  was  interested  in  having  teacher  evaluation  procedures 
revised  for  two  reasons.  First,  as  part  of  its  conservatism  on  money 
matters  the  school  hoard  disliked  paying  "poor"  teachers  and  therefore 

wanted  to  he  informed  about  the  competencies  of  the  staff.  Second,  as 

\ 

soon  as  he  became  principal  thfe  hoard  asked  Ridgley  to  eliminate  one 

staff  member  by  the  following  summer  in  order  to  bring  the  size  of  the 

staff  into  line  with  the  declining  size  of  the  student  body.  This  placed 

the  principal  in  an  awkward  position  for  it  meant  that,  in  off  feet,  he 

would  have  to  fire'  one  of  his  former  colleagues.  He  decided  that  the 

best  approach  to  it  would  be  to  develop  criteria  against  which  all 

teachers  could  be  measured,  and  then  eliminate  the  "lowest  scoring" 

person.  In  this  way  he  hoped  to  be  on  firm  ground  in  case  teachers 

challenged  his  decision,  and  to  eliminate  the  kind  of  threatening  per- 

■ ... 
sonality  judgements  that  sometimes  enter  into  such  decisions.* 

Both  the  school  board’s  general  demand  for  identifying  poor  . - 

^ • 

teachers  and  its  specific  request  led  Ridgley  to  realize  that  existing 
procedures  for  evaluation  were  inadequate.  During  the -fall  he  discussed 
evaluation  procedures  at  length  with  Dillon,  and  concluded  that  evalu- 
ation should  he  positive  rather  than  threatening,  and  that  through  it 
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teachers  should  obtain  constructive  feedback  about  how  they  mi^ht 
improve  their  performance. 

Ridgley  thought  that  one  approach  might  be  to  adapt  a management 
by  objective  plan  known  as  RTG  that  a major  manufacturing  firm  had 
developed  for  evaluating  the  performance  of  its  managers.  RIG  required 
that  each  employee  specify  the  objectives  he  wanted  to  attain  in  a given 
time  period,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  determine  how  his  performance 
compared  with  the  objectives.  Furthermore,  he  was  to  analyze,  why  he 
either  failed  to^reach  an  objective  or  "over-reached"  it.  Ridgley 
developed  a month -by-month  RIG  for  himself,  informing  his  committee 
chairmen  and  the  school  board  about  it  so  they  could  see  how  well  he  was 
doing  in  the  light  of  his  own  objectives. 

In  November,  when  the  evaluation  committee  hadAits  first  meeting, 
Ridgley ’ suggested  that  they  pursue  the  RIG  model.  The  committee  had 
difficulty  grasping  RIG  for  Ridgley  had  no  written  information  to  give 
them.  Also,  its  members,  along  with  the  other  teachers,  were  experi- 
encing  an  anxious  and  threatening  time.  They  faced  two  new  administra- 
tors and  were  therefore  uncertain  about  what  to  expect  from  them.  Also, 
one  of  their  number  would  be  eliminated  at  a time  when  vacancies  in 

X 

teaching  were  becoming  scarce. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  December,  1970,  when  the  field 
agent  and  Dillon  visited  Ridgley.  Ridgley  had  already  met  the  field 
agent  at  an  elementary  principals*  meeting  the  previous  month  when  the 
field  agent  made  a formal  presentation  about  the  service.  At  that  time 
the  principal  chatted  personally  with  the  field  agent,  expressing  his 
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enthusiasm  for  the  service  and  asking  him  to  come  to  Bluff  as  soon  as 
possible.  When  the  field  agent  came  to  his  office,  Ridgley  almost 
immediately  talked  about  his  general  interest  in  teacher  evaluation  and 
his  particular  interest  in  RIG,  and  asked  whether  the  field  agent  could 
obtain  more  information  about- the  latter.  There  was  discussion  to  the 
effect  that  there  might  he  alternative  systems  for  accomplishing  manage- 
ment by  objectives,-  but  that  RIG  should  be  explored  first.  The  field 
agent  agreed  to  do  so,  and  subsequently  informed  the  retrieval  staff 
that  Ridgley  was  interested  in  "management  systems  based  on  .performance 
objectives,  with  RIG  as  a possible  model.  " The  SEA  itself  was  insti- 
tuting sue!)  a management  system,  so  the  retrieval  specialist  had  a 
pertinent  booklet  available  which  he  sent  on.  to  Bluff.  He  also  wrote' to 
the  company  for  information  on  RIG. 

Meanwhile,  Ridgley  was  faced  with  the  immediate  task  of  elimi- 
nating oi>e  teacher.  As  he  worked  with  his  own  RIG  system  lie  realised 
this  was  not  something  that  could  be  implemented  quickly,  so  he  develope 
a criterion  of  "flexibility"  for  deciding  which  teacher  to  eliminate. 

The  criterion  was  that  those  staff  members  who  could  work  in  several 
capacities  were  of  more  value  to  the  school  than  those  who  could  work  in 
only  one  capacity.  As  a result  the  librarian  was  eliminated,  for  she 
could  not  function  as  a teacher  while  there  was  a teacher  on  the  staff 
who  could  function  as  a librarian.  Then,  by  reshuffling  teaching 
assignments,  Ridgley  eliminated  an  upper  grade  teaching  position. 

By  the  second  semester  much  of  the  anxiety  and  tension  that 
characterized  the  school  was  reduced.  The  teachers  no  longer  worried 
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about  who  would  be  eliminated  from  the.  staff.  Also  they  came  to  realize 
that  Ki'dgley  as  principal  was  much  less  stubborn  and  more  willing;  to 
give  ground  than  he  had  been  as  a teaching*  colleague.  Finally,  the  staff, 


about  trying  new  things  and  were  responding  to  Ridgley's  efforts  to  bring 


it  easier  for  the  evaluation  committee  to  pursue  its  tasks. 

In  effect  the  committee  was  trying  to  do  two  things.  Its  chair- 
person,  Mrs.  Kent,  had  obtained  evaluation  forms  from  neighboring 

/ • '•  •"  v 

districts,  and  these  were  being  reviewed  to  see  what  might  be  usable  at 

Bluff.  In  addition,  the  committee  was  trying  to  adapt  RIG  for' teacher 

use.  This  was  proving  to  be  quite  difficult,  however.  As  Mrs.  Kent 

explained:  . 

I have  questions  about  RIG.  It's  not  that  clear.  We  need  some- 
one to  explain  it  to  us.  Then  the  committee  would  be'  more  sold  . 

on  it.  [The  retrieval  specialist]  talked  to  us  about  it.  [But] 
where  do  we  go  . . . [Our  committee]  meets  irregularly.  . . . 

There  should  be  an  in-service  for  RIG.  / . . I tried  writing  my  ’ 
own' RIG  and  its  hard..  . . . I'm  not  sure  I understand  it.  . . . 

You  can  sec  what  production  workers  produce,  but  [you  can't] 
see  immediately  for  teachers.  How  do  you  judge  an  effective 
teacher?  [The  principal]  didn't  give'. me  a negative  check  and  he 
has  a child  ip  my  class.  But  I know/I'm  not  that  good. 

In  attempting  to  grasp  RIG  and  work  with  it,  the  committee  concluded  that 

evaluation  could  not  function  independently  of  curriculum,  for  teachers 

could  not  write  their  own  objectives  .without  relating  them  to  what  they 

were  teaching.  As  the  need  for  coordination  with  the  curriculum  cora- 


especially  the  teachers  with  less  seniority,  were  losing  their  hesitancy 
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mittee  became  apparent,  the  effort  :;to  adapt  RIG  became  more,  cumbersome . 


This  was  exacerbated  by  the  amount  of  time  needed,  to  receive  information 

. . ? 

from  a school  district  in  the  east  which  was  attempting  to  implement 
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RIG.  (The  district  was  located  in  the  same  city  as  the  company  which 
had  developed  RIG.) 

Meanwhile,  during  th*^  winter  and  spring  of  1971  the  fieldutgent 
collected  a variety  of  information  for  Ridgley  on  Evaluation,  which  he 
in  turn  passed  on  to  Mrs . Kent.  Ridgley  duplicated  one  article  dealing 

with  the  administrator's  role  and  distributed  it  to  all  of  his 

* / 

teachers.  He  also  gave  the  superintendent  enough  copies  to  pass  on  to 
others  in  the  district.  The  elementary  teachers  appreciated  receiving 
this  article  for  it  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  become  aware  of  an 
administrator's  problems  in  the  teacher-principal  relationship. 

i 

The  field  agent  also  paid  several  visits  to  Bluff  to  discuss 
evaluation  with  the  principal  and  some  of  the  teachers.  On  one  occasion 
he  spent  four  hours  working  with  members  of  the  evaluation  committee  on 
RIG  objective^  for  spelling.  Each  person  came  up  with  a different  set 
of  objectives,  and  the  field  agent  pointed  out  that  it  was  important  to 
reflect  such  differences  in  instructional  approaches.  On  a second 
occasion  the  field  agent  and  Mrs.  Kent  reviewed  an  evaluation  check  list 
that  Ridgley  had  developed.  Ridgley  tried  out  the  form  on  Mrs.  Kent  and 
she  didn't  like  it.  Thereupon  the  field  agent  suggested  that  the 
principal  play  the  role  of  the  teacher  who  is  to  be  evaluated  through 
this  form.  As  a result  of  this  table-turning  experience,  Ridgley  agreed 

I 

that  the  form  needed  tp  be  modified.  On  a third  occasion  the  field 
agent  discussed  with  the'  teachers  how  a video-tape  recording  machine 
might  be  used  in  evaluating  teaching  performance.  The  teachers'  became 
interested  in  this  method  after  watching  a television  in-service  program 
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that  the  field  agent,  had  helped  organize.  For.  tin  s program  a classroom 

! 

situation  liad  been  taped,  and  after  it  was  aired,  several  educators  were 
televised  as  they  discussed  what  had  been  seen  on  tape.  The  field  agent 

explained  to  the  Bluff  teachers  how  his  own  teaching  had  benefited  from 

» 

seeing  himself  on  tape,  and  that  the  machine  van*  a non-threatening  device 
which  allowed  a teacher  to  see  himself  as  he  might  appear  to  others  . ‘ * 

Several  teachers  indicated  that  they  would  like  to  experiment  with  video- 
tape.. - The  field  agent  then  arranged  for  Ridglcy  to  learn  how  to  operate 
the;  IEA  video-tape  machine,  which  was  loaned  to  the  school  for  one  week. 

By  April,  Ridgley  was  becoming  less  committed  to  RIG  while  some 
members  of  the  evaluation  committee  began  thinking  it  raighjt  be  useful. 
Several  months  earlier  one  teacher  had  asked  Ridgley,  "Why  RIG?"  to 
which  lie  replied,  MWe  have  to  start  somewhere. 11  But  in  the  spring  she 
commented  that  it  seemed  like  a good  way  to  go.  Ridgley ’s  waning  enthu- 
siasm was  prompted  by  the  information  he  finally  received  from  the  school 

* i . 

district  in  the  east.  The-  Superintendent  wrote  that  there  was  a two  day 

/ 

in-service  program  connected  with  the  implementation  of  RIG,  but  that  ' 
problems  had  arisen  so  that  as  yet  it  was  not  off,  the  ground.  Also, 
Ridgley  fs  own  perusal  of  the  literature  led  him  to  take  a broader  look 
at  evaluation.  One' article  indicated  that  school  boards  were  mainly 
interested  in  general  statements  about  teachers’  performances  rather 

V 

than-  lengthy  check  lists.  For  1971,  then,  he  used  the  existing  chock 
list  as  a basis  for  individual  conferences  with  teachers,  but  gave  the 
board  only  his  written  comments  on  the  staff's  performance..  Other 
literature  gave  him  a vocabulary  for  what  to  evaluate  such  as  "student 
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control"  and  "inter-personal  relations."  Such  input  led  Ridgley  to 
envision  an  evaluation  procedure  that  included  some  aspects  of  RIG  as 
well  as  of  other  models. 

Ridgley  also  began  realising  that  it  v/ould  take  time  to  hammer 

out  an  evaluation  procedure  that  van  acceptable  to  the  teachers » would 

} 

tie  in  with  the  curriculum,  and  would  stress  performance  instead  of 

/ ■ 

personality.  Since  he  had  solved  the /immediate  problem  of  eliminating 

'/  ■ 

one  staff  member,  he  suggested  to  Mrs.  Kent  that  her  committee  work  on 

evaluation  for  almost  a year,  and/ come  up  with  a plan  by  January,  197? * 

/ 

For, the  remainder  of  the  school  year  the  committee  members* 

/ 

reviewed  the  information  provided  by  the  field  agent,  meeting  several 

times  to  discuss  what  they  ^nought  were  the  best  ideas  in  the  literature. 

/ 

But  they  found  it  difficult*  to  tie  the  ideas  together.  The  variety  and 

/ ’ 

amount  of  information  cQiifused  them,  and  the  result  was  that  each  of  the 

/ 

five  members  evolved  different  ideas  about  what  evaluation  entailed. 

/ 

When  the  school  year  closed  in  1971 , then,  the  range  of  possible  evalu- 

> / 

ation  approaches  yks  quite  wide.  RIG  was  still  in  the  picture,  but  it 

/ 

was  no  longer  tty'e  only  approach  being  considered. 

! . 

/ 

The  year  f s focus  on  evaluation  had  several  side  effects  which 

/ 

/ * ■ 

Ridgley  felt/were  positive.  First,  it  led  to  a review  of  the  curriculum  * 

* / *" 

and  teaching  methods.  Second,  it  raised  the  question  of  what  the 
principals  job  entails  and  how  he  can  help  teachers  meet  their  goals. 

Third,/ it  helned  increase  professional  interaction  among  the  teachers. 

/ ‘ ' 

Sinc/e  Bluff  is  a small  community,  the  teachers  see  one  another  socially 
a/good  deal,  hut  until  Ridgley  became  principal  they  had  rarely  discussed  • 
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their  work  or  shared  their  classroom  problems.  How  they  were  beginning 
to  identify  with  each  other,  even  to  the  point  of  saying  "we."  Fourth-, 
the  realization  that-  evaluation  and  curriculum  were’  intertwined  contri- 
buted to  Ridgley 1 s decision  to  institute  a common  planning;  period  for 
the  following  year.  The  schedule  was  rearranged  to  allow  the  teachers 
to  be  free  for  forty-five  minutes  each  morning  before  classes  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  with  each  other  and  discussing  such  matters  as 
evaluation.  ’ ^ 

When  school  resumed  in  the  fall,  Ridgley  adopted  the  strategy 
of  having  the  teachers  develop  RIG  subject  by  subject  in  order  to  arrive 
at  an  evaluation  instrument.  Math  was  chosen  as  the  first  subject 
because  all  teachers  must  cover  it  in  their  classes,  and  because  the 
school  was  eligible  for  adoption  of  new  math  books.  The  establishment 
of  math  objectives  would  serve  triple  duty.  Besides  being  used  for 
evaluation,  they  could  serve  as  criteria  that  would  allow  the  curriculum 
committee  to  develop  math  guidelines  for  the  school  and  to  choose  new 
math  books. 

Ridgley  also  asked  the  field  agent  for  further  assistance:  As 

it  happened  the  Superintendent  of  another  district  was  also  interested 
in  evaluation,  so  the  field  agent  developed  plans  during  the  summer  for 
an  evaluation  workshop  to  be  held  on  the  state  in-service  day  at  the 
beginning  of  October.  The  field  agent  suggested  to  Ridgley  that  he 
attend  the  workshop,  and  that  they  could  proceed  from  there.  The 
principal  attended,  accompanied  by  most  of  his  staff.  As  a result  they 
obtained  the  SEA's  latest  forms  and  information  on  evaluation,  which 
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proved  quite  helpful. 

The  workshop  itself  mot  with  different  reactions , 'however.  The 
main  speaker,  a high  ranking  SEA  official,  was  accustomed  to  talking  to 
school  boards  and  administrators,  but  not  to  teachers.  Consequently,  he 
had  difficulties  handling  the  negatively  toned  questions  from  the 
teachers,  which  dealt  with  such  matters  as  personality  clashes  between 
an  evaluator  and  an  individual  teacher.  Moreover,  he  and  the  persons 
participating  with  him  in  the  discussion  did  not  agree  on  their  responses 
to  the  questions.  Thus,  one  Bluff  teacher  recalled  mainly  the  negative  * 
tone  of  the  workshop  and  the  difficulty  she  had  in  following  the  discus- 

sion.  Mrs.  Kent  had  a similar  reaction,  but  in  addition  she  became  i 

. ' • i 

aware  that  evaluation  should  be  positive  for  teacher-  and.  school  develop- j 

ment . ' She  hoped  that  the  other  teachers  received  a similar  message  but  \ 

' . • ' ; s 

was  not  sure  that  they  did.  Ridgley  felt  that  the  workshop  had  short- 
comings but  nonetheless  that  it  was  worthwhile.  It  reenforced  his  ideas  . 


that  evaluation  should  focus  on  performance^and  program  rather  than  per-  '• 
sonality,  and  that  its  main  function  is  to  improve  instruction. 

Mrs.  Kent's  committee  resumed  its  discussion  in  the  fall  but 
continued  to  flounder  in  the  welter  of  ideas  and  the  variety  of 
evaluation  forms  it  had  collected.  With  the  workshop  over,  Mrs.  Kent 
sensed  a restless^ir.  There  had  been  much  talk  and  now  the  time  was 
ripe  for  beginning  to  commit  ideas  to  paper  and  develop  something 
concrete.  But  this  was  difficult  since  the  committee  could  not  arrive 
at  a synthesis  and  was  uncertain  of  its  direction.  So  Mrs.  Kent  found 
she  was  "dragging  her  feet"  about  convening  her  committee  and  calling 
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for  a definite  plan.  This  situation  Vciu  exacerbated  by  the  removal  of 
the  January  3 1972,  deadline,  for  Ridglcy  hud  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  evaluation  is  subject  to  continuous  change,  with  no  final  stopping 
point.  Also,  by  this  time  he  had  become*  much  concerned  with  curri- 
culum development  as  with  evaluation,  and  was  therefore  not  keeping 
abreast  of  .the  activities,  of  the  evaluation  committee  as  much  as  he  .had 
in  the  previous  year.  What  the  committee  did  have  going  for  it,  however, 
was  that  the  teachers  as  a whole  had  lost  much  of  their  anxiety  and  fear 
of  the  previous  year  in  regard  to  evaluation.  This  may  be  attributed 
to  the  emphasis  on  program  and  performance  rather  than  personality,  and 
to  Ridgley's  democratization  of  decision-making  processes. 

This  was  the  situation,  then,  in  mid-October  when  the  field 

observer  conducted  her  last  interviews  at  Bluff.  Several  months  later,.-. 

the  field  agent  reported  that  the  committee  had  developed  an  evaluation 

form  which  was  substantially  similar  to  the  interim  form  that  Riagley 

had  used  in  his  individual  conferences  with  teachers  the  previous  year. 

No  one  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  form,  but  everyone  wras  relieved 

that  the  task  was  completed,  for  the  subject  of  evaluation  had  been 

talked  to  death.  The  field  agent1 s description  of  the  final  outcome 

dovetails  with  the  field  observer's  impressions  from  her  mid-October 

visit,  namely,  that  Mrs.  ’Kent  .felt  the  need  to  bring  the  committee's 

task  to  a definite  conclusion,  but  that  no  clear-cut  ideas  had  emerged 

\ 

for  doing  so.  t ^ 

Although  the  instrument  that  the  evaluation  committee  developed 
left  something  to  be  desired,  tht  entire  evaluation  endeavor  had 
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.several  side  effects  which  should  not  be  underestimated.  First,  the 
field  agent’s  visits  to  the  school  fo^this  project  afforded  teachers 
an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted*. with  him.  Together  with  Ins  in- 
service  television  programs , the  visits  may.  have  served  to  stimulate 
subsequent  requests  from  several  elementary  teachers.  Second,  the  con- 
cern with  evaluation  generated  interest  in  'procedures  for  bringing 

\ > ‘ ~ 

about  curriculum  changes.  Third,  the  fact-  the  teachers  and  principal 


were  able  to  work  together  in  such  a sensitive  area  as  evaluation  may 
make  it  easier  for  them ’to  deal  with  changes  in  other  areas. 

V 

The  variety  of  information  that  Ridgley  a_nd  Mrs . Kent  received 
from  the  field  agent,  the  SEA  work's  hop  and  other  sources  had  little 


direct  bearing  on  the  evaluation  form  that  was  ultimately  jdeveloped."" 


But  it  did  contribute  to  the  process 
said,  "It  was  a stimulus,  a, catalyst 
the  evaluator  and  the  teacher.  . . . 


of  arriving  at  that  form.  Ridgley 
. . . it  opened  the  door  between 
It  gives  us  common  things  to  talk 


about."  In  other  words  / the  material  may  have  served  as  a "buffer 
between  the  teachers  ahd  the  principal,  enabling  them  to  think  about 
evaluation  procedures  and  their  implications  without  being  threatening 


to  the  teachers.  Also,  evaluation  procedures  could  be  rejected  on  thei 
merits  without  concern  for  offending  their  proponents,  who  were  outside 
of  Bluff.  Finally,  the  material  provided  information 'about  what  other 
districts  were  doing.  Since  in  most  instances  the  Bluff  teachers  were 
not  pleased  with  what  other  districts  were  doing,  the  material  may 
have  allowed  them  to  realize  that  they  were  no  worse  off  than  other 
school  staffs.  This  in  turn  may  have  given  them  some  confidence  to  go 
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ahead  with  their  own  form  even  thoiirh  they  were  not  satisfied  with  it. 

, '■  t 

As  recards  the  field  agent’s  contribution  to  the  evaluation 
/ 

project,  both  Ridgley  and  Mrs.  Kent  felt  that  he  did  all  that  could  be 

expected  of  him.  Both  were  enthusiastic  about  his  ability  to  contribute 

to  group  discussions.  . Mrs.  Kent  came  to  sae  the  field  agent  as  someone 

who  can  exercise  "ob jectivity”  because  lie  is  an  outsider,  and  who  can 

1 bring  a fresh  point  of  view  to  the  situation.  This  was  ‘particularly 

ei-ucial  at  the  time  when  the  committee  was  still  associating  evaluation 
o 

**\ 

with, personality,  appraisals.  The  field  agent  was  able  to  present  ideas 

without  threatening  anyone’s  status.  Ridgley  described  the  field  agent 

as  someone  who  "pinpoints  things  we  wouldn’t  see..  I have  the  feeling. 

he  has  talked' with  the  IEA  Superintendent  and  others  , and  knows  the 

material  [on  evaluation].”  Thus  Ridgley  attributed  a certain  amount  of 

expertise  to  the  field  agent.  Moreover,  lie  felt  that  the  teachers,  who 

/ 

responded  positively  to  the  field  agent,  did  likewise,  perceiving  him 
as  an  "outside  expert." 

Mrs.  Kent,  however,  distinguished  between  the  expertise  that  the 
field  agent  could  offer  and  that  which  a specialist  in  evaluation  could 
offer.  The  field  agent  was  very  helpful  to  her  committee  by  offering 
an  outside  point  of  view;  more  could  not  be  expected  of  him,  and  Mrs. 
Kent  was  uncertain  about  other  ways  of  utilizing  the  field  agent.  A 
specialist  might  have  been  able  to  have  given  more  direction  than  the 
field  agent. 

The  variety  of  comments  that  Mrs.  Kent  made* about  the  function- 
ing of  her  committee  and  the  field  agent’s  role  suggests  that  she  was 
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confronted  with  a dilemma,  which  inay  become  common  among  teachers  as  a. 

school1 s decision-making  processes  are  increasingly  democratized.  On 

the  one  hand,  the  teachers  wuni-the  power  and  authority  to  control 

.their  own  working  conditions;  on  the  other,  they  lack  the  expertise  to 

come  to  grips  with  certain  tasks.  The  solution  of  delegating  these 

tasks  to  an  expert  puts  them  in  the  uncomfortable  position  of  rubber- 

stamping  the  ideas  of  others.  It  is  conceivable  that  in  some  instances 

the  field  agent's  role  can  help  resolve  this  dilemma.  It  can  bring  in 

* 

what  the  experts  know  and  can  outline  alternatives  and  their  conse- 
quences ; decisions  need  not  be  delegated  to  experts. 

In  retrospect  the  field  agent  concluded  that  his  role  in  the 
evaluation  endeavor  was  limited  by  three  constraints  . First,  at  the..- 
time  lie  was  brought  into  the  project,  Ridgley  was  already  strongly 
dommitted  to  RIG.  Therefore,  the  field  agent  felt  that  he  could  not 
legitimately  suggest  that  a broad  approach  be  taken  to  evaluation  or 
that  several  alternatives  be  considered.  Second,  the  staff's  tension 
and  anxiety  at  the  time  also  precluded  a more  systematic  approach. 

Ridgley 's  and  Mrs.  Kent's  comments  about  the  field  agent's  role  invite 
the'  inference  that  his  efforts  were  directed  as  much  to  reducing  these 
two  constraints  as  .they,  were  to  assisting  directly^ with  the  evaluation 
endeavor.  Had  these  constraints  not  existed,  the  field  agent  believes 
that  his  role  would  have  taken  a different  course,  and  that  a more 
satisfactory  evaluation  instrument  might  well  have  emerged. 

The  third  constraint  was  that  the  field  agent’s  role  never 

• / 

became  clearly  defined  beyond  the  retrieval  of  the  requested  information. 
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Therefore,  he  felt  reluctant  to  play  a more  active  role  in  facilitating  the 
work  of  the  evaluation  committee.  (This  problem  was  partly  clue  to  the 
field  agent's  inexperience  at  the  time,  and  his  uncertainty  about  the 
variety  of  ways  in  which  he  could  be  of  service.  Since  then  he  has 
learned  how  to  explore  his  role-definition  with  a client  with  regard  to  a 
particular  request,  and  to  suggest  further  services  such  as  meeting  with 
a committee  over  time.) 

TRACKING  AT  BLUFF  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

When^Bluff  students  finish  elementary  school  they  move  from  self- 
contained  classrooms  to  tracked  classes.  The  students  in  grades  7-11  are 
grouped  by  ability  for  language  arts  and  math.  The  grouping  is  originally 
o determined  by  performance  in  the  sixth  grade.  Moreover,  the  grouping  is 

global  rather  than  by  subject  so  that  someone  who  is  competent  in  math 
but  not  so  in  English  will  be  placed  in  the  lower  group.  In  the  past 
there  were  three  groups  but  more  recently  there  have  been  two.  One  was 
the  basic  group  and  the  other  was  the  standard  group.  Each  year, 

Mr.  Foley,  the  high  school  principal,  discussed  grouping  with  his  staff, 
but  made  no  changes  in  the  basic  structure,  although  he  himself  has  not 
always  been  in  favor  of  grouping.  He  has  frequently  been  criticized  by 
parents  who  were  dissatisfied  with  groupi:  3,  but  felt  that  he  would  be 
criticized  no  matter  what  he  did.  Also,  he  thought  that  everything  had 
been  tried  already,  and  that  the  two-group  system  was  as  good  as  any  other 
arrangement  for  placing  students  in  classes.  This  was  the  situation  when 
three  events  occurred  during  1970-71  that  led  the  Superintendent  to 
initiate  action  which  culminated  in  a decision  to  abolish  tracking 
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altogether. 

First,  Kidgley  was  opposed  to  tracking  for  he  felt  tliat  it  was 
harmful  to  the  self-image  of  students  placed  in  the  lower  track, - Thus, 
he  refused  to  furnish  the  high  school  principal  with  information  about, 
the  ability  levels  of  the  sixth  graders.  Foley,  the  high  school  princi- 
pal, exerted  pressure  on  him  by  appealing  to  the  Superintendent , so 
Ridgley  did  eventually  supply  the  information.  Second,  Dillon,  who  was 
new  to  the  superintendency,  was  criticised  about  tracking  by  several 
parents  and  teachers.  When  he  discussed  this  with  Foley,  the  latter 
indicated  that  such  criticism  was  routine  and  that  better  options  were 
not  available,  Dillon  pursued  the  matter  further  with  several  teachers 
and  with  Ridglcy , and  discovered  that  there  was  a wide. .range  of  attitudes 
and  beliefs  concerning  the  justification  for  and  the  effects  of  tracking. 
Third,  one  day  several  low  ability  seventh  grade  boys  ’were  just  having  * 
a heck  of  a time,”  and  someone  pointed  out  to  Dillon  that  the  source  of 
their  behavioral  problems  was  that  they  were  perceived  by  others  as 
having  low  ability. 

This  last  event  prompted  Dillon  to  act,  although  he  was 
uncertain  about  what  to  do.  Also,  tracking  was  a building  matter  rather 
than  a district  one.  For  the  Superintendent  to  initiate  action  against 
something  that  the  principal  was  willing  to  support  magnified  the 
problem  of  what  to  do.  Finally,  it  will  be  recalled,  Foley  is  a conser- 
vative principal  who  is  easily  threatened  by  change.  This  meant  that 
Dillon  not  only  had  to  initiate  action,  but  also  had  to  do  it  in  a >Jay 

that  did  not  pose  a threat  to  Foley !s  authority. 

/* 
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Although  Superintendent  Dillon  and  the  field  agent  were  becoming 
well  acquainted,  the -former  had  not  yet  used  the  Service  and  wps-'hti  11 
uncertain  about  what  it  entailed.  So  the  Supcrinterukrrft  asked  the  field 
agent  whether  a review  of  tracking  was  tlje'-lfind  of  thing  that  could  be 
researched.  When  the -field  agent'  responded  affirmatively,  the  Superin- 
tendent suggested  .tO'Toley  that  the  district  might  try  out  the  new 
servic.e-'Wi'th  regard  to  tracking.  By  bringing  the  field  agent  and  his 
information  resources  into  the  situation,  Dillon  believed  that  something 
could  be  done  without  seeming  to  pressure  anyone.  As  he  noted,  "I 

i 

guess  we  used  [the  Service]  to  sugareoat  the  pill  a little." 

By  the  end  of  February,  when  Dillon  contacted  him-,.,  the  field 
agent  had  learned  that  it  was  beneficial  for  all  persons  concerned  with 
a problem  to  confer  together  with  him.  This  approach  increased  the 
likelihood  that  those  who  were  concerned  would  become  committed  to 
developing  a solution.  Also,  it  allowed  for  the  airing  of  divergent 
viewpoints,  which  in  turn  gave  depth  to  the  defi'ni-tion  of  the  problem. 

The'  field  agent  suggested  to  Dillon  that  the  two  of  their,  meet  with  the 
teachers  and  with  the  high  school  principal  to  find  out  how  they  viewed 
tracking, 

Dillon  was  very  receptive  to  this  suggestion,  for  there  was 

little  communication  among  the  faculty  about  curriculum.  The  high  school 

is  supposed  to  have  staff  meetings  once  a month,  but  about  half  are 

* * /' 

cancelled  because  of  conflicts  with  athletic  events  and  other  activities. 
When  meetings  are  he]d  they  function  mainly  to  allow  ‘"someone  to  get 
something  off  his  chest"  and  to  expedite  administrative  matters.  Dillon 
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said,  "In  this  environment  teachers  have  no  history  of  getting  together 
and  looking  only  at  the  pro  grain."  Mrs . Anderson , a seventh  grade 
teacher,  corroborated  this  situation,  saying  that  there  were  few  meetings 
for  teachers!  The  junior  high  school  teachers,  who  enjoy  good  relations 
with  each  other,  discuss  problems  informally  in  the  lounge.  If  they 
cannot  solve  them  there,  they  go  to  the  principal  for  help.  (There  are 

district  subject  committees  which  work  on  curriculum,  but  in  the  case  of 

< 

language  arts  at  least  the  committee  had  not  been  active.  One  member 
explained  that  when  the  committee  met  after  school,  most  teachers  were 
too  tired  to  engage  in  a, serious  consideration  of  curriculum.  Summer 
contracts  would  make  such  an  endeavor  possible , hut  the  teachers  hesi- 
tated to  ask  for  them  because  the  district  was  operating  on  a very  tight 
budget . ) 

Action  on  tracking  began  when  Foley,  Dillon  and  the  junior  high 
teachers  met  with  the  field  agent.  The  purpose  of  this  first  meeting 
was  to  have  the  teachers  talk-  about  tracking  even  before  an  information 
search  was  initiated.  Dillon  said  of  this  gathering:  j 

tt* 

The  field  agent  probed  ...  to  find  out  how  teachers  felt  and 
what  they  really  wanted  to  know.  ...  We  found  out  they  didn’t 
all'  agree.  . . The  math  teacher  liked  tracking — it  helped  his 

teaching.  He  was  not  cut  in  two  ways.  It  was  better  for  the 
kids  — some  do  well  at  the  slower  level.  A language  arts  teacher 
felt  tracking  just  pinned  a label  on  kids. 

There  was  also  discussion  about  how  an  adolescent's  self-image  was 

affected  by  tracking,  and  how  students  in  the  low  ability  group  were 

accepted  by  teachers.  Dillon’s  reaction  to  the  meeting  was  that  some 

meaningful  discussion  occurred.  But  this  was  tempered  by  an  air  of 

skepticism  which  Dillon  perceived  among  the  teachers.  Too  often  they  had 
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been  urged  to  talk  about  something,  and  then  never  heard  anything  more 
about  it . 

The  field  agent  then  ordered  information  that  would  allow 
■teachers  to  review  grouping  policies.  After  the  Second  meeting  on  track- 
ing he  received  a PET  packet..  Its  content’s  were  divided  and  placed  in 
the  teachers’  boxes,  with  a note  to  read  the  articles  and  be  prepared  to 
discuss  then  at  the  third  meeting.  This  procedure  helped  alleviate  the 
skepticism  that  Dillon  sensed  at  the  first : meeting-. 

The  second  meeting  was  again  conducted  in  Dillon’s  office  which 

is  spacious  and  equipped  v.Tith  a conference  table.  Foley  v.Tas  unablc^to 

attend  and  his  absence  changed  the  tone  of  the  meeting.  Dillon  reported 

that,  11  the  teachers  jumped  in  and  put  things  on  the  table  . . . the 

meeting  let  them  get  things  off  their  chests.”  The  field  agent  helped 

focus  the  discussion  by  drawing  on  his* own  junior  high  school  teaching 

experience.  He  described  the  various  alternatives  that  his  teaching 

team  had  employed  to  work  with  slower  students.  The  question  of  hov  to 

relate  to  students,  especially  those  who  have  learning  difficulties,  was 

•of  intense  interest  to  the  field  agent,  and  he  shared  his  ideas  with  much 

enthusiasm.  Dillon  reported  that  the  teachers  had  accepted  his  ideas  as 

• / 

sound. 

% 

Two  teachers  who  had  “been  firmly  committed  to  grouping  began 
"sitting  on  the  fence,"  showing  a willingness  to  entertain  alternatives. 
One  of  them,  Mrs.  Anderson,  who  was  several  years  short  of  retirement, 
was  concerned  that  she  would  be  unable  to  use  the  instructional  materials 
she  had  developed.  But  the  discussion  helped  her  realize  that  she  would 
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not  have  to  change  her  materials',  but  could  use  a multi-text,  approach 
within  one  heterogenous  ability  class.  Also,  another  teacher  who 
opposed  grouping  indicated  that  she  would  bo  willing  to  share ^ some  of 
her  material  With  Mrs.  Anderson. 

Dillon  was  very  pleased  with  the  second  meeting,  for  his  "group 

process"  efforts  to  bring  everyone  into  the  discussion  were  paying  off. 

Sven  Mrs.  Anderson,  who  is  very,  self-conscious  and  rarely  speaks  up, 

felt  relaxed  and  expressed  her  own  views.  But  a free  flow  of  discussion 

between  administrators  and  teachers  is  novel  in  Bluff.  Dillon  had  post- 

meeting  concerns  about  whether  the  teachers  were  expressing  themselves 
- / 
freely  and  honestly,  or  whether  they  were  catering  to  what  he  (and  at 

the  other  meetings,  the  principal)  wanted  to  hear. 

If  any  change  in  grouping  practices  was  to  be  implemented  for 
the  next  school  year-  a decision  had  to  be' made  soon,  for  instructions 
would  have  to  be  given  to  the  data  processor  about  what  computer  program 
to  use  for  scheduling  students  into  classes.  Therefore,  at  the  third 
meeting  Dillon  pressed  for  a decision.  The  field  agent  did  not  attend, 
but  the  high  school  principal  did.  Foley  expressed  skepticism  about 
"ungrouping,"  pointing  out  that  one  study  dealing  with  the  effects  of 
grouping  talked  about  elementary  and  not  junior  high'  students.  Accord- 
ing to  Dillon,  "That  meant  we  had  to  get  him  to  agree  it  was  applicable 
to -twelve  year  olds — -in  the  area  of  self-concept." 

\Jhen  the  vote  was  taken- on  whether  to  "ungroup,"  five  out  of 
six  persons  voted  for  the  change.  This  meant  that  for  1971-72,  the 
seventh  and  eighth  graders  would  be  scheduled  randomly  into  English  and 
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math  classes.  Grade:;  were  not  included  in  the  change  since  "only 

one  higher*  grade  teacher  had  been  included  in  the  tracking  decision. 
Also,  Dillon  felt  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  older,  low  ability 
students  to  11  move  from  a puddle  to  a lake.  We  can  grow  to  the  other 
grades." 

Dillon  did  not  envision  any  major  problems  in  connection  with 
the  decision.  Foley,  in  keeping  with  his  conservative,  passive 
temperament-,  accepted  what  in  effect  was  a directive  from  his  superior. 

u 

Dillon  realized  the  teachers  would  have  to  individualize  instruction  to 
some  extent  within  their  classes  now;  but  his  concern  about  the  spin- 
offs from  the  decision  absorbed  him  more  than  the  difficulties  teachers 
might  have  to  face  at  the  outset. 

The  meetings  to  review  tracking  generated  a short-lived  momentum 

for  change.  By  coining  together  the  teachers  realized  that  they  could  do 

something  to  solve  their  problems  and  bring  about  change.  Furthermore, 

the  field  agent,  with  his  information  sources,  was  a tool  for  starting 

change  and  providing  direction.  By  the  third  meeting  Mr.  Ross  had 

emerged  as  the  informal  group  leader.  He  had  been  at  Bluff  for  eight 

years  and,  according  to  Foley,  was  in  a rut  and  bored.  The  meetings 

stimulated  him  to  the  point,  where,  after  the  tracking  decision  was 

made,  he  said,  "Let's  not  stop  here.  Let's  do  more."  Dillon  reported 

that  during  the  remainder  of  the  third  meeting, 

. . . the  teachers  started,  under  [Ross's]  leadership,  to  look 
at  next  year's  approach.  We've  gotten  something  started — what 
- are  we  doing  with  youngsters?  . . . We  can't  let  this  die  or 
we'll  only  get  ten  per  cent  of  the  potential.  '.  . . [Ross]  in 
particular  [suggested  that  we]  spring  the  whole  curriculum  open 
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and  do  grouping  across  subject  and  givj.de  level,  and  the  confines 
of  the  schedule.  . . . [The  teachers]  couldn’t  help  but  get  car- 


ried beyond  one 'problem.  . . . [Go]  this  junior  high  givJupxJbf 
teachers  is  continuing  to  meet  regularly  with  me  and  the  princi- 


UC.Lp  uuo  L 

r high  grdup  ;)6  J 

'ith 

.pal  to  look  at  the  junior  high  curriculum. 

Dillon  was  elated  with  this  development,  for  he  had  been  disturbed  by  the 
lack  of  communication  within  the  staff  on  matters  of  curriculum  and 
instruction.  At.  the  same  time ,vhe  faced  a new  problem,  namely,  how  to 
bring  Foley  to  exert  leadership.  Dillon  believed  that  not  much  change 
could  come  about  without  the  principal  "being  the  wheelhorse.  I 
shouldn't  have  to  go  over  his  head.  . . . [I  could]  destroy  his  effec- 

tiveness, if  I haven't  already  done  so." 

The  group's  momentum  did  not  last  beyond  a few  meetings  in  the 
spring.  When  school  resumed  in  September,  "it  had  died  on  the  vine," 
and  no  more  meetings  were  held.  Dillon  attributes  this  to  two  factors. 
First,  there  was  the  leadership  vacuum  into  which  he  was  reluctant  to 
step.  He  preferred  to  see  the  teachers  "exert  independence."  Second, 
the  structure  of  the  group  had  changed.  Mrs.  Braddock,  who  was  art-old 
hand,  had  to  take  sick  leave  second  semester  and  therefore  did  not 
participate  in  the  meetings.  Dikllon  felt  that  if  she  had  been  present, 
the  "group  process"  might  have  turned  out  differently.  Mrs.  Braddock 
has  a forceful  personality  and  exerts  a strong  influence  on  her  peers. 
She  does  not  readily  accept  new  iddas  but  once  she  is  sold  on  them  she 
is  willing  to  go  along  and  even  experiment.  Thus,  she  became  interested 

J,  * 

\ 

in  incorporating  cassette  players  in  her  teaching,  discussed  it  ■with 
Dillon  who  put  in  a budget  request  for  her,  and  is  now  experimenting 
with  the,  machines . What  appears  to  be  the  case  is  that  Mrs.  Braddock 
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is  villi ng  to  initiate  chance  herself  but  does  not  readily  accept  change 

when  someone  else  initiates  it.  - ; 

Dillon  credits  the  field  agent fs  ability  to  focus  discussion, 
his  ability  .to  contribute  ideas  out  of  his  own  experience,  and  his  con- 
tagious enthusiasm  with  helping  to  bring  about  the  abolishment  of 
tracking.  However,  he  found  it  difficult  to  evaluate  the  role  played 
by  the  PET  articles  in  the  change  process.  The  articles  did  not  become 
available  until  after  the  second  meeting  when  much  groundwork  had 
already  been  laid  to  facilitate  the  decision,  and  the  discussion  at  the 
third  meeting  contained  few  references  to  the  material.  Rut  as  shown 
in  a moment , the  articles  did  influence  the  thinking  of  at  least  one 
teacher. 

For  his  own  part^  Dillon  thought  that  the  material  that  was 

retrieved  focussed  on  a narrow  segment  of  all'  the  things  related  to 

grouping.  He  wondered  if  "it  is  possible  for  the  retrieval  staff  to 

"really  cover"  a topic  and  select  out  all  that  is  appropriate. 

[The  retrieval  staff]  canft  read  a truckload  of  research.  . . . 

They  will  get  better  at  selection,  but  it!s  always  difficult  to 
be  selective  for  others  . . . possibly  we  had  described  the 

topic  too  narrowly. 

Because  of  his  doubts,  Dillon  thought  the  material  served  mainly  as  a 
catalyst  for  pushing  on  to  a decision,  but  that  it  was  not  the  key  to 
the  decision.  nIn  other  cases  the  material  might  be  the  key  rather  than 
[the  field  agent].11  Dillon  did  not  discuss  his  doubts  about  the 
information  with  the  field  agent.  (This  suggests  the  need  for  the  field 
agent  to  probe  a client  on  his  perceptions  of  the  retrieved  information. 
This  type  of  conversation  might  serve  several  purposes,  from  reassuring 


the  client  thpt_all  avriTlable  sources  had  been  searched  to  redefining 
the  problem  so  that  another  search  might  be  made.) 

The  decision  to  abolish  tracking  is  not  regarded  as  a major 
change  in  Bluff.  Dillon  considers  it  a beginning  in  a ‘heretofore 
Stagnant  situation.  Mrs.  Anderson  does  not  think  a~~major  change  has 
occurred  because  "grjpupi^ng  is  not  Jthat.  big  a thing,”  although  poten- 
tially it  could  lead  to  the  individualization  of  instruction.  And 
apparently  the  junior  high  school  teachers  are  accepting  the  change . 
without  much  afterthought  for,  according  to  Mrs,  Anderson,  there  was  no 
talk  of  it  in  the  lounge  after  the  decision  was  made. 

What  makes  the  change  noteworthy  is  the  manner  iri  which  it  came 
about.  It  was  facilitated  by  bringing  in  a third  party  from  the  outside 
who  could  countervail  the  principal’s  conservatism  without  appearing  to 
pressure  or  threaten  him.  The  field  agent  was  keenly  aware  of  his 
function  here,  for  even  before  the  tracking  request  he  knew  about 
Foley’s  conservatism.  And  he  fully  appreciated  the  awkwardness  of  a 
Superintendent  having  to  bypass  a principal  to  bring  teachers  together. 
For  these  reasons  , after  the  first  tracking  meeting  the  field  agent 
visited  Foley  to  chat  and  become  better  acquainted.  At  that  time  Foley 
mentioned  that  he  was  tired  of  being  moved  in  one  or  another  direction, 
but  that  he  appreciated  the  Service  and  thought  the  field  agent  could 
be  of  help  in  the  high  school.  The  field  agent  regards  his  work  on  the 
tracking  problem  as  a success  but  not  because  of  the  resulting  decision. 
His  feelings  of  success  derive  from  the  fact  that  his  work  helped 
establish  the  validity  of  the  service  in  the  high  school. 
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Mrs.  Anderson's  reactions  to  grouping  surest  that  the  PPT 
articles  were  more  important  than  TV?  lion  realized.  Mrs.  Anderson  holds 
life  and  equalization  certificates  which,  among  other  things,  means 
that  her  three  years  of  normal  school  are  equivalent  to  a B.A.  She 
resumed  teaching  after  he}'  husband's"  death,  and  lias  been  at  Bluff  since 
the  mid-fifties.  In  an  effort  to  keep  herself  up  to  date  she  attends 
summer  school  and  night  classes.  Even  so,  she  lacks  the  background  to 
initiate  change  of  her  own  accord.  She  explained  that  she  does  not 
always  understand  what  a change  involves  pr  why  it  is  necessary,  but  she 
does  try  to  read  and  think  about  it.  And  this  is  what  happened  in 
regard  to  tracking. 

Prior  to  the  first  meeting  Mrs.  Anderson  believed  firmly  in 
ability  grouping,  thinking  it  was  the  only  way  to  organize  students  of 
varying  capacities.  "It  is  my  belief  that  one  should  teach  them  on  the 
level  that  they  can  learn  rather  than  mix  them  up  with  other  students.” 
Parents  reenforced  her  belief  inasmuch  as  they  preferred  having  their 
children  in  slower  groups  for  fear  that  they  lacked’  the  ability  for 


other  groups.  Mrs.  Anderson  was  aware  of  neither 


parental  criticism 


por  the  difficulties  some  low  ability  seventh  grade  boys  were  having, 
even  though  she  teaches  seventh  grade  language  arts. 

The  PET  articles  as  well1  as  the  field  agent's  discussion  put 
Mrs.  Anderson  "on  the  fence"  as  She  came  to  realize  that  there  were 
alternatives  to  grouping.  She  read  the  articles  with  considerable 
care,  underlining  such  points  as  the  teacher  has  absolute  power  over 
students  through  grading,  and  that  the  socio-economic  status  of  parents 
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affects  their  children's  ability  levels. 


and  the  field  agent 
tracking. 


Thus  sh^  credits 
equally  in  influencing  the  decision  to 


the  articles 
abolish 


The  elimination  of  tracking  is  a change  that  , once  it  is 
adopted,  is  quite  easy  to  implement  for  it  requires  primarily  a change 
in  the  way  that  students  are  sorted  into  classes.  It  is  easy  to  compre- 
hend, and  relative  to  other  changes  that  can  occur  in  the  classroom, 
probably  demands  loss  adaptation  on  the  teacher's  part.~  Thus,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Mrs.  Anderson  did  not  anticipate  any  difficulties 
in  her  classes  next  fall.  The  incoming  seventh  graders  would  have  no 
experience  with  tracking,  and  are  accustomed  to  being  in  a mixed 
ability  situation.  For  those  classes  which  were  never  tracked,  such  as 
spelling,  Mrs.  Anderson  does  "informal11  grouping  within  the  class 
anyway.  In  short,  neither  she  nor  her  students  would  have  to  make  major 
changes  in  their  habit  patterns.  (As  mentioned  before,  Mrs.  Anderson 
was  concerned  about  obtaining  additional  material,  especially  if  she 
were  to  move  toward  individualization.  She  knows  that  the  I FA  is  a good 
source  for  instructional  material,  but  in  the  past  she  has  not  availed 
herself  of  it  as  much  as  might  be  desirable.  She  anticipated  that  she 
would  go  to  the  eighth  grade  teacher  to  obtain  some  slow  learner 
materials . ) 

By  mid-October,  1971 3 after  school  had  been  in  session  for  five 
weeks,  Mrs.  Anderson  appeared  to  be  taking  the  change  in  stride.  She 
still  liked  tracking  but  recognized -that  it  gives  low  ability  students  a 


^"Everett  M.  Rogers,  Diffusion  of  Innovations  (New  York;  The 
Free  Press  of  Glencoe),  1962,  p.  1-46  • 
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stigma.  She  is  spending  more  time  than  in  previous  years  on  class 

preparation,  adjusting  materials  to  student  abilities. 

We  track  a little  in  our  classes.  They  call  it  individualiz- 
ing. I had  to  put  some  [students]  in  different  hooks  in 
spelling  and  reading.  In  English  [the  students]  are  working 
together  but  I don't  require  everything  of  all. 

Mrs.  Anderson  ades'  not  regard  her  extra  efforts  as  a hardship.  So  far 

she  has  not  been  at  a loss  for  preparing  classroom  materials,  but  if  she 

does  need  assistance  she  would  turn  either  to  the  sixth  grade  teacher, 

who  had  the  students  in  the  past,  or  to  the  eighth  grade  teacher. 

Her  main  difficulty,  as  a result^of  -the  change,  is  that  she  has 
two  students  who  are  especially  disruptive,  cannot  work  independently, 

r 

lose  their  books  and  come  to  class  without  even  a pencil.  Although  such 
phenomena  also  occurred  in  tracked  classes,  Mrs.  Anderson  found  them 
easier  to  cope  with  when  students  were  tracked.  In  the  past  she  did  net 
allow  her  lower  track  students  to  take  workbooks  out  of  the  room.  Other 
teachers  are  encountering  similar  difficulties  and  these  are  discussed 
in  the  junior  high  lounge.  Otherwise,  Mrs.  Anderson  has  heard  nothing 

to  indicate  that  there  are  regrets  about  the  change. 

/ . 

Neither  the  principal  nor  the  Superintendent  have  checked  with 
the  teachers  to  see  how  they  are  adjusting  to  the  non-tracked  classes, 
but  Mrs.  Anderson  thought  it  was  too  early  in  the  year  for  them  to  do 
so.  As  yet  there  have  been  neither  grade  reports  nor  parent-teacher 
conferences. 

Pulling  the  threads  of  this  narrative- together , Bluff  experi- 
enced an  administrative  change  in  which  teachers  participated.  Seventh 
and  eighth  graders  are  now  assigned  randomly  to  classes  rather  than  on 


the  "basis  of  abilities*  Even  those  teachers  ythb  favored  tracking  have 
accepted  this  change,  and  are,  to  varying  degrees,  engaging  in  what 
might  loosely  be  called  "individualisation  of  instruction*"  But  no 
systematic  effort  has  been  made  to  assist  them  in  this.  The.  orientation 
to  change  that  emerged  among  the  teachers  while  they  were  deciding  about 
tracking  has  receded,  and  as  of  October,  1971 » BTqff  High  School  is 
going  along  as  it  always  has,  with  the  exception  of  no  longer  tracking 
two  grades*  _ ..... 

MRS.  IBSEN  AND  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  INSTRUCTION1 

The  history  of  Mrs*  Ibsen's  request  is;  of  interest  for  three  - 
reasons*  First,  it  indicates  that  a teacher— who  is  highly  motivated  to 
make  classroom  changes  can  do  so  and  benefit  from  the  service  even  when 
the  principal  is  conservative*  Second^  it  indicates  that  even  when  a 
teacher  actively  keeps  herself  up  to  date,  and  obtains  ideas  from  pro- 
fessional sources  such  as  conferences,  the  personal,  attention  that  the 
field  agent  offers,  is  of  benefit  in  spurring  her  classroom  change 
efforts*  Third,  unsolicited  follow-up  visits  by  the  field  agent  can  be 
very  supportive  when  a teacher  is  going  through  the  difficult  process  of 

' i 

developing  something  new. 

Mrs.  Ibsen,  who  has  been  at  Bluff  for  ten  years,  is  a thoughtful, 
articulate  high  school  teacher  of  Esperanto  and  English.  The  Superin- 
tendent regards  her  as  one  of  the  strong  leaders  in  the  building  who 

■'‘The  language  that  Mrs;  Ibsen  teaches  is  one  that  is  commonly 
taught  in  the  public  schools.  In  an  qffort  to  retain  anonymity  and  con- 
fidentiality, this  language  will  be  referred  to  as  Esperanto. 
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"tries  to  do  things."  She  has  a B.A.  in  Esperanto  and  English  plus  6 5 
credits  of  graduate  work.  In  an  essentially  rural,  setting,  Mrs.  Ibsen 
makes  a professional  and  cosmopolitan  impression.  Two  years  ago  she 
spent  the  summer  abroad,  studying  Esperanto  theatre,  and  in  1.966  she 
attended  an  NEA  institute  for  advanced  Esperanto.  Her  journal  subscrip- 
tions include  the  Esperanto  Review  and  the  English  'Journal.  Some  months 
she  manages  to  read  most  of  her  journals  from  cover  to  cover,  for  she  is 
concerned  with  keeping  herself  up  to  date.,  Her  professional  activities 
include  committee  work  in  the  local  education  association  and  in  the 
district. 

For  the  past  t”0  years  Mrs.  Ibsen  has  been  thinking  about  indi- 
vidualizing, instruction  in  Esperanto  for  two  reasons.  First,  those 
students  who  have  difficulties  with  the  pace  of  instruction  do  not 
register  for  second  year  Esperanto  even  when  they  like  the  subject. 
Second,  another  foreign  language  was  -added  to  the  curriculum  several 
years  ago  which  affected  the  caliber  of  students  registering  for 
Esperanto.  With  two  foreign  languages  available  in  a school  that  was 
losing  population,  there  was  space  in  the  foreign  language  classes  for 
the  less  capable  students,  which  had  not  been  the  case  in  the  past. 
Concomitantly,  in  recent  years  the  Esperanto  students  were  scoring  lower 

on  national  tests. 

\ 

■ \\ 

■ Mrs.  Ibsen  discussed  the  problem  with  other  teachers  but  they 
had  no  suggestions  for  coping  with  the  situation.  The  Esperanto  Review 
contained  articles  discussing  how  students'  could  succeed  if  they  were 
permitted  to  le,am  at  theJr  own  p'ace  through  the  individualization  of 
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instruction.  This  appealed  to  Mrs.  Ibsen,  but  she  had  no  idea  of  hov 
she  might  proceed  with  such  an  approach.  Paraprofessional  help  is 
unavailable  at  Bluff  although  there  are  students  who  assist  with  correct- 
ing papers.  For  some  time,  then,  Mrs.  Ibsen  thought  it  was  impossible 
to  do  anything,  until  it  occurred  to  her  to  contact  the  field  agent  and 
request  examples  of  programs  that  she  could  adopt.  Because  of  personal 
circumstances  she  was  aware  of  the  dissemination  service,  and  had  met 
the  field  agent  on  several  occasions. 

o . f 

In  mid-summer  Mrs.  Ibsen  visited  the  field  agent  at  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  Agency,  and  spent  an  hour  with  him.  They  discussed 

her  interest  in  individualizing  instructions,  which  encouraged  her  about 

/ 

doing  something.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  the  field  agent 

j 

came  to  Bluff  with  seven  abstracts,  and  spent  an  hour  with  Mrs.  Ibsen 

reviewing  them.  She  said  of  this  visit:  i 

i 

[The  field  agent]  was  particularly  interested  to  know  which  ^ | 

[abstracts]  were -helpful I.t  .shortened the  time^for  mulling  < 

over  to  have  [him]  there.  I- like  to 'have  things  returned  per-  j 

sonally.  If  I have  a stack;  of  papers  to  correct  and  I get 

[information]  in  the  mail  i't  would  get  pushed  aside.  [The 

field  agent]  has  spent  a lot  of  time  on  my  problems  but  you 

have  to  jump  off  yourself.  4 

After  reviewing  the  abstracts  Mrs.  Ibsen  ordered  two  sets  of 

microfiche.  The  longer  set  described  a complete  course-,  and  although  it 

was  interesting,  she  was  unable  to  see  how  it  differed  from  her  present 

j 

methods.  The  second  set,  which  was  very^/short,  suggested  dividing  the 
students  into  groups  according  to  their  -needs  in  the  various  linguistic 
skills  such  as  writing  and  speaking,  Mrs.  Ibsen  found  this  most  helpful, 
and  began  implementing  this  idea  along  with  several  others  contained  in 
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the  document  - ,/ 

Just  before  school  started,  Mrs.  Ibsen  attended  the  state 
foreign1  language:  conference  which  focused  this  year  on  individualisation. 
She  gained  additional  ideas  there  as  veil  as  a bibliography  of  material 
that  she  could  order.  Since  the  field  agent  had  already  given  her  some 
of  the  recommended  titles,  she  ordered  only  one  item.  But  it  takes  time 
and  effort  to  order  materials,  so  Mrs.  Ibsen  is  very  appreciative  of 
what  she  received  through  the  field  agent.  Because  of  the  conference 
focus  this  year  she  might  have  tried  to  individualize  instruction  in  the 
fall  even  if  there  had  been  no  field  agent/  But  it  is  evident  from  Mrs. 
Ibsen’s  remarks  that  the  field  agent’s  own  efforts  on  her  behalf,  and  the 
personal  service  he  gave,  helped  spur  her  on. 

During  the  fall  semester,  Mrs.  Ibsen  began  individualizing 

1 

instruction  in  trial  and  error  fashion.  Her  efforts  were'  facilitated  by 
improvements  in  the  library.  A full-time  librarian  who  catalogued  the 
audio-visual  materials  had  been  added  to  the  staff.  Also,  study  carrels 
were  installed  and  A-V  equipment  for  individual  use  became  available. 
During  the  summer,  Mrs.  .Ibsen  taped  instructional  materials  which  the 

• students  later  used  at  their  ovm  pace. 

/ • 

At  mid-semester  (in  the  fall)  Mrs.  Ibsen  found  herself  falling 
behind,  for  she  was  shill  developing  individualized  materials  for  the 
first  quarter’s  work.  When  she  realized  she  would  have  to  give  grades, 

- she  began  developing  the  next  quarter's  work,  with  the  intention  of 

having  the  slower  students  return  to  first  quarter  work  aft  eg  the 
grading  period.  For  a foreign  language  Mrs.  Ibsen  would  prefer  not  to 
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Grade,  but  through  pact  discussions  with  the  principal  she  knows  that 
he  favors  grading  and  would  disapprove  of  new  approaches  to  student 
evaluation.  "But  I don't  grade  very  hard.  It's  not  that  important  [ for 
a foreign  language],  and  I don't  want  to  discourage  the  kids." 

One  idea  Mrs.  Ibsen  garnered  from  the  research  was  to  eliminate 
deadlines  for  students  to  complete  their  work.  Instead,  she  decided, 
students  would  stay  with  an  assignment  until  they  had  achieved  accept- 
able  performance  levels.  Mrs.  Ibsen's  students  are^a-tfare  of  what  she 
is  trying  to  do,  like  it  and  are  responding  veil  to  individualization. 

As  problems  arise  or  new  ideas  occur  to  her,  she  solicits  advice  and 
opinions  from  colleagues  (the  other  foreign  language  teacher  in  Bluff 
and  foreign  language  teachers  in  other  districts).  nI  feel  better  after 
talking  about  something  that  I tried  because  I can!t  judge  results,11  . 
she  said.  "[The  other  foreign  language  teacher]  makes  me  feel  better 
Beginning  in  January  the  field  agent  had  occasion  to  visit 
Bluff  High  School  to  work  with  the  librarian  and  the  principal.  When- 
ever he  vent  there  he  stopped  in  to  chat  with  Mrs.  Ibsen,  and  to  listen 
to  the  difficulties  she  was  encountering  in  developing  her  approach  to 
individualization.  It  may  well  be  that  these  informal,  follow-up 
visits  gave  her  support  at  a very  frustrating  and  difficult  time.  A 
foreign  language  teacher  in  another  district  also  requested  information 
on  individualization.  The  search  netted  new  materials,  including  an 
article  that  applied  directly  to  the  individualization  of  Esperanto.* 

The  field  agent  had  a copy  made  of  this  article  and  passed  it  on  to 
Mrs.  Ibsen.  She  was  very  appreciative  of  this  attention,  as  well  as  of 
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his  visits,  for  she  was  frustrated  in  her  efforts  to  obtain  information 
that  discussed  precisely  what  was  meant  by  individualizing  foreign 
language  instruction. 

THE  DISTRICT'S  TITLE  I PROJECT 

During  1970-71  , Principal  Ridgley  and  Superintendent  Dillon 
considered  what  might  be  done  in  the  area  of  preventive  instruction" 
for  pre-schoolers  who  were  likely  to  have  reading  problems  later. 

Ridgley  attended  a conference  on  perceptual  skill  development  programs 
for  such  children,  and  returned  from  it  with  much  enthusiasm  and  per- 
tinent materials.  Thereupon  Dillon  and  the  elementary  principal  decided 
to  develop  their  own  pre-school  program  and  apply  for  Title  I funds.  In 
mid-March  Dillon  solicited  the  field  agent's  assistance.  The  latter 
referred  him  to  a professor  at  a nearby  college  and  to  the  early  child- 
hood specialist  at  the  SEA.  He  also  submitted  a search  request  on  the 

t , 

topic. 

Shortly  thereafter  it  was  arranged  that  Ridgley  would  visit 
the  specialist  at  the  SEA.  The  field  agent*  had  to  go  to  the  SEA  anyway, 
so  the  two  men  shared  transportation.  Ridgley  cane  with  a list  of  ques- 
tions to  put  to  the  specialist  , and  the  field  agent  came  with  a video- 
tape machine  in  order  to  record  the  interview.  Afterwards  , the  tape  was 
shown  to  the  Bluff  elementary  teachers.  This  acquainted  them  with  the 
specialist's  thinking  prior  to  her  visit  to  the  school  in  May.  During 
the  interview  the  specialist  not  only  discussed  early  childhood  per- 
ceptual problems,  but  also  stressed  the  need  for  having  a unified 
instructional  program  in  the  primary  grades  so -that  a child  would  not 
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have  to  adjust,  for  example,  from  a "look-see"  approach  to  a phonetic 
approach  as  he  moved  through  the  grades.  * 

When  the  specialist  visited  in  May,  she  brought  much  material 
with  her  and  talked  individually  with  several  of  the  teachers.  This 
input  not  only  contributed  to  a Title  I program,  but  also  to  a rcorgani 
zation  of  the  priihary  reading  program.  Heretofore  each  primary  teacher 
had  been  allowed  to  select  her  own  method  of  instruction,  and  concomi- 
tantly, the /appropriate  text.  This  meant  that  some  children  did  indeed 
have  to  cope  with  new  instructional  techniques  as  they  moved  from  grade 
to  grade.  V/ith  some  prompting  from  Ridgley  and  with  the  input  from  the 
specialist,  'the  reading  teachers1  comitt ee  decided  to  adopt  the  same 
set  of  reading  texts  for  all  primary  grades . (Bluff  was  eligible  for 
new  reading  adoptions  that  year.  ) The  other  grades  would  be  brought  in 
.line  in  the  future  as  the  children  who*  had  experienced  the  uniform 
approach  move  upward. 

Returning  to  the  ^interest  in  a perceptual  skills  program,  the 
.human  and  documentary  resources  that  the  field  agent  provided  led  to  a 

broadening  of  scope  for  the  Title  I proposal.  By  the  end  of  April, 

; • ' 

Dillon  and  Ridgley  were  contemplating  a program  for  pre-schoolers  that 
would  involve  parents  and  would  be  directed  at  strengthening  a childfs  . 
self-concept.  Some  ideas  for  the  program  were  obtained  from  a long- 
term pilot  project  in  another  part  of  the-  state,  to  which  Dillon  was 
referred.  Also,  Dillon  had  arranged  for  a professor  from  the  local 
college  to  conduct  a workshop  for  staff  members  on  perceptual  skills. 
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In  July,  after  funding  was  received  for  the  program,  Mrs.  Pleis, 
who  had  ta.ught  first  grade  in  another  district  where  she  had  worked 
closely  with  a federal  program  for  children  with  potential  learning 
problems,  was  hired  as  the  Title  I teacher.  By  August,  Mrs.  Pleis 
needed  a film  that  she  could  use  for  orienting  parents  to  the  program, 
and  tests  for  evaluating  its  impact  on  the  children.  Ridgley  escorted 
Mrs.  Pleis  to  the  IEA  to  meet  with  the  field  agent.  The  field  agent 
gave  her  a tour  of  the  IEA,  explained  the  Dissemination  Service,  and 
then  discussed  several  requests  with  her.  Among  other  things,  Mrs. 
Pleis  wanted  to  know , - "What  we  can  expect  physically  and  emotionally 

• t 

from  four  or.  five  year  olds."  Also,  she  wanted  information  about 
exemplary  pre-school  programs  being  conducted  throughout  the  country. 
Mrs.  Pleis  felt  the  agent  grasped  her  needs  "pretty  well,"  and  that  he 
was  perceptive  and  "quick  on  the  uptake." 

The  field  agent  contacted  the_  SEA  early  childhood  specialist  for 
assistance,  and  this  netted  him  some  books  and  helpful  hints.  Also,  by 
contacting  the  SEA  Title  I consultant  he  obtained  a description  of  a 

l 

similar  pilot  program  in  another  part  of  the  state  (mentioned  above). 
The  field  agent  returned  all  the  material  he  obtained  in  person  to 
Mrs.  Pleis,  and  at  that  time  they  discussed  her  need  for  additional 
information  on  testing.  During  the  month  needed  for  retrieval  on  this 
request,  Mrs.  Pleis  had  a chance  to  confer  with  the  SEA  early  childhood 
specialist;  and  on  the  basis  of  material  supplied  by  her  and  by  the 
field  agent's  first  returns,  the  Title  I teacher  developed  testing 
instruments. 
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Mrs.  Pleis  found  the  materials  on  expectations  for  four  and 
five  year  olds  very  helpful.  They  pave  her  better  insight  into  the  de- 
velopment of  an  age  group  with  which  She  had  no  prior  experience.  She 

/ 

will  have  to  return  some  of  the  material  to  the  SEA,  but  felt  that  vhat 
she  could  keep  she  would  -probably  refer  to  again.  Although  Mrs.  Pleis 
felt  slightly  overwhelmed  by  the  quantity  of  material,  she  thought  it 
was  about  the  right  amount . MI 1 in  not  teaching  [now],  and  so  have  time 
to  read  before  the  program  gets  under  way." 

The  second  retrieval — the  bundle  of  ERIC  abstracts  on  testing — 
was  almost  too  much  for  her,  however,  for  she  received  them  as  the  date 
for  the  beginning  of  the  program  was  approaching.  She  wished  that  some- 
one who  understood  her  needs  could  have  screened  these  abstracts  for 
those  which  might  be  most  beneficial.  But  the  underlining  that  appeared 
on  some  compensated  in  part.  Mrs.  Pleis  was  uncertain  about  how  she 
might  make  use  of  the  abstracts,  although  she  understood  about  the  process., 
of  ordering  microfiche  and  felt  she  could  work  with  documents  in  that 
form  .* 

One  facet  of  the  dissemination  service  consists  of  identifying 
new  education  products  and  locating  clients  who  are  interested  in  trying 
them  out.  About  the  time  that  the  field’  agent  began  assisting  Bluff 
with  its  Title  I project,  the  Dissemination  Director  learned  about  the 
toy  library  which  a regional  education  laboratory  had  just  developed. 

The  toy  library  consists  of  several  toys  that  stimulate  the  development 
of  perception  and  pre-math  concepts.  After  receiving  training,  parents 
may  check  out  the  toys  and  then  assist  their  children  in*  playing  with 
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When  the  field  agent  heard  of  the  toy  library,  he  immediately 
mentioned  it  to  Ridgley,  who  thought  it  would  be  most  appropriate  for 
incorporation  into  the  Title  I program.  There  vere  delays,  however,  in 
obtaining  a toy  library  set,  and  the  field  aglent  was  not  able  to  give 
it- "to  Mrs.  Pleis  until  after  the  Title  I program  began.  Mrs.  Pleis 

thought  the  idea  of  a toy  library  was  good,  but  at  this  point  it  was 

< 

too-  late  for  her  to  incorporate  it  into  the  program.  She  had  already 
developed  a/  scheme  and  materials  that  would  function  similarly  to  the 
toy  library,  so  the  addition  of  the  latter  to  the  program  would  not  be 
an  asset. 

Meanwhile,  other  developments  also  prevented  the  implementation 

of  the  toy  library  in  Bluff.  Since  the.  toy  library  sets  are  expensive, 

the  Dissemination  Director  did  not  want  to  encourage  their  use  too  much 

until  an  outlet  could  be  identified  which  could  reproduce  sets  cheaply. 

Also,  problems  had  arisen  with  the  training  program  that  accompanies 

. / 

the  toy  library.  (This  is  a two-step  program  whereby  the  local  toy 
library  supervisor  receives  training,  and  in  turn,  trains  parents. 

These  circumstances  made  it  impractical  to  attempt  implementation  of  the 
toy  library  in  Bluff,  despite  the  field  agent fs  initial  enthusiasm  for 

it . ) I 

One  question  that  has  been  raised  about  the  Dissemination 
Service  is  to  what  extent' the  field  agents  . should  advocate  particular 


innovations.  A variety  of  concerns  underlip  this  question,  such  as  the 
possibility  that  through  advocacy  the  field  agent  may  become  a salesman 
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for  particular  interests  at  tlie  expense  of  helping  the  client  find  the 

i 

optimum  solution  for  his  problem.  The  fate  of  the  toy  library  in  Bluff 
indicates  that,  practical  consideration,  timing,  and  the  client's 
interests  can  place  limits  on  advocacy,  and  temper  the  field  agent's  own 
enthusiasm  for  a particular  innovation. 


/, 


Bluff's  Title  I program  vans  officially' inaugurated  in  mid-0(ctober 

V . 

with  an  orientation  for  parents.  The  evening's  program  included  a film 

\ 

that  Ridgley  and  Mrs.  Pleis  had  selected  after  receiving  information  on 

\ 

appropriate  films  from  the  field  agent.  (The  ficldj.  agent's  secretary 

\ 

handled  the  correspondence  connected  with  the  film  selection  and  procure- 
ment process.)  The  field  agent  attended  the  orientation'  as  a well- 

wisher  and  observers  For  him  this  was  an -important  ceremonial  occasion. 

/' 

He  v,rrote  in  his  weekly  log  of  activities: 

/ I ' 

I attended  a district  meeting  of  administrators,  teachers  and 
parents  for  the/chri|syening  of  the  pre-school  program,  for  which 
our  [Service]  has  done  virtually  all  the  research.  . . . Think- 
ing back  about  six  months,  when  no  program  of  this  nature 
existed  [in/th impart  of  the  state],  it's  very  satisfying  to 
have  been  instrumental  in  its  development. 

The-' structure  of  the  field  agent's  job  does  not  allow  for  the 

standard/flow  of  rewards.  Unless  the  client  voluntarily  and  publicly 

/ 

accords  him  recognition  for  his  services,  his  impact  on  the  development 

/ 

of  a solution  is  not  likely  to  be  noticed.  Sometimes  a solution  may  not 
emerge,  and  in  other  instances  the  solution  may  not  reflect  the  field 
agent's  input.  In  this  context,  events  such  as  Bluff's  orientation 
evening  can  be  very  rewarding.  He  can  satisfy  his  curiosity  firsthand 
about  how  the  client  system  is  responding  to  the  solution  to  which  he 
contributed.  And  he  may  receive  some  public  recognition,  as  happened 
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when  Pillion  made  some  introductory  remarks  about  the  development  of  the 
Title  I program. 

ENTRY  IHTO^BLUFF  HIGH  SCHOOL  ’ 

The  field  agent  first  met  the  high  school  principal  in  December, 


explained  the  service,  Fole5r  touched  on  two  topics  that  were  potential 
requests.  The  first  was  the  development  of  the  "career  cluster" 
approach  for  vocational  education.  Foley  said  the  school  was  weak  here7~ 
and  in  response  to  the  field  agent's  question,  indicated  that  he  had 
not  received  the  SEA  pamphlets  on  career  clusters.  The  second  topic 
concerned,  what  other  schools  were  doing  to  prevent  drug  use  among 
students.  For  several  reasons,  the  situation  did  not  permit  these  topics 
to  be  amplified  at  the  time.  First,  the  field  agent  had  not  expected  to 
meet  with ’Foley,  and  therefore  had  an  appointment  to  meet.  Second,  the 
field  agent  was  very  inexperienced  at  this  time,  and  was  therefore  uncer- 
tain about  how  to  handle  visits  that  combined  an  explanation  of  the 
service  with  possible  requests.  Third,  Superintendent  Dillon’s  presence 
may  have  inhibited  the  field  agent  from  pursuing  the  topics  with  Foley. 


observer  that  he  should  pay  a return  visit  to  Foley  for  the  principal 
did  appear  to  have  needs.  But  this  visit  did  not  materialize  as  the 
field  agent  became  absorbed  with  serving  the  more  aggressive  clients, 
with  a major  project  at  the  IEA  level,  and  with  experimenting  with 


After  Dillon  called  the  field  agent  for  assistance  on  tracking,  he  did 


1970,  when  Dillon  took  him  to  Foley's  office.  As  the  field  agent 


After  this  first  meeting,  the  field  agent  remarked  to  the  field* 


various  strategies  for  generating  requests  throughout  the  county. 
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visit  Foley  to  become  better  acquainted  with  him.  But  by  this  time  he 
had  foi^gotten  about  the  topics  that  Foley  had  mentioned  at  their  initial 
meeting. 

About  a year  after  starting  to  work,  the  field  agent  began  re- 
viewing in  which  schools  and  districts  the  service  was  firmly  estab- 
lished and  in  which  it  wasn't.  To  help  him  pinpoint  where  further 
publicity  or  other  action  might  be  needed,  he  visited  each  Superinten- 

t 

dent  in  the  cdunty  to  assess  how  the  service  was  functioning  in  that 
district.  \ 

\ t 

The  service  was  functioning  very  lopsidedly  in  Bluff.  After  a 
year  of  operation  the  field  agent  had  worked  with  four  elementary 
teachers  in  addition  to  Ridgley,  Mrs.  Kent  and  Mrs.  Pleis.  But  he  had 
received  no  requests  , other  than  Mrs.  Ibsen's,  from  the  high  school. 

YJhen  the  field  agent  visited  Superintendent  Dil3.on,  the  3.atter  suggested 
that  he  contact  the  high  school  librarian  and  work  with  him  to  publicize 
the  service  in  the  high  school.  The  field  agent  contacted  the  librarian 
explained  the  service,  gave  him  a private  showing  of  the  video  tape 
(which  illustrates  the  sei^vice  from  request  to  implementation)  and  dis- 
cussed  how  it  might  be  utilized  in  a faculty  meeting.  Although  the 
librarian  himself  .began..-using -the..-servi-Ge , he  - did  not  pursue  the  field 
agent's  suggestions  about  publicizing  it  to  the  faculty.  But  one  ether 
Bluff  teacher  did  hear  about  the  service,  and  asked  the  field  agent  to 
give  him  access  t‘o  the  computer-based  occupational  inventory  program  for 
students.  (This  program  was  developed  by  an  economist  at  the  state 

university.  During  the  previous  spring  the  field  agent  -introduced  other 

-\ 
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teachers  in  the  county  to  it.) 

On  the  same  day  that  the  field  agent  introduced  the  service  to 
the  librarian  he  visited  Foley,  in  an  effort  to  build  more  rapport  with 
the  high  school  principal.  They  chatted  about  the  school’s  facilities 
and  Foley’s  plans  for  the  future.  From  this  Visit  the  field  agent  con- 
cluded that  Fo.ley  was  not  as  lackluster  as  Dillon  thought  him  to  be, 
and  that  the  two  administrators  had  yet  to  communicate  fully  with  each 
other.  Approximately  a month  after  this  visit,  Foley  telephoned  the  * 
field  agent  and  asked  that  he  come  out.  The  principal  then  requested 
information  on  the  utilization  of  independent  study  time.  This  was 
prompted  by  severe  faculty  dissatisfaction  with  the  way  the  students 
were  handling  their  study  hall  time.  /The  library  was  noisy  and  full  of 

commotion,  and  there  was  no  sign  that  students  were  using  their  time 

* 

effectively  for  academic  purposes.  

The  field  agent's  account  of  his  work  oh. this  request  suggests 
that  it  might  function  as  the  opening  wedge  for  introducing  the  service 
to  the  high  school  faculty.  The  retrieval  generated  a second  request 
on  study  halls  and  independent  study  programs.  As  a result,  in  addi- 
tion to  filling  out  the  standard  search  form,  the  field,  agent  began 
scouting  learning  center  programs  in  local  districts,  placed  a call  to 
the  Stanford  University  Information  Center  on  its  WATS  line,  and 
suggested  to  Foley  that  he  might  contemplate  mirii-courses . 

In  May,  after  the  second  batch  of  information  had  been 

/ 

retrieved,  the  field  agent  met  with  Foley  and  the  librarian  to  discuss 
various  aspects  of  the  study  hall  problem. 


They  talked  about 


alternative  ways  of  organising  study  time  based  on  the  literature,  the 
, - lack  of  supervisory  responsibility  in  the  present  situation,  and  the 
■ need  for  improving  facilities.  Two  decisions  emerged  from  this  meeting 

• The  first  was  that  money  would  be  requested  for  carpeting  the  library 
in  order  to  dampen  the  noise.  Foley  immediately  filled  out  the  form, 
had  the  librarian  sign  it,  and  gave  it  to  Dillon  that  day.  The  second 
was  that  a faculty  meeting  would  he  scheduled  for  the  end  of  May  to  dis 
cuss  the  study  time  problem  and  the  information  retrieved  on  it.  At 
this  time  the  field  agent  would  outline  and  summarize  the  ideas  and 
alternatives  that  the  librarian  and  the  principal  had  formulated. 

At  this  writing  the  outcome  of  the  faculty  meeting  is  unknown, 
so  more  cannot  be  said  about  the  field  agent's  involvement  with 

Foley's  request.  One  can  conclude,  however,  that  since  the  field  agent 

, 

I 

•"  was  invited  to  speak  to  the  faculty  on  a matter  over  which  it, was 

quite  upset,  he  has  made  a successful  entry  into  the  high  school. 

(The  time  limitations  placed  on  data  collection  in  the  field^id  not 

/ . 

permit  the  field  observer  to  interview  Foley.)  Therefore,  one  can  only 

speculate  on  what  factors  brought  about  the  field  agent's  entry  into 

the  high  school.  The  key  to  Foley's  having  called, the  field  agent  on 

a matter  of  great  concern  to  the  faculty  appears  to  have  been  the  ] at- 

£ 

ter's  strategy  for  building  rapport.  On  at  least  two  occasions  when 

i 

> the  field  agent  had  reason  to  be  in  Bluff,  he  vis-ited  informally  with 

Foley  and  drew  him  out  on  his  concerns.  The  key  to  the  fi eld /agent ' s 
having,  been  asked  to  address  the  faculty  may  have  been  Foley's 

experience  with  him  at  the  one  meeting  on  tracking.  It. was  there  that 

\.  !> 
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Foley /had  a chance  to  observe  how  the  field  agent  worked  with  a group 

/ 

of /teachers  who  were  not,  in  agreement  on  a subject. 

/ / ° 
t • / . 

What  is.  perhaps  most  interesting  about  the  field  agent’s  entry 

into  the  high  school  is  that  it  was  effected,  after  all,  through  the 

principal.  Although  the  field  agent  had  acted  on  the  Superintendent  's 

suggestion  about  working  through  the  librarian,  he  did  not  limit  him- 

i 

self  to  it,  making  an  effort  also  to  establish  a relationship  with  the 

t 

t 

principal.  In*  doing  so  he  came  to  discount  some  of.  the  Superintendent's 

comments  about  Foley's  passivity  and  conservatism.  This  suggests  that 

a field  agent  should  not  let  himself  be  totally  guided  by  what  he  is 

told  about  individuals  he  is  supposed  to  serve.  Such  information  is  a 

two-edged  sword.  On  the  one  hand,  it  can  offer  the  field  agent  useful 

clues  about  hov  to  conduct  himself  with  a potential  client.  On  the 

other  hand,  if  such  information  is  not  accepted  with  some  skepticism 

and  allowances  for  idiosyncracies  in  perception,  the  field  agent  may 

overlook  strategies  for  working  with  the  less  aggressive  and  forceful 
, / 

clients.  i" 


CLIENT  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  FIELD  AGENT 

Ridgley  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  continuous  users  of 
the  service.  After  ten  months  of  receiving  assistance  from  the  field 
agent  the  elementary  principal  had  several  observations  about  his  rela- 
tionship with  the  field  agent,  and  the  kind  of  help  the  latter  can 
provide. 

Ridgley  made  a point  of  keeping  the  field  agent  informed  about 
all  his  ideas  and  plans  for  change  even  if  he  had  no  specific  requests. 
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and  in  return  the  field  agent  gave  him  pertinent  literature  as  he  hap- 
pened 'across  it. 

I’ve  tried  to  involve  [the  field  agent]  in  every  area  of  change 
so  if  he  is  doing  other  research  he  can  share  it.  . . . This  is 

where  he  has  been' wonderful . . . . He  came  back  with  things 
like  the  Toy  Library. 

Because  of  his  access  to  SEA  consultants  as  well  as  documentary  informa- 
tion sources,  Ridgley  perceives  the  field  agent  as  "amplifying  choices" 
for  him.  This  has.  proved  especially  useful  during  his  first  year  in  an 
administrative  position  for,  as  yet,  Ridgley  has  not  developed  a network 
of  contacts  whose  assistance  could  be  solicited. 

If  I were  an  experienced  administrator  and  had  contacts,  I 
might  have  been  able  to  solve  the  problems.  . . . The  Superin- 
tendent doesn’t  always  know  . . .so  I turn  to  [the  field  . 
agent]  for  advice  and  he  goes  to  the  [retrieval  specialist]  for 
five  names  [of  consultants]  .*  . . that’s  gre'at  service. 

The  access  to  consultants  is  also  s~on  by  Ridgley  as  a way  for  rich 

districts  to  save  money,  and  poor  districts  to  receive  help  they  could 

not  afford  if  they  had  to  contract  for  it  themselves. 

/ 

Both  Ridgley  and  Dillon  were  impressed  by  the  number  of  requests 
that  the  field  agent  was  handling  for  Bluff,  and  the  amount  of  time, 

energy  and  enthusiasm  he  gave  to  them.  They  wondered  whether  other  dis- 

\ 

tricts  were  receiving  a similar  degree  of  attention,  and  whether  the 
field  agent  would  be  able' to  maintain  his  high  level  of  service  to 
Bluff  once  requests  began  to  increase  in  other  districts.  Several 
factors  make  it  unlikely  that  the  Bluff  administrators  would  change 
their  perceptions  of  the  field  agent  even  though  the  number  of  his 
requests  increase.  /First,  a client's  use  of  the  service  is.  likely  to 
run  in  cycles.  Unless  many  clients  are  simultaneously  making  heavy 
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demands  on  the  field  agent,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  one  client  would 
y perceive  the  field  agent  as  reducing  service  to  him  in  particular. 

Second,  many  clients  are  themselves  pressed  for  time,  and  as  they 
' become  practiced  users  of  the  service  they  may  be  more  likely  to  con- 
duct business  with  the  field  agent  by  telephone  and  mail.  This  would 
still  leave  time  available  for  direct  contact  when  it  is  needed.  Third, 
as  the  field  agent's  secretary  becomes  more  experienced,  she  can  handle 
much  of  the  paper  work,  manual  searches,  and  routine  telephone  calls. 


O 
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FIELD  AGENT  B-2 


Case  St  rit  Pay 

a Ti  tion , 

R r 

Awareness,  Remedial  Reading,  Music, 
and  Teacher  Evaluation 


The  Ravenna  School  District  is  relatively  small:  the  SEA  lists 

81)-  certified  staff  members 'and  an  average  daily  student  membership  of 
1,390  i n 1970.  The  personnel  is  distributed  among  four  schools:  Quincy 

Primary  School  which  serves  1-3,  Howell  Elementary  School  for  grades  l)-6, 
Ravenna  Junior  High  School  for  grades  7-8,  and  Ravenna  Senior  High 
School  for  grades  9-12.  There  are  71  professional  staff  in  the  district, 
and  15  percent  of  the  teachers  have  been  in  the  district  more  than  10 
years.  About  half  of  the  high  school  graduates  go  to  college. 

The  district  is  in  a gently  rolling  wooded  countryside  about 
20  minutes  by  automobile  from  a metropolitan  area  of  80,000.  The  town 
itself  consists  primarily  of  a post  office,  cafe,  gas  station  and  store. 
Three  of  the  schools  and  the  cottage-like  administration  building  are 
clustered  off  the  highway,  approximately  a mile  away  from  these  busi- 
nesses. Quincy  is  several  miles  distant,  in  a small  vale.  The  staff  is 
probably  more  cosmopolitan  than  the  rural  setting  would  suggest  for 
about  half  commute  to  work  from  the  metropolitan  area.  The  other  half 
live  in  and  around  Ravenna. 
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All  the  school  buildings  are  relatively  nev/.  Quincy  was  built 
about  ten  years  ago;  the  other  schools  appear  to  be  of  more  recent  vin- 
tage. 

The  community  includes  loggers,  a few  farmers  working  highly 
taxed  land,  and  those  who  commute  to  the  metropolis  for  work.  The 
latter  are  either  professionals  or  entrepreneurs.  Consequently,  there 
is  an  upper  middle  class  and  a working  class,  but  virtually  no  middle 
class,  or  group  which  is  visibly  poverty-stricken.  There  is  ambiguity 
about  what  proportion  of  the  population  is  in  what  class.  The  Howell 
principal  estimated  that  about  1(0  percent  of  the  parents  belonged  to 
the  higher  class’  while  the  Quincy;  principal  estimated  15-20  percent. 

''  , According  to  an  IEA  staff  person  Ravenna  is  a competent,  some- 

what middle-of-the-road  district.  In  the  past  its /high  school  has  been 
very  academically  oriented,  although  in  recent  years  as  a result  of  SEA 
policy  it  has  been  developing  several  career  education  clusters.  The 
academic  orientation  permeates  the  lower  schools  as  well  where  there  is 
an  emphasis  on  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  rather  than  programs  that 
would  allow  individualizing  instruction.  However,  as  the  following  case 
studies  reveal,  Howell  is  attempting  a career  awareness  program  that 
would  allow  both  students  and  teachers  to  consider  options  otfier  than 

college  / and  Quincy  has  received  federal  money  for  work  with  first 

> 

graders  with  potential  learning  problems. 

Such  changes  have  been  in  effect  for  less  than  a year,  which  may 
account  for  the  comment  of  an  IEA  member  who  said  that  "Ravenna  goes  by 
rules  rather  than  by  needs.  All  students  do  the  same  thing.  The 


fourth  grade  teacher  does  not  like  it  if  the  third  grade  teacher  allows 
more  advanced  students  to  cover  fourth  grade  material."  This  comment  is 
symptomatic  of  the  difficulties  of  coordinating  curriculum  without  a 
full-time  staff  person.  The  principals  are  aware  of  this  and  are  seeking 

solutions  that  will  allow  for.  more  comprehensive  curriculum  coordination. 

\ 

Ravenna  makes  good  use  of  the  services  provided  by  the  IEA, 
although  it  tends  to  have  its  own  in-service  programs  rather  than  send 
its  staff  to  IEA  programs.  Several  things  might  account  for  this  prac- 
tice, such  as  greater  convenience  for  the  teachers,  adaptation  of  in- 
service  programs  to  district  needs,  or  a concern  that  the  IEA  might 
"engulf1'  district  leadership  if  teachers  participate  in  its  in-service 
programs . 

The  IEA  received  complaints  about  how  communication  was  being 
handled  between  itself  and  the  various  districts  that  it  serves.  Conse- 
quently, the  IEA  Superintendent  developed  three  procedures  for^written 

% 

corimrarrca-fci  on  witrh — Hie1  disti'icts~'and  each^Tslirlctadministrator  could 

indicate  which  procedure  should  apply  in  his  case.  The  first  procedure 

f. 

entails  addressing  all  communication  to  the  Superintendent,  with  multi- 
ple copies  for  distribution.  He  can  then  determine  who  is  to  receive  it, 
and  pass  it  - on.  The  second  procedure  consists  of  addressing  all  communi- 

i 

cations  to  the  persons  for  whom  it-  is  intended  but  routing  it  to  the 
Superintendent.  He  can  then  determine  whether  to  pass  it  on.  The  third 
procedure  calls  for  sending  communications  directly  to  the  persons  con- 
cerned, and  copies  to  the  Superintendent  for  distribution  to  administra- 
tors. The  Ravenna  Superintendent  chose  the  second  procedure  which  incans 
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that  he  retai"S  °°ntro1  "»  ««»  communications  between  m staff 
members  and  bis  teachers, 

Tbe  Superintendent , Hr.  Osman,  who  has  been  in  his  positio„  ^ 
seven  years,  is  regarded  as  a competent,  traditional  school  man  who  sots 
a formal  tone.  He  gives  his  principals  autonomy  in  regard  to'Jhat  they 

40  ^ th°ir  bUlldInES-  AS  'thS  *****  said;  they  are  expected 

to  take  care  of  their  own  buildings  although  they  must  clear  with  Osman 

on  anything  that  involves  money.  Osman  is  not  likely  to  opp0so  ideas 

for  change  out  of  hand,  but  he  tends  to  respond  in  the  manner  of  a man 

who  needs  to  be  convinced  and  who  needs  assurance  that  his  school  hoard 
can  "be  convinced. 

The  school  hoard  socmS  to  interpret  the  desires  of  the  electorate 

in  a conservative  manner.  The  electorate  voted  "no"  in  a recent  election 

on  the  budget  item  that  would  have  facilitated  the  hiring  of  a district 

curriculum  coordinator.  Subsequently , federal  funds  became  available 

for  staffing  this  new  position.  The  school  board  did  not  approve 

application  for  these  funds  on  the  ground  that  it  would  break  faith  with 

the  voters  who  had  indicated  that  they  did  not  want  a curriculum  coordi- 
nator ♦ 

For  more  than  a year  the  field  agent  processed  requests  for  ten 

clients  in  the  district.  Eight  of  these  clients  were  interviewed  in 

regard  to  their  use  of  the  service.  There  are  several  aspects  common 

to  the  experiences  that  they  had  with  it,  about  which  some  generalise- 
tions  can  "be  made. 
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1.  Two  clients  requested  information  with  the  intention  of 


passing  it  on  to  others  who  were  .concerned  with  particular  issues.  In 
one  instance  the  field  agent  was  informed  of  this  intent  but  not  in  the 
other.  On  receiving  the  materials  the  clients  transmitted  them  to  the 
district  office  with  memos  recommending  that  they  be  passed  on  to  other 
parties.  Efforts  to  trace  what  happened  to  this  material  were  unsuccess- 
ful in  that  no  one  seemed  to  know  anything  beyond  the  fact  that  the 
requesters  were  interested  in  the  topics.  It  appears  then  that  the 
materials  dead-ended  in  the  administration  office.  This  suggests  that 
the  strategy  of  retrieving  materials  lor  a requester  who  plans  to  trans- 
mit them  to  someone  else,  more  or  less  as  an  unsolicited  favor,  should 
be  pursued  with  caution.  The  effectiveness’  of  such  transmission  may 
depend  upon  the., transmitter 1 s position  in  the  school  system.  In  an 
unrelated  case  study,  the  client,  who  was  a school  district  staff  member, 
did  successfully  transmit  material  to  a colleague  (i.e.,  the  colleague 
did  indeed  receive  and  review  the  material)  . 

2.  One  ambituity  in  the  field  agent  role  (discussed  extensively 
in  Volume  I,  Part  II)  is  the  degree  to  which  the  field* agent' ~slioiDrd~~r1emaln 
involved  with  a particular  client  after  the  initial  retrieval  of  informa- 
tion. One  source  of  this  ambiguity  is  that  on  the  one  hand  the  field 
agent  should  not  push  himself  on  the  client,  and  on  the  other,  the 
client  may  not  know  what  his  options  are  vis-a-vis  the  field  agent  after 
he  returns'  material.  For  three  -of  the  earliest  requests  the  field  agent 
handled  in  Ravenna  this  ambiguity  led  to  an  impasse.  The  field  agent 
had  not  made  explicit  whose  responsibility  it  was  to  take  the  initiative 
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for  further  contact  after  material  had  been  returned  to  the  clients. 

In  each  instance  the -clients  expected  the  field  agent  to  initiate  fur- 
ther contact  after  material  had  been  returned  to  the  clients.  In  each 
instance  the  clients  expected  the  field  agent  to  initiate  further  contact 
while  the  agent  expected  them  to  do  so,  if  they  so  desired.  Subse- 
quently, the  field  agent  became  aware  of  this  problem,  and  began  making 
a point  of  telling  clients  that  if  they  wanted  further  assistance  he 
was  readily  available.  Mrs.  Rollins,  a more  recent  client,  clearly 

i 

understood  that  she  could  call  on  the  field  agent,  for  he  had  indicated 
his  availability.  These  experiences  suggest  that  at  the  end  of  each 
visit  the  field  agent  should  reaffirm  whose  responsibility  it  will  be 

^ t 

to  initiate  the- next  contact. 

3.  Both  the  clients  who  were  pleased  with  the  service  provided 

by  the  field  agent,  and  the  clients  who  had  experienced  an  impasse  or 
other  dissatisfaction  connected  with  the  field  agent  role,  were 
impressed  by  the  competent,  efficient  and  likeable  manner  that  the  field 
agent  presented.  This  suggests  that  the  various  facets  of  the  fic^ld 
agent ''role  "can"  be  - defined"  and  “developed  independently  of  the-  personality 
of  any  given  field  agent.  / 

j 

4.  Two  clients,  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Richards,  each  had  two 
requests  which  were  made  on  separate  occasions  . But  in  their  own  think- 
ing they  merged  the  requests.  Such  phenomena  do  not  bear  any  relation- 
ship to  the  quality  of  the  service  but  they  may  present  problems  if  a 
dissemination  service  wishes  to  evaluate  what  it  is  doing. 
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5.  The  field  agent  should  probably  engage  in  a periodic  review 
of  the  extent  of  awareness  about  the  dissemination  project  in  a particu- 
lar district,  to  assess  whether  more  publicity  efforts  are  in  order. 
Presently  the  Ravenna  district  is  ripe  for  a presentation  to  the  faculty; 
the  Superintendent  now  holds  the  service  in  high  regard,  and  wonders  why 
more  of  his  teachers  are  not  using  it.  Recent  clients  are  still  learn- 
ing about  the’  service  "by  chance,"  and  find  themselves  telling  their 
colleagues  about  its  existence.  Such  personal  publicity  about  the 
project  might  be  more  likely  to  induce  the  listener  to  initiate  his  own 
request  if  he  were  already  generally  aware  of  the. service. 

SUPERI NTEi IDifiT  OSMAIJ  AND  MERIT  PAY 

Ravenna  District  was  among  the  first  to  which  the  field  agent 
introduced  the  project,  for  he  was  a. long-standing  friend  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Osman.  Moreover , 'Osman  was  widely  regarded  as  a good, 
traditional  school  man,  so'  if  the  field  agent  could  establish  his 
service  in  this  district  this  might  help  him  gain  entry  into^other 
districts . 

One  avenue  by  which  this  might  come  about  is  Osman’s  contacts 
with  his  colleagues,  for  he  is  active  in  education  circles.  He  belongs 
to  the  national  and  state  association  of  school  administrators,  and  the 
national  and  state  education  associations.  He  attends  association 
meetings,  and  has  been  elected  to  office,  in  the  past.  Osman  is  in  his 
late  forties,  has  an  M.Ed.  degree  and  a superintendent's  certificate. 

At  the  beginning  of  December,  1970,  the  field  agent  visited 
Osman,  talked  about  the  dissemination  service,  and  asked  whether  he 
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could  work  in  the  district Orunan  granted  permission , and  arranged  for 

the  field  agent  to  explain  the  service  at  a district  principals'  meeting 

/ 

^ the  following  week.  But  for  his  own. part  Osman  expressed  ambivalence 

toward  it.  On  the  one  hand,  he  felt  that  the  service  had  a tremendous 
potential,  but  on  the  other  he  could  not  see  how  it  could  be  of  value  to 
a small  district.  Although  a small  district  like  Ravenna  may  have  informa- 
tion needs,  it  lacks  the  facilities  for  handling  research  information. 

/ 

Furthermore,  in  view  of  the  volume  of  his  mail,  of  which  60  percent  is 
in  the  category  of  "research,"  Osman  certainly  had  no  need  for  addi- 
tional reading  material.  When  the  field  agent  explained  that  the  informa- 
tion would  he  screened  for  its  pertinency  to  a given  matter,  Osman  became 
worried  about  censorship.  When  the  field  agent  said  that  the  service 
could  provide  information  about  programs  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
Osman  commented: 

Maybe  we  can  improve  by  learning  from  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try . . . but  some  [programs]  are  suspect  . . . you  read  a 
glorified  article  of  some  district  doing  a tremendous  thing;  but 
when  you  write,  they  reply  that  they  don’t  have  it  written  up 
yet  . . . and  you  never  hear  from  them  again.  ...  It  was  just 
\ a,  good  public  relations  job. 

4** 

Toward  the  end  of  the  interview  Osman  apologized  for  sounding  negative, 
saying,  "I’m  excited  by  what  your  position  can  do  but  I don’t  envy  you. 

The  potential  is  tremendous  . . . but  we  can’t  utilize  research  . . , 
there  are  budget  problems . " 

Osman  had  no  clear  conception  of  how  his  district  might  benefit 

■ 

from  the  service,  or  the  type  of  research  documents  that  it  could  pro- 
vide. At  the  same  time,  the  field  agent  himself  was  unable  to  be  very 
specific  about  the  utility  of  the  service,  for  he  had  been  on  the  job 
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about  a month  and  this  was  his  first  visit  to  inform  someone  about  it. 

In  the  ensuing  months  the  field  agent  received  several  requests 
from  teachers  and  principals  in  the  district.  However,  Osman  himself 
did  not  request,  information  until  several  months  late?*  when  he  asked  for 
material  on  merit  pay.  Since  the  school  board  had  been  contemplating 
for  some  time  whether  to  investigate  merit  pay,  agreeing  to  move  in  that 
direction  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  president  of  the  local  teacher’s 
association  had  requested  information  on  merit  pay  a year  earlier, 
Osman’s  request  would  seem  rather  late  in  coming.  There  are 'two 
possible  explanations  for  this. 

First,  an  organizational  structure  for  reviewing  the  material 

, r 

on  merit  pay  and  making  specific  recommendations  to  the  board  was 
presumably  lacking  prior  to  Osman’s  request.  District  plans  vere^now 
emerging  for  the  formation  of  a merit  pay  study  committee.  This  com- 
mittee was  to  consist  of  two  principals,  four  teachers,  and  two  school 
board  members,  one  of  whom  would  be  chairman.  It- is  possible  that 
Osman  did  not  feel  the -need  for  making  a request  until  persons  had  been 
designated  who  would  be  responsible  for  studying  research  on  merit  pay. 
Such  an  outlook  would  be  consistent  with  his  attitude  that  a small 
district  lacks  facilities  for  handling  research  material. 

Secondly,  just  prior  to  Osman’s  request,  the  field  agent, 
instituted  a quarterly  report  of  his  activities  , which  he  distributed 
to  all  Superintendents  in  the  county.  'The  report  listed  all  requests 
for  the  previous  three  months,  with  a brief  description  of  their 
requests,  including  several  on  merit  pay.  The  report  may  have  dispelled 
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some  of  Osman* s earlier  unccrtainities  about  the  project  by  showing  him  the 
kinds  of  requests  that  his  counterparts  in  other  districts  made.  The  field 
agent  is  certain  that  his  report  was  a catalyst  in  this  instance.  One  day 
when  he  ran  into  Osman  in  town,  the  Superintendent  mentioned  that  he 
appreciated  receiving  the  report,  and  was  thinking  of  asking  the  field 
agent  for  assistance. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Osman  telephoned  the  field  agent  and  the  two 
men  discussed  the  request.  The  field  agent  broadened  the  topic  of  merit 
pay  to  include  also  accountability,  performance  contracting,  differentia 
•—  ated  staffing  and  collective  negotiations.  He  ordered  PET  packets  for 

these  subjects.  For  merit  pay  itself  he -requested  a SID  (computer  "search 

■? 

in  depth")  on  definitions  of  merit  pay,  merit  pay  programs  currently  being 
used,  the  determination  of  salary  schedules  and  salary  schedules  in  use-, 

• procedures  connected  with  establishing  and  administering  merit  pay,  and 
evaluation  instruments.  The  PET  packets  were  sent  to  Osman  about  three 
weeks  later;  soon  thereafter  the  field  agent  personally  delivered  ERIC 
abstracts.  A week  later  the  field  observer  contacted  Osman,  who  was  just 
in  the  process  of  reading,  sorting  and  reducing  the  pile  of  retrieved 
information,  at  the  request  of  the  merit  pay  committee  chairman. 

According  to  the  field  agent's  records  he  visited  Osman  only 
once  in  regard  to  the  merit  pay  request.  . However,  the  Superintendent 
recalled  that  1,he  field  agent  visited  him  two  or  three  times.  The  dis- 
crepancy between  field  agent  records  and  client  recollection  may,  for 
some  field  agents,  indicate  visits  that  have  not  been  recorded.  This  is 
not  the  case  here,  for  this  particular  field  agent. rarely  makes  casual 
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visits  that  go  unrecorded.  The  discrepancy  then  suggests  that  when  a 
client  is  satisfied  with  the  service  lie  may  believe  that  he  has  received 

j 

more  attention  from  the  field  agent  than  he  actually  did. 

\ ■ 

'Merit  pay  was  one  -topic  about  which  the  field  agent  had  definite 
ideas  "as  to  approach . In  his  view,  if  an  effective  merit  pay  program  is 
to  be  developed  a district  should  take  into  account  how  the  program  is  to 
dovetail  with  the  structure  of  its  teaching  positions,  the  type  of  perform- 
ance expected  from  the  teachers,  how  the  program  is  to  be  administered, 
and  how  the*  teachers  are  to  be  evaluated.  The  field  agent  probably  dis- 
cussed these  related  topics  briefly  on  the  telephone  with  Osman,  and  then 
explained  his  approach  to  the  request  more  fully- when  he  delivered  the 
information  packet.  Osman  perceived  the  telephone  conversation  with  the 
field  agent  as  a way  of  accomplishing  preliminary  work  on  his  request, 
while  the  face-to-face  contact  offered 

. . . [an]  opportunity  for  more  detail  that  is  not  possible  on  the 
telephone  . . . [ i t 1 s ] a more  relaxed  atmosphere  and  [you  can] 

__  really  hammer  something  out.  . . . The  program  will  not  succeed  by 

telephone  or  mail  . . . [you  need  to]  sit  down  and"  talk  . . . some- 

thing out.  [The  visit]  was  beneficial  for  me.  [We  could]  outline 
specifically  what  we  want  . . . background  on  merit  pay.  . . . 

Wh.at  are  we  really  saying?  Based  on  what?  It  goes  into  accounta- 
..^'"*6ility , performance,  goals  . . . the  attainment  of  goals.  . . . 

People  think  you  have  vision  and  walk  in  [to  a class rqom]  and  see 
great  teaching.1  . . . It ’ s just  good  when  you  talk  with  someone 
and  share  your  problems  and  aspirations.  It  fs  very  challenging 
in  this  district.  There’s  a fear  on  the  teachers’  part  ete  to  how 
they  will  be  evaluated.  \ 


We  can  thus  conclude  that. the  field  agent  enlarged  Osman’s  perceptions 
regarding  a consideration  of  merit  pay.  Also,  Osman’s  remarks  suggest 
that  the  field  agent  gave  some  effective  support-  for  the  difficulties  he 
anticipated.  But  beyond  this  Osman  did  not  look  to  the  field  agent  for 
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further  u.ssis -bailee. 

I vould  not  discuss  merit  pay  just  with  anyone  . . . there  are 
not  many  successful  merit  programs  available.  1 appreciate  [the--* 
field  agent's]  background  but  he  is  limited  as  all  of  us  are.  ' 
[He]  is  supportive  of  the  approach  but  he  will  not  be  a resource. 


In  sum,*, the  field  agent  can  help  Osman  think- about  the  topic,  and  can  give 

i--  - 

, U \ 

him  general  support  for  the  direction  he  is  taking,  but  he  cannot  act  as 

a consultant  who  vould  help  with  the  review,  selection  and  development 

\ 

procejj^n  ‘ . 

j Osman  thought  it  advantageous  for  the.  field  agent  to  deliver 
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materixil  in  person  rather  than  to  have  it  sent  out.  This  tyoe  of  visit 

f 

( 

gives  |the  field  agent  an  opportunity  to  mention  what  other  districts  are 
doing | and  to  share  his  own  background  on  a topic.  Since  both  types  of 

information  can  be  given  to  the  client  on  a visit  to  formulate  a request, 

t - . ' 

Osmaiy  s favorable  reactions  to  having  information  returned  in  person  may 

stem  [from  the  fact  that  this  was  indeed  his  only  face-to-face  visit  with 
/ 

I ' 

the  field  agent  with  regard  to  merit  pay. 

\ y The  experience  that  Osman  was  having  in  going  through  the  re  — 

trieved'TTinteri-arl  is 'Sigr.i  ficant  in  light  of  his  earlier  ambivalence  about 


/the  service.  He  thought  a large  amount  of  information  had  been  retrieved, 

• i. 

/■  but  he  would  not  have  wanted  any  less. 

, We  are  striking  into  barren  land.  We  need  to  know  what  to  adopt 
for  this  district.  We  appreciate  the  background.  [We  vould  not 
want  less  material]  because  of  the  problem  of  someone  else  setting 
out  direction  by  screening.  I'd  rather  have  a bushel  basket. 

. . . Education  is  top  heavy  in  research.  We  say  we  want  more 

research  but  it  is  available  and  we  are  not  using  it.  Golly,  I 
was  surprised  how  much  there  is  available  in  this  area  and  how 
quickly  it  ,-vas  gathered! 

The  contrast  between  Osman's  reactions  to  the  information,  and  his 
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reactions  when  the  field  agent  talked  about  the  dissemination  program 
Ih  months  earlier,  illustrates  some  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on 
publicising  the  service.  Somehow  the  field  agent  must  convey  to  the 
prospective  client  that  the  research  information  to  which  he  has  access  is 
radically  different  from  that  whicji  the  client  ordinarily  receives  through 
his  various  memberships  and  subscriptions.  / 

A side  effect  of  the  information  that  Osman  received  is  that  he 
now  feels  that  his  staff  is  not  making  enough  demands  on  the  project: 

MIf  this  is  an  example  [of  what  the  service  can  do]  I am  seriously  con- 
cerned that  people  are  not  using  it." 

THE  QUINCY  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  REQUESTS 

■i 

Mr.  Mqyhev,  the  Quincy  principal,  met  the  field  agent  when  the 
latter  explained  the  dissemination  program  at  a Ravenna  principals’  meet- 
ing. At  that  time  Kay  hew  mo.de  his  first  request.  The  next  day,  the  field 
agent  was  invited  to  Quincy  to  discuss  a Title  III  proposal  with  Mrs. 

Bramford , a third  grade  teacher,  and  received  his  second  request  from  the 
school.  Sometime  later,  Mayhew  mentioned  to  the  field  agent  th-at  he  had 
something  else  on  his  mind,  so  the  field  agent  suggested  that  they  get 
together.  The  field  agent  returned  materials  to  Mayhew  for  his  first 
request  and  discussed  his  new  one  at  the  same  time.  These  requests  are 
discussed  below  in  their  chronological  order. 

/ 

Mrs.  Bramford  and  a Title  III  Proposal . In  the  rural  setting  of 
Quincy  Mrs.  Branford  makes  a very  urbane  impression.  She  dresses  chicly 
and  is  self-possessed.  She  began  her  teaching  career  four  years  ago  at 
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Quincy  after  completing  a B.S.  Mrs.  Bramford  needs  12  more  credit  hours 
for  a master's  decree  and  a certificate  in  extreme  .learning  problems 
(KLP).  Her  memberships  include  Phi  Lambda  Theta,  the  national,  state  and 
local  education  associations,  CEC,  and  ACJ  . She  attends  the  meetings^  of 

some  of  these  organijiations . '*I 

{ 

Hr s.  Bramford  divides  the  Quincy  teachers  into  three  categories:, 
those  who  do  their  job  on  a daily  basis  and  are  not  interested  in  learning 
new  things  but  are  competent;  those  who  just  put  their  time  in  and  are 
not  doing  a good  job  even  if  they  think  they  are;  and  those  who  are 
interested  in  learning  about  new  things,  who  visit  other  schools,  and  con- 
tinue with  their  professional  education.  Mrs.  Bramford  puts  herself  in' 
the  latter  category  but  feels  that  she  learns  little  from  others  in  it'. 

Most  of  what  she  d.earns  comes  from  outside  of  Quincy.  She  perceives  May  hew 
is  very  supportive1  of  innovative  efforts,  although  the  creativity  that  he 
brings  to  such  efforts  is  from  an  administrator's  perspective  rather  than 
from  a teacher’s  perspective. 

. he  is  very  approachable  ...  if  you  present  something  in  an 
orderly  fashion  he  lets  you  try  it  out.  ...  He  gives  you  a free 
hand  within  limits  [such  as  limits  set  by  textbook  adoption  sched- 
ule]. ...  I haven’t  lost  any  ’battles’  yet  with  Mayhew. 

In  sum,  Mrs.  Bramford  is  interested  in  change,  and  receives  support  fi;om 

her  principal  for  her  change  efforts.  Her  request  reflects  her  background 

and  interest  in  learning  problems. 

The  staff  in  general,  and  Mrs.  Bramford  in  particular,  had  been 
concerned  for  some  time  about  how  to  handle  children  with  learning 
problems,  especially  each  year’s  incoming  first  graders.  .Prior  to  1970-71) 
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classrooms;  vithin  grade 


the  school  was  organized  around  "homogeneous" 
levels  those  children  who  were  recognized  as  having  learning  problems 
were  placed  in  separate  rooms.  This  arrangement  was  deemed  unsatisfac- 
tory, so  in  1970-71  the  children  with  learning  problems  were  mixed  with 

1 

the  others  in  a heterogeneous  situation’.  However,  the  teachers,  especi- 
ally the  first  grade  teacher's,  were  unhappy  with  this  also.  Mrs.  Bram- 
ford, Mr.  Mayhcw  and  the  school  psychologist  were  aware  that  other 
schools  had  "pre-primary11  programs  for  first  graders  with  learning 
problems,  and  were  beginning  to  consider  such  a program  for  Quincy. 

Mayhcw  heard  about  Title  III , >*hic!L^w.oulcLall.ov ..Quincy— ^ to -apply-- for 
■ v 

federal  funds  for  a pre-primary  program,  and  mentioned  it  to  Mrs  . Bram-  ’ 

■*  * - / 
ford  and  the  psychologist. 

They  decided  to  try  writing  a Title  IlT' proposal— task  which 
proved  more  difficult  than  they  had  anticipated,  since  they  lacked  pro- 
posal writing  experience.  Furthermore,  they  had  little  lead  time  between 

v 4 

deadnne.  Ma; 


learning  about  Title  III  and  the  application 


layhew  thought 


the  field  agent  might  be  able  to  help,  and  suggested  that  Mrs.  Bramford 
contact  him.  Mrs.  Bramford  assumed  that  the  field  agent  could  assist 
with  the  actual  proposal  writing,  and  invited  him  out  with  this  in  mind. 
JThe  field  agent  did  not  clarify  his  function  at  the  time,  but  invited  the 
public  relations  officer  of  the  IEA,  who  had  some  experience  in  writing 
federal  jproposals , to  accompany  him  on  his  visit  to  Quincy.  . 

At  Quincy,  the  field  agent  explained  to  Mrs.  Bramford,  Mayhcw 
and  thd  school  psychologist  what  his  function  actually  was,  and  that  it 

• 1 

did  not  include  direct  assistance  with  proposal  writing.  The  Quincy 
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people  then  said  they  were  interested  in  procedures  for  identifying  pro- 
spective school  failures  in  order  to  give  them  special  treatment  and  that 
they  could  use  research  informtion  on  the  topic.  Mrs'7  Bramford  also 
cited  one  book  and  two  ERIC  documents  which  dealt  with  learning  problems 
which  she  would  appreciate  receiving. 

The  conversation  to  formulate  the  request  was  quite  general.  The 
field  agent  and  the  PR  officer  felt  that  the  Quincy,  people  did  not  really 
know  what  they  wanted  to  do*  but  that  the  nearness  of  the  proposal  dead- 
line prevented  offering  more  assistance  than  the  retrieval  of  information . 
May  hew  felt  that  the  conversation  was  not  particularly  beneficial  to- 
anyone.  Mrs.  Bramford  could  only  recall  such  details  as  that  the  field 
agent  took  notes . 

Mrs.  Bramford  described  the  meeting  as  brief.  The  field  agent 
impressed  her  as  being  efficient  and,  at  the  time*  as  understanding  the 
problem.  "The  field  agent  told  us  what  he  would  do,  which  he  immediately 
did.  Here  was  no  delay. 11  About  a week  later  the  field  agent  drove  to 
Quincy  to  deliver  the  book  that  had  been  mentioned,  but  did  not  see  Mrs. 
Bramford.  The  ERIC  abstracts  became'  available  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days  and  were  sent  out  by  courier.  This  concluded  Mrs.  Bramford T s . con- 
tact with  the  service. 

Y.’ith  the  exception  of  the  book  that  Mrs.  Bramford  had  requested, 

/ 

the  retrieved  materials  proved  of  little  help.  One  reason  for  this  was 
that  she  was  frustrated  by  receiving  abstracts  rather  than  full-length- 
documents.  Apparently  either  Mrs.  Bramford  did  not  understand  that  she 
had  the  option  of  ordering  microfiche,  or  time  pressures  precluded  this 
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a s a realistic  option.  Another  factor  was  that  the  few  abstracts  that 
were  returned  were  irrelevant  for  they  dealt  with  handicapped  and 

r 

retarded  children,  who  vere  not  of  focal  concern.  Mrs.  Brain  ford  was  not 
sure  then  whether  there  was  only  a very  limited  supply  of  research  for  her 
topic  or  whether,  after  all,  the  field  agent,  had  not  fully  comprehended  * 
her  problem.  In  any  case,  because  of  the  lack  of  further  contact  with 
the  field  agent,  Mrs.  Bramford  said,  "V/e  were  terminated  before  anyone 
asked  -if  wanted  any  more  data.” 

From  the  perspective  of  the  service  this  request  illustrates 
several  problems  for  which  solutions  are  now  in  effect.  Initially  there 
was  a lack  of  information  about  ordering  microfiche  after  identifying 
pertinent  abstracts.  The  field  agent  now  makes  a point  of  returning 
material  in  person,  especially  to' new  clients,  in  order  to  explain  the 
process  for  obtaining  fiche.  This  is  reenforced  by  a cover  letter  on  the 
informat-ion  packet  which  explains  the  headings  that  come  with  the 
abstracts,  and  where  ERIC  fiche  is  available.  In  addition,  deadlines 
for  utilising  information  may  not  allow  enough  lead  time  for  requesting, 
abstracts  and  fiche  in  succession.  Consequently,  the  retrieval  staff 
began  reviewing  SIDs  for  urgant  requests  with  an  eye  toward  supplying 
fiche  or  hard  copy  immediately.  This  procedure,  which  was  followed  for 
Mr.  Richard1  request  (seb  below),  allows  the  .client  to  receive  complete 
documents  simultaneously  with  his  SID.  Finally,  Mrs.  Bramford Ts  feelings 
of  being  cut  off  indicate  that  she  held  the  unreciprocated  expectation 
that  the  field  agent  would  maintain  contact.  To  avoid  this  kind  ^f 
impasse  the  field  agent  now,  informs  clients  that  if  the  search  is 
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inadequate,  or  if  other  service  is  desired,  they  should  contact  him.1 

j 

Despite' the  inadequacy  of  the  material  that  was  retrieved,  Mrs. 
Brain  ford  proceeded  with  the  writing  of  the  proposal,  utilizing  her  own 
ideas  and  come  that  Mayhew  shared  with  her.  Mayhew  then  appealed  to  the 
SEA  for  assistance  in  preparing  the  final  version  and  they  sent  some  con- 
sultants. Quinces  proposal  was  accepted,  and  this  year  the  school  is 
operating  a prcrprimury  program  funded  by  Title  III. 

Tlie^/iield  agent  hod  felt  that  consultant  help  was  needed,  but 
did  not^Cisk  the  retrieval  staff  to  provide  any.  In  the  first  place, 
procedures  for  bringing  in*  consultants  had  not  yet  been  defined. 

Secondly,  and  perhaps  more  importantly,  the  field  agent  thought  that  the 
urgency  of  the  request  precluded  calling  in  SEA  consultants.  At  present, 
these  points  are  pertinent  only  to  the  extent  of  illustrating  the  kinds 
of  problems  a dissemination  service  may  have  at  its  inception.  Procedures 
for  bringing  in  consultants  have  been  established.  Also,  the  field  agent 
has  become  more  skilled  in  identifying  just  how  much  time  there  is  for 
processing  a request,  and  in  making  the  best  use  of  the  time  available. 

Mayhew  and  Curriculum  Coordination . Mr.  Mayhew  is  an  energetic, 
attractive  man  in  his  mid-thirties.  He  holds  a master  !s  degree  in  elemen- 
tary education  and  a certificate  in  elementary  administration.  Of  the 
four  principals  in  the  district  Mayhew  has  the  most  seniority,  having 
come  to  Quincy  in  1967.  ’ Nuances  in  Mayhew ''s  remarks,  as  well  as  those  of 
two  other  principals  , suggest  that  he  might  be  the  informal  leader  among 
Ravenna's  principals. 
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For  some  -time  Mayhew  felt  that  the  district  should  have  a curri- 
culum coordinator.  The  Superintendent  administered  the  district  by  him- 
self, without  district  level  stuff  to  assist  in  coordinating  programs  for 
the  four  schools.  Such  coordination  as  existed  was  handled  by  several 
secondary  teachers -who  functioned  as  coordinators  in  their  subjects. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  dissemination  service,  the  Ravenna  prin- 
cipals, at  May  hew 1 s instigation,  formulated  a plan  for  hiring  a curriculum 
coordinator,  and  tried  to  convince  the  school  board  of  its  merits.  The 
school  board  accepted  the  plan  to  the  extent  of  allowing  the  voters  to 
vote  separately  on  the  budget  allocation  for  a curriculum  coordinator's 
salary.  But  the  voters  defeated  this  item,  and  afterwards  there  was  some 
sentiment  expressed  that  the  Superintendent  could  have  "pushed  harder"  for 
curriculum  coordination. 

The  field  agent  gave  his  talk  on  the  service  to  the  principals 
just  at  the  time  that  the  idea  of  a curriculum  coordinator  was  being  dis- 
cussed; Immediately  after  the  principals*  meeting  May  hew  requested 
information  from  .the  field  agent  on  curriculum  coordination  in  a small 
rural  district,  with  the  intention  of  passing  such  information  on  to  the 
other  administrators  and  the  school  board.  The  field  agent  brought  a set 
of  ERIC  abstracts  to  Mayhew,  but  noted  that  he  wasn't  sure  whether  the 
material  was  pertinent  to  the  topic.  Ke  added  that  he  would  be  happy  to 
cooperate  if  Mayhew  wanted  to  redefine  the  request  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
more  pertinent  material.  However,  Mayhew  felt  the  field  agent  had  done 


all  he  could  at  this  point. 


May  hew  reviewed  the  abstracts  and  then  passed  them  on  to  the 
Superintendent's  office  with  the  recommendation  that  they  be  given  to  the 
high  school  principal . Most  of  Lhc  abstracts  dealt  with  curriculum  coor- 
dination at  the  secondary  level,  particularly  in  the  area  of  vocational 
education.  Since  the  high  school  principal  was  in  the  process  of  writing 
a vocational  education  program,  May  hew  thought  the  abstracts  might  be  of 

use  to  him.'  The  high  school  ’principal  never  received  the  abstracts,  how- 

* / * 
i 

ever,  which  means  either  that  they  remained  in  the  Superintendent 1 p 
ofifice,  or  that  they  v;ere  passed  on  to  someone  else. 

Mayhewh;  Plan  for  Kocrganininr,  the  Primary  School.  Mayh ew 1 s 
second  request  excited,  both  him  and  the  field  agent,  yet  it  came  to 
nought,  possibly  because  of  Mayhev's  own  personality  combined  with  short- 
comings in  the  service  at  the  time.  An  IKA  member  described  Mayriev  as  an 
ambitious  person  with  grand  and  good  ideas,  who  tended,  however,  to 
spread  himself  thinly,  and  not  always  follow  his  undertakings  to  their 
conclusion. 

In  this  instance  Mayhew's  grand  idea  emerged  from  ideals  he  had 
for  doing  something  that  would  really  change  education  "for  kids,"  and 
that  would  "really  get  at  the  heart  of  the  problem*."  One  of  the  sources 
of  "the  problem,"  in  Mayhew's  thinking,  was  that  children  must  learn 

s 

\ 

through  work  sheets,  mimicry,  and  memorization.  Thyself— contained  class- 
room, around  which  Quincy  was  organized,  allows  children  very  little 
autonomy.  They  are  given  opportunity  to  relate  to  only  one  adult  in  the 
school,  although  they  are  capable  of  relating  to  hundreds  of  television 
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characters  and  knowing  their  personalities.  Mayhew  rejected  the  assump- 
tion that  a child  can  relate  best  to  one  toucher  who  will  work  with  and 
understand  the  whole  child.  Furthermore,  from  the  teacher's  perspective, 
the  self-contained  classroom  doer,  not  allow  him  to  stress  his  strengths 
and  individuality,  for  he  must  do  the  same  tiling  as  all  the  other  teachers 
in  the  building,  namely,  te 
group  of  students . 

The  solution  toward 
teachers  to  instruct  in  the 
experience  several  teachers.  He  envisioned  an  arrangement  whereby,  for 
example,  all  the  teachers  who  instruct  math  would  be  in  one  room,  and  the 

■ i 

pupils  would  [rotate  among  these  teachers,-  depending  uoon  their  math 
1 

I 

comprehension , and  their  ability  to  get  on  with  a given  teacher.  Prior’ 

j 

to  the  field  agent's  visit,  Mayhew  had  already  shared  his  idea  with  his 
teachers,  the  Superintendent,  a professor  and  an  SEA  staff  person. 

The  Superintendent  did  not  oppose  the  plan;  therefore,  Mayhew 
could  develop  it  and  then  try  to  convince  Osman  and  the  school  board  to 
accept  it.  The  professor,  who  was  familiar  with  differentiated  staffing, 
told  Mayhew  to  go  "full  steam  ahead."  Mayhew  could  not  recall  the  SEA 
staff  member's  response  because  "we  didn’t  go  into  it  in  depth."’  His 
teachers  had  become  aware  of  his  thinking  through  staff  meetings  when  he 
drew  diagrams  on  the  board  to  illustrate  potential  arrangements,  and  had 
suggested  that  the  change  be  implemented  one  grade  at  a time.  Mayhew 
felt  that  enough  teachers  would  welcome  the  change,  or  at  least  support 
it,  so  that  he  could'  go  ahead  with  it.  Although  two  or  three  teachers 


atp  every  subject  and  be  all  things  to  one 


■which  Mayhew  wished  to  move  would  allow 
ir  strong  areas,  and  would  allow  pupils  to 
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might  be  hen  i bant,  May  how  felt  they  could  be  fitted  into  the  program, 
allowing  for  the  fact  that,  11  they  have,  a right  to  be  different."  Overall, 
Mayhew  had  given  much  thought  to  his  ideas  before  talking  with  the  field 
agent,  and  was  at. a point  where  he  needed  technical  assistance  t.p  help 
him  develop  his  program,  for  as  ho  explained:  '."I  have  never  instigated 
a new  program  myself." 

The  field  agent’s  summary  of  his  conversation  with  May  hew  indi- 
cated that  the  two  men  discussed  Mayhew’ s belief  that  the  school  system 
underestimates  a child’s  capacity  for  autonomy,  and  such  topics  as  team 
teaching,  modular- scheduling.,  and  cooperative  planning.  The  field  agent 
indicated  that  at  the  cutset  he  would  request  material  bearing’ on  the—  — ■ - - 

nonself-contained  classroom  concept  for  primary  grades,  staffing  arrange- 

/ 

j 

ments  such  as  team  teaching,  and  also  a review  of  pertinent  projects  even 
if  these  existed  at  a higher  level  than  the  primary  grades. 

' j Maybe w expressed  himself  with  a vigorous  enthusiasm  that  was  con- 

tagious. By  the  end  of  the  interview  the  field  agent  was  excited  and 
highly  impressed  by  all  that  May  hew  had  said.  He  gave  Mayhew  the  impres- 

i 

sion  that  this  was  a major  project  in  which  he  would  become  involved. 

/ As  a result  of  his  initial  contacts  with  the  field  agent  Mayhew 
expected  that  the  field  agent  would  engage  in  follow-up  work  with  him  by 
providing  technical  assistance^  by^discus  sTng 'and  developing  ideas  with 
him,  by  functioning  as  a sounding  board,  and  by  giving  the  client  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  and  observations  in  other  districts.  In  short,' 
Mayhew  anticipated  that  the  field  agent  would  work  with  hun  until- such 
time  as  the  program  was  crystallized  and  on  its  way  to  implementation,  or 


4. 


became  blocked  by  the  school  board. 


iione  of  these  expectations  were 


realized.  The  field  agent,  in  practice,  did  not  operate  in  this  manner. 
Furthermore,  the  two  men  had  no?  further  contacts  so  there  was.  no  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  v;hat  Mayhcw  could  realistically  expect  of  the  field 
agent . ■ 

The  manner  in  which  the  field  agent  filled  out  the  request  form 
puzzled  the  retrieval"  specialist.  With  the  field  agent's  permission, 
she  telephoned  May hew  to* obtain  clarification,  and  then  processed  the 
request  through  the  local  computer  system  which  was  then  becoming  opera- 
tive. She  also  referred  the  request  to  two  SKA  consultants.  The  con- 
sultant on  childhood  education  wrote  a letter  to  the  specialist , indicat- 

- - 

\ ing  pessimism  about  the  reorganization  plan,  and  felt  it  was  better  for 

t 

!,  teachers  to  move  from  one  classroom  to  another  than  for  such  young 

children  to  do  so.  The  consultant  in  elementary  education  administration 
suggested  to  the  retrieval  specialist  that  May hew  contact  two  administra- 
tors in  other  school  districts  in  regard  to  differentiated  staffing  at 

the  elementary  level.  A month  after  the  field  agent's  visit,  the  re- 

\ 

trieval  specialist  sent  the  agent  ERIC  abstracts,  a study  on  individualiz 
i ing  instruction,  and  the  information  supplied  by  the  consultants.  The 
field  agent  had  this  material  sent  on  to  May hew.  In  not  delivering  the 
material  in  person  the  field  agent  did  not  fulfill  the  expectation  to 
which  he  had  given  rise  when  he  saw  May hew  in  February,  i.e.,  that  he 
regarded  this  request  as  an  important  project  in  which  he  would  be 
-heavily  involved. 

±78 
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Mayhew  indicated  on  a follow-up  form  sent  out  by  the  service  about 
two  weeks  later  that  he  had  shared  the  information  with  a classroom 
teacher  and.  a "counselor,  and  that  he  found  the  information  to  be  good  but 
was -'Still  evaluating  it.  However,  a month  or  so  later,  when  the  evalu- 
ation observer  contacted  Mayhew , the  latter  said  that  the  material  was  not 
at  all  relevant  to  his  interests,  and  that  it  was  not  even  "sufficiently 
similar"  to  allow  him  to  pick  up  cues  or  hints  about  how  he  might  proceed 
with  his  ideas.  Further,  he  had  been  waiting  for  the  field  agent  to 
recontact  him  so  that. the  request  could  be  discussed  further.  Because 
the  field  agent  had  already  indicated  that  he  had  no  plans  for  initiating 
such  a contact,  the  observer  suggested  to  Mayhew  that  he  telephone  the 
agent  to  explain  that  the  materials  were  inadequate.  The  observer  then 
reported  parts  of  the  conversation  with  Mayhew  to  the  field  agent,  where-, 
upon  he. said  that  possibly  he/should  contact  Mayhew.  Nonetheless,  in  the 
ensuing  months  neither  made  an, effort  to  contact  the  other,  and  the 

'/  A- 

impasse  continued. 

Seven  months  later  the  field  observer  visited  Mayhew  to  ascertain 

.whether  there  were  any  further  developments.  Mayhew  explained  that  the 

material  he  had  received  was  oriented  to  the  junior  high  school  level  or ! 

above,  and  that  most  of  the  research  dealt  with  departmental  organization 

where  each  member  of  the  department  taught  alone.-  Also,  Mayhew  claimed 

he  had  not  received  a copy  of  the  letter  from  the  childhood  consultant 

or  information  about  contacting  other  districts. 

* 

At  this  juncture,  Mayhew  was  discouraged  about  pursuing  his  ideas 
further.  He  did  not  have  time  anymore  to --do  so,  for  he  found 
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administering  federal  projects  to  be  quite  time-consuming.  Further,  pres- 
sure from  the  SF.A  to  develop  measurable  learning  objectives,  as  part  of 
its  effort  to  increase  accountability,  left  little  time  for  working  on 

I 

"creative  ideas."  Mayhew  also  felt  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  bring 
his  teachers  to  accept  a major  reorganization  just  at  the  time  that  he  was 
working  with  them  on  the  development  of  objectives.  As  he  put  it:  "This 

would  be  one  more  thing  I have  to  push  on  teachers." 

Nothing  may  have  happened  even  if  the*  field  agent  had  engaged  in 
follow-up  § activities.  May  how's  request  did  not  fall  into  a clear-cut 
category,  and  he  may  not.  have  been  willing  to  invest  the  neepssary  time 

and' energy  to  formulate  a program  suited  to  his  needs.  Certainly  this  is 

/ 

one  way  of  interpreting  his  interest  in  receiving  technical  assistance, 
that  is,  as  help  from  consultants  who  could" -prescribe  how  to  implement 


f 


i 


Ms  ideas. 

/. 

•'  \ In  .any  case,  it  seems  clear  that  the  field  agent  should  have  acted 


i 


j oil  his  promise  of  involvement  with  the  request either  by  returning  the 

1 \ / . " 

i information  in  person  or  by  telephoning  to  see  whether  the  material  was 

proving  relevant,  and  further  steps  were  to  be  taken.  This  would  have 
avoided  the  impasse  that  did  develop,  wherein  Mayhcw  expected  the  field' 
agent  to  take  action,  and  the  field  agent  expected  Mayhew  to  initiate 
contact.  The  next  step  might  have  been  to 'redefine  the- request  for 
further  retrieval  work  or  for  direct  ..consultant  assistance,  or  to 

; . * l 

encourage  Mayhew  to  visit  the  school  districts  recommended  to  him,  or  a 
combination  of  these.  ■ . 
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MR.  RICHARDS  AI!D  CAREER  AV/AREHKSST 

1 

Mi".  Richards  became  principal  of  Howell  Elementary  School  in  the 

preceding  year  at  a time  when  the  school  had  already  engaged  in  some 

✓ 

classroom  reorgaM  z at  ion.  Three  years  earlier  the  self-contained  class-, 
room  had  boon  eliminated  and  students  placed  in  ability  groups.  This 
procedure  stratified  the  students  into  layers  of  the  smart  ones  , the  "dum- 
dums" and  the  average,  vrith  the  by  now  familiar  concomitants  of  low  self- 

r. 

cste'em  among  the  "dum-dums, M and  interaction  on  the  basis  of  stereotyping. 
Consequently,  during  Richards'  first  year,  the  students  were  again  reor- 
ganised. Ability  groupings  were  retained  only  for  math  and  language  arts, 

which  tool:  up  half  the  school  day.  During  the  other  half  the  students 

! 

were  in  "home  room"  situations  where  all  ability  levels  were  mixed.  Fur- 
thermore,  the  new  ability  groups  were  specific  to  each  subject,  so  that 
if  a student  was  bright  in, math  but  less  competent  in' English  he  was 

V- 

grouped  accordingly1.  The  decision  to  reorganize  in  this  manner  was 

- 

* * 

reached  jointly  by  the  faculty  and  Richards  during  the  summer  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  dissemination  service  dnd  then  recommended  to  the 
school  board,  which  approved  it.  Hew  problems  had  arisen  as  a result  of 
this  arrangement-' and  Richards  was  now  helping  his  staff  to  find  solutions— 
for  them.  *'( 

One  might  infer  from  this  course  of  events  that  Richards  received 
■the  principalship  because  of  his  capacity  for- leadership  in  change. 

Indeed,  his  style  is  to  inv'olve  the  teachers  as  much  as  possible  in 
planning  for  change . • 


O 
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[My]  personal  philosophy  here  [is]  if  a person  is  going  to  use 
it  he  has  to  develop  it,  or.  the  more  involved  they  are  the  more 
usable  it' 5;  going  to  be. 

Richards  has  a youthful,  forthright  professional  manner  that  complements 
his  outlook.  He  is  thirty-two  years  oil,  has  been  in  education  for  ten 

r 

years  5 .and  holds  a master's  degree.  He  belongs  to  the  national  and  state 
education  associations,  and  the  state  elementary  principals1  association, 
and  attends  meetings  of  these  groux^s. 

.’  Like  Mayhew,  Richards  first  heard  about  the  dissemination  project 
when  the  field  agent  explained  it  to  the  district  administrators. 

i . 

Richards  gained  the  impression  that  the  field  agent  vas  on  call,  but 
waited  for  four  months  before  making  a request. 

1 

I let  it  sit  for  a while  until  the  need  arose.  I did  not  make 
any  trial  [request]  to  see  what  it  could  do. 

The  need  arose  as  a result  of  an  SEA  request  for  ideas  which  could 

be  developed  for  applying  for  federal  funds.  At  a Ravenna  principals1 

meeting  the  Superintendent  displayed  the  request  form  and  asked  who 

wanted  to  try  his  hand  at  it.  Richards  volunteered,  explaining,  "the 

other  principals  were  busy  so  I accepted  the  obligation. 11  Because  of 

very  short  lead  time  Richards  filled  out  the  form  himself  over  a weekend 

. ' » - 

without  consulting  his  faculty,  and  sent  it  to  the  SEA.  On  the  form  he 
indicated  that  lie  was  interested  in  what  could  be  done  to  make  grades 
more  aware  of  their  parents1  work,  and  to  integrate  school  instruc- 
tion with  what  students  would  be  doing  in  later  life.  This  line  of 
thinking  vas  consistent  with  the  SEA  priority  of  strengthening  "career 
education."  - 
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Two  weeks  later  the  SEA  returned  the  paper  to  Richards  with  the 
felicitous  news  that  hin  idea  was  one  of  a hundred  which  might  be  appro- 
priate for  one  of  three  federal  grants.  With  00  many  schools  competing, 
Richards  felt  the  matter  was  not  worth  pursuing,  and  threw  his  idea  paper 
away.  Three  weeks  later  the  SEA  inquired  where  Richards'  proposal  was, 
and  he  replied  that  he  had  not  written  one.  Thereupon  the  SEA  .in forme d_ 
him  that  he  was  one  of  the  top  three  contenders  although  this  could  not 
be  stated  in  writing.  This  information  gave  Richards  the  impetus  to 
develop  a proposal,  but  he  felt  handicapped  at  the  lack  of  knowledge  of 

what,  others  were  doing  in  career  awareness.  — 

It  was  at  this  point  that  he  called  the  field  agent,  saying  that 
/ he  wanted  to  know  what  was  being  done  in  career  awareness  for  grades  1| -6. 
The  field  agent  visited  him  soon  thereafter  and  the  two  men  spent  an 
enjoyable  afternoon.  As  Richards  recalled: 

We  chewed  the  fat  about  philosophy  and  theories  about  what  can  be 
done  with  kids.  ...  I did  most  of  the  talking  ; . . letting  him 
know  our  thinking,  and  then  he  asked  a few  questions  . . .not 

why  are  you  doing  this,  but  what  specifically  are  you  looking  for. 

Richards  found  the  field  agent  to  be  likeable  and  personable,  but  the  con- 

\ 

versatior  did  not.  clari-fy  or  further  his  own  thinking  on  the  topic.  Hov- 
ever,  Richards  was  not  seeking  a sounding  board  in  the,  field  agent,  nor 
did  he  feel  that  he  gave  the  agent  much  of  an  opportunity  to  help  him 

to . 

clarify  his  ideas. 

Since  time  was  of  the  essence  for  Richards ' request,  the  field 

\ . . ' 

agent  telephoned  the  retrieval  st^ff  to  ask  for  immediate  assistance. 

* Two  days  later  Richards  and  a committee  of  Howell  teachers  met  with  the 
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other  two  top  contenders  for  the  federal  grants  in  a nearby  metropolis. 

The  SkA  sent  consultants  to  the  meeting  to  help  stimulate  the  development 
.of  ideas  and,  to  assist  with  proposal  writing.  During  this  work  session, 
Richards  received  a telephone  call  from  a retrieval  specialist  who  said 
that  she  was  in  Ills  building  with  material  for  him.  (The  retrieval  speci- 
alist was  in  Ravenna,  participating  in  an  SEA  evaluation  visit,  and  had. 
taken  that  opportunity  to  deliver  the  information. ) * They  agreed  that  she 
would  drive  to  town  to  bring  the  packet  to  Richards.  The  teachers  with 
him  remarked,  "Gee,  that's  pretty  quick  service." 

The  packet  contained  abstracts  and  one  hard  copy  of  a fifty- 
page  document.  To  expedite  matters  the  retrieval  specialist  had  reviewed 
the  abstracts  and  then  arranged  for  hard  copy  of  one  article  that  seemed 
to  be  most  pertinent  to  the  request.  (For  this  request  the  retrieval 
staff  probably  tapped  only  sources  of  information  that  were  on  file  in  the 
office,  such  as  copies  of  earlier  requests  on  career  awareness,  and  pre- 
-packaged material.)  Consequently,  Richards  had  no  need  to  order  micro- 
fiche. This  particular  document  proved  highly  beneficial  in  contrast  to 
the  other  abstracts  which  focused  on  secondary  school  programs. 

The  article  detailed  a plan  for  incorporating  awareness  about 
careers  into  standard  subjects  such  as  history  and  math.  Also,  it  gave 
an  evaluation  of  the.  program,  with  such  data  as  drop-out  rates,'  This 
material  became  the  basis  around  which  Richards,  a teacher  from  each 
grade,  and  the  counselor  wrote  the  final  proposal.  (During  the  proposal 
writing  period  Richards  also  discussed  the  retrieved  information  with  both 
Mayhew  and  Osman.)  Richards  perceived  his  role  during  the  proposal 


writing  phase  as  one  of  supplying  the  initial  idea  and  the  background 
information  that  the  teachers  needed.  The  proposal  was  funded. 

After  Richards  received  funding  he  became  concerned  about  how  to 
evaluate  attitude  changes  that  might  result  from  implementation  of  the 
career  awareness  program.  Richards  'contacted  the  field  agent  once 

V 

again,  and  this  time  received  a SID  and  a CAT  packet^  Neither  was  of 
much  use.  As  Richards  noted: 

We  didn't  find  much.  . . . The  field  agent  did  his  best,  but 

didn't  come  up  with  anything  we  could  rely  on.  . . .So  we  have 
tried  to  develop  our  own  [attitude  tests]  with  the  little  bit  . 
that  was  returned.  . . . The  field  agent  said  that  was  the  best 
we  could  find. 

The  material  was  helpful  in  that  it  reenforced  Richards'  thinking  that 
there  was  nothing  available','  and  that  he  and  his  staff  would  have  to  inno- 
vate even  though  they  were  neophytes. 

✓ 

One  component  of  the  instrument  developed  by  Richards  and  his  * 
staff  taps  the  respondent’s  opinion  of  what  are  essential  and  non- 
essential  occupations.  The  results  indicated  that  educators  tend  to 
stress  professional  jobs,  so  the  Howell  staff  is  -now  trying  to  give^ 
•'"equal  time 11  to  nonprofessional  jobs  by  doing  such  things  as  inviting 
a house  painter  in  his  work  .clothes  to  the  math  class  to  demonstrate  how 
he  calculates  the  amount  of  paint  needed  for  a job. 

Richards1  perception  of  the  field  agent  role  differs  from  that  of 
Mayhew.  He  sees,  the  *r01e  as  one  entailing  mainly  the  retrieval  of  infor- 
mation. ' 

That’s  the  only  way  the  field  agent  explained  it  . . as  an 
information  agent.  If  there  are  other  ways  [for  the  field  agent 
to. work]  we  would  certainly  like  to  know  about  them. 
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Leaving  individual  variations  in  perception  aside,,  there  are  to  explanu- 

\ 

tions  for  Mayhew's  and  Richards 1 different  expectations  for  the  field 

» 

agent.  First,  Maylicv  vats  seeking  assistance  from  human  as  veil  as  infer- 

J ■ 

mat  ion  sources  , and  the  field  agent's  positive  response  to  this  need  may 
have  influenced  his  expectations.  In  contrast,  Richards  was  seeking 
assistance  only  from  information  sources.  Secondly,  at  the  time  that  the 
field  agent  was  in  contact  with  Mayhew  he  defined  his  role  in  broader*  and 
vaguer  terms  than  when  he  was  in  contact  with  Richards,  which  occurred 
several  months  later.  During  the  earlier  period  the  field  agent  felt  that 
his  role  allowed  him  to  become  more  involved  with  clients  simply  deliver-  * 
ing  information,  although' this  involvement  was  not  'spelled  out.  Subse- 
quently, lie  limited  his  role  mainly  to  that  of  diagnosing  requests  and 
delivering  information.  It  is  possible  therefore  that  the  field  agent  con- 
veyed the  broader,  looser  role  definition  to  Mayhew,  and  the  more  narrow  • 
role  definition  to  Richards. 


The  very  success  of  the  career  awareness  program  at  Howell  is  pre- 
venting Richards  from  contemplating  other  needs  that  might  lead  to 


requests . 


If  we  do  a good  job  ywe  have  more  work  to  do.  The  SEA  has  asked 
for  135  copies  of  the  program.  The  university  has  asked  for 
Howell  teachers  to  help  plan  summer  workshops.  At  a school  board 
meeting  last  night  an  SEA  man  asked  if  we  were  interested  in 
developing  a [similar]  program  for  grades  1-12.  I just  finished 
completing  a follow-up  proposal'  for  summer  to.  revise  the  program 
for  grades  h-6  and  to  write  an  initial  program  for  grades  1-3* 

V/e  did  too  good  a job  and  now  it's  snowballing. 


Richards  would  like  to  make  more  use  of  the  field  agent,  but  he  docs  not 
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have  the  time. 


The  metropolitan  district  has  the  same  ratio  of  students  to  prin- 
cipals as  in  Ravenna,  but  it  has  twenty-seven  additional  persons 
at  the  district  level  so  you  can  pass  the  buck  a little  and  ask 
for  help.  In  our  district  there  is  no  one.  It  1 s me  or  else. 

Each  of  our  four  principals  feels  the  same  way.  So  ve  don't  have 
time  for  other  projects  which  would  use  the  field  agent  more. 


RAVENNA  HIGH  SCHOOL — FOUR  CLIENTS 

Ravenna  High  School  gives  the  impression  of  being  less  innovative 

/'  # 

than  Quincy  or  Trent,  but  it  too  has  experienced  some  changes  in  recent 
years.  .More  periods  have  been  added  to  the  school  day,  there  is  some 
baetf-to-back  scheduling  to  allow  lab  classes  to  meet  for  one  and  a half 
hours;  ‘and  the  English  department  has  what  the  principal  regards  as  a 
unique  nongraded  program  that  was  originated  by  the  teachers  and  the 
department  chairman.  Mr.  Mason,  the  principal,  who  came  to  the  school  in 
the  previous' year , felt  that  the  most  significant  changes  were  occurring 
in  career  education.  The  school  has  a pilot  project  in  one  of  the  major 
local,  industries  which  may  become  a model  for  the  state.  Other  career 
cluster  programs  are  being  expanded  by  seeking  work-experience  stations 

I 

for  the  students. 

Like  Mayhew,  Mason  is  very  much  concerned  with  improving  curri- 
culum, coordination . He  would  like  to  involve  the  entire  faculty  in  a 

more  systematic  fashion  in  curriculum  planning  by  doing  such  things  as 

i 

giving  release  time  at  the  end  of.  each  quarter.  This  will  make  it  possi- 
ble for -the  teachers  to  have  a block  of  time  for  concentrating  exclusively 
on  curriculum. 

The  requests  originating  from  the  high  school  staff  were  spread 
over  a nine-months  period.  Mrs.  Rollins,  who  made  a later  request,  was 
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highly  satisfied" with  precisely  that  aspect  of  the  field  agent  role  which 
Mr.  OJJ^ofn^r,  who  in:\cXe^bLiS'>r^^est  much  earlier,  considered  deficient. 


Their  differing  opinions  had  to  do  with  the  field  agent's  explanation  to 


( 


the  client  of  who  was  responsible  for  initiating  further  contact . Both 
O’Connor  and  Hollins  expressed  concern  about  the  lack  of  publicity  about 


the  project.  Since  the  field  agent  made  a major  publicity  effort  over 

*0u 


the  year,  this  indicates  that  some  aspects  of  the  field  agent  role  are 
less  amenable  to  solution  than  ai*e  others. 


Mr.  O’Connor:.  Merit  Pay  and.  Herat  dial’ Reading.  O’Connor  is  a 


lank 


/ 


y soft-spoken  man  in  his  late  twenties  who  has  been  at  Ravenna  for 


l / 


position  since  completing  his  B.Edt  He  had  enough  hours  to  qualify  as  an' 


I 


"informal"  English  major  and  has  taken  courses  for  his  "fifth"  year1. 

O'Connor  first  heard  aboiit  the  field  agent  while  attending  an  IEA 


testing  council  meeting.  The  IEA  testing  specialist,  who  had  already 


V 

■r 


used  the  dissemination  service mentioned  that  a .field  agent  was  assigned 


/ 
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six'years  teaching  English  and  couns'e-ling  students.  This  was  his  first  -- 


to  the  IEA  to  assist  teachers  kith  obtaining  research  on  pertinent  topics. 
Shortly  thereafter  O’Connor  contacted  the  field  agent  and  the  latter 
visited  him.  After  telling  i/he  field  agent  how  he  heard  about  the  service, 
O’Connor  broached  his  first  request.  What  follows  is  an  excerpt  from  a 
recording  of  the.  visit  made  by  the  field  agent. 


O’Connor;  Our  school  board  and  our"  t eachers^ — I’m  president  of 

the  association — have  agreed  to  study  merit  pay  possi- 
bilities for  year  after  next.  ...  I have  a fear  that 
things  will  be  done  hurriedly  and  incompletely,  so  . . . 
I thought  your  service  . . . might  be  able  to*  ask  for 
research  or  a model  of  ’merit’  pay,  ’incentive’  pay  * 
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. . they  have  different  terms  for  it  around 

the  country,  particularly  if  there  are  any  work-- 
ing  in  smaller  school  districts.  We  have  a cer- 
tified staff  of  eighty-one  and  a student  body  of 
1,300  or  l,h00.  The  only  merit  pay  plans  I’ve 
ever  heard  of  happen  to  be  in  fairly  large  dis-  ! 

■ tricts . - 

Field  Agent: 

You'd  like  us  to  tailor  the  information  to.  dis- 
tricts comparable  to  Ravenna? 

O'Connor: 

Yes.  . 

Field  Agent: 

...  I noticed  that  .-  . . [BOCS]  . . . had  fifty- 
one  packets  . . . [some]  in  respect  to  negotiation 
and  one  was  on  merit  pay.  We'  could  start  out  in 
general  and  then  probably  particularize  it  if  this 
seems  like  a feasible  way  to  do  it.  These  things 
would  be  available  immediately.  . I'll  . . . tele-  ’ 
phone  the  request  in  this  afternoon . Next  week 
I ' m going  to  be  busy  . . . but  hopefully  in  the 
next  couple  of  weeks  ve  can  get  these  initial 
packets  back. 

O'Connor: 

That  would  be  good. 

Field  Agent: 

I assume  that  time  is  a crucial  element.  . . -r 

/ 0 ' Connor : 

As  I understand  the  proposal  as  far  as  methodology 
is  concerned,  they  want  to  do  quite  a bit  of.  study 
this  spring.  ... 

Fi-eld  Agent: 

■Oh  . . .it's  not  something  you' want  to  present  for 
this  next  meeting..  So  we  have  the  spring. 

O'Connor: 

Yes,  this  spring  and  I suppose  summer,  but' they 

want  things  pretty  well  under  way  this  spring.  . 

You  see  . . . we  do  our  negotiations  with  the 
.school  board  ...  in  November  and  December.  ... 

Whatever  is  determined  still  has  to  be  negotiated 
even  if  ve  all  agree  on  some  type  of  plan.  We 
would  still  probably  negotiate  the  amount  of  money 
. . . and  other  factors.  ‘ 

. • Field  Agent: 

I'll  say  how  merit  pay  is  operating  in.  other  dis- 
tricts but  also  teacher  negotiation  related  to.  •—  . 

O'Connor: 

Good  . . ./we  have  a wealth  of  negotiation  material  '"x~ 

from  the  [state  teachers'  association],  . . . 

6 
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Field  Agent:  We* 11  try  to  orient  this  particularly  to  your 

needs.  We  won't  innundate  you  with  a big  block 
of  information.  We  want  information  to  be  cogent 
to  your  particular  concern  . . . the  establish- 
ment of  merit  pay. 

(This  request  was  the  first  one  on  merit  pay  that  the  field  agent 
had  received.  • Since  then,  as  is  evident  from  Osman's  request  on  the  same 
topic,  the  field  agent  has  developed  a more  complex  approach  to,  the  topic 
that  alerts  thc-"cTient  to  such  related  considerations  as  accountability 
and  the  structure  of  teaching  positions.  Thus , as  the  agent  has  had  more 
opportunity- to  think  about  certain  topics,  and  to  develop  expertise  in 
defining  the  parameters  of  a request,  he  became  more  effective  in  helping 
the  client  to  approach- the  topic.) 

O'Connor  went  on  to  say  he  had  informed  the  Superintendent  that 
he  would  be  contacting  the  field  agent  about  merit  pay.  The  field  agent 
summarized  the  points  covered,  noting  that  there  was  no  immediate  urgency 
and  that  he  would  only  return  information  pertinent  to  the  request. 

0*  Connor  asked  how  many  copies  of  the  material  would  be  returned,  apd  the 

field  agent  explained  very  briefly  about  abstracts,  microfiche  and  micro- 

\ 

fiche.  readers . O’Connor  was  unfamiliar  with  fiche;  and  as  will  become 
apparent  later,  the  explanation  the  field  agent  gave  at  this  time  was 
inadequate.  The  conversation  then  moved  to  O' Connor's  second  request 
which  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  study.'  k 

About  a month  later  the  retrieval  staff  sent  a PET  packet  on 
merit  pay  and  teacher  negotiations  to  the  field  agent,  with  a note" saying 
that  the  request  had  been  referred  to  an  SEA  specialist  who  had  offered 

his  services.  The  note  also  suggested' that  the  specialist  could  best 

/ 

/ 
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be  of  help  if  the  field  agent  were  to  contact  him  and  give  him  more 

details  about  the  request  and  its  setting.  However,  the  field  agent  did 

/ 

/ 

not  initiate  follow-up  work  on  the  merit  pay  request,  nor  did.  O'Connor 
*ask?for  it. 

0 1 Connor  could  not  recall  whether  the  field  agent  delivered  the 
material  in  person  or  whether  it  was  sent  to  him.  The  field  agent  might  ■ 
have  come  and  he  might  have  seen  O'Connor  just  long  enough  to  say  hello.* 
(O'Connor  was  doing  full-time  counseling  work  ard  had’' little  time  for 
visitors  as  the  semester  progressed.)  O'Connor  reviewed  the  material 
briefly  and  then  sent  it  on  to  the  Superintendent's  office  with  a note 
explaining  what  it  was.  He  himself  was  not  oh  the  merit  pay  committee  <*' 
and  had  only  made  the  request  to  be  helpful  to  the  teacher's  assoc iati.on 

V 

and  the  school  board.  He  had  not  explained  this  to  the  field  agent, 

• and  the  latter  did  not  become  aware  of  it  since  he  did  not  pursue  the 
merit  pay  request  with  O'Connor,  although  the  two  men  had  further  contact 
in  regard  to  techniques  for  publicizing  the  service  more' effect ively. 

The  field  observer  subsequently  contacted  the;  Superintendent  to  find  out 
how  the  merit  pay  material  was  used.  Osman  then  claimed  he  knew  nothing 
about  the^ request,  although  the  field  agent  had  mentioned  it  to  him. 

This  sequence  of  ‘events  lends  itself  to  two  alternative  conclu- 
sions. The  first  is  -that  the  material  was  pigeonholed  in  Osman's  office 
...  i • 

\ • i 

without  being  used  by  anyone.  The  second  .is  that  someone  in  the  Superin- 
tendent's office  turned  it  over -to  the  teacher's  association. 

The  second  request  that  O'Connor  gave  the  field  agent' dealt  with 
the  development  of  remedial  reading  programs  for  ninth  graders. 
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Currently,  the  SR',  had  as  a high  priority  the  improvement  of  reading 
instruction  to  the  point  where  all  students  could  read  to  the  full  limit 
of  their  capacities  before  they  leave  school.  Accordingly,  districts 
were  asked  to  develop  plans  for  meeting  this  objective.  As • a part  of  the 
Ravenna  plah7~'©xfemaar_yvms  asked  to  develop  a ninth  grade  remedial  read- 
ing course  that  he  himself  would  teach  the  following  year.  Heretofore 

there  was  virtually  no  such  program  in  the  high  school.  Moreover,  the 

; 

district  was  not  contracting  with  the  IEA  to  utilize  the  service  of  itsy 
reading  specialist , nor  did  the  district  list  a reading  specialist  on  its, 
staff  beyond  the  primary  level . 

O'Connor  told  the  field  agent  that  he  would  be  teaching  a blass 

in  reading  in  the  fall  for  the  lowest  readers  of  the  entering  ninth  grade. 

/ 

He  was  not  interested  in  fully  developed  reading  programs  because  he  was 

limited  to  a one-period  effort,  but  he  did  want  to  know  what  schools  do 

, / 

/ . * 
in  cases  where  a single  English  teacher  has  this  type  of  assignment. 

The  field7 agent  suggested  immediately  that  SEA  consultant  help  could  be 
requested.  O’Connor  responded  favorably  tto  this*  saying  that  he  felt  he 
could  not  contact  the  IEA  consultant  .since  the  district  had  not  con- 
tracted for  IEA  reading  services.  The  field  agent  then  pointed  out  that 
the  IEA  specialists  were  available  for  consultation  as  a part  of  their 
job,  even  if  the  district  had-no  -contract . O'Connor  said,  "That's  a good 
point-"  The  field  agent  indicated  that  he  would  process  this -request 
immediately,  but  O'Connor  replied  that  there  was  no  need  for  hurry 

because  he  was  planning  ahead  to  the  fall.  As'the  visit  came  to  an  end, 

/ 

O'Connor  said,  "I  feel  good  that  [the  request]  is  under  way." 

' , 
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"Again,  it  is  unknown  how  O'Connor  received  his  material,  whether 
by  courier  or  in  person.  In  any  case,  a week  or  so  later  he  received  a 
packet  of  PREP  information  (to  be  returned  in  two  weeks)  , SEA  publications 
on  reading,  and  a computer  print-out  of  abstracts.  Nothing  was  said  about 
the  abstracts  so  he  assumed  they  were  his  to  keep.  At  this  time,  a few 
weeks  prior  to  spring  vacation  and  the  end  of  the  grading  period,  O'Connor 
was  particularly  busy,  so  he  asked  the  field  agent  whether  hc_vcould 
retain  the  loan  material  through  the  holidays.  The  field  agent  -assented, 

but  may  not  have t communicated  this  to  the  retrieval  specialist.  The 

* « 

specialist  called  O'Connor  and  expressed  .concern  about  the  return  of  the 
material,  explaining  that  there  were  few  copies  available.  O'Connor  said 
that  he -found  ten  copies,  of  one  article  in  the  packet.  The  specialist 
was  surprised,  and  said  if  there  were  that  many  copies  of  something  he 

could  keep  one,  but  if  there  were  only  two  or  three  copies  he  should 

\ 

return  them  all.  -O'Connor  was  very  appreciative  of  this,  as  well  as  of 
permission  to  keep  some  items  longer  than  the  allotted  time. 

*:  During  spring  vacation  O'Connor  reviewed  the  loan  material,  dupli- 

cating what  he  wanted  to  keep  (a  process  which  he  found  a bit  of  a chore, 
for  he  had  to’ unstaple  and  restaple  pages).  Also,  he  made  copies  of  some 
items  to  pass  on  to  his  principal,  such  as  those  pertaining  to  the  prin- * 

cipal's  role  in  reading  problems.  O'Connor  then  let  the- material  lie  \ 

? * * 

dormant  until  after  school  was  out  when  lie  would  have  ampld  time  to 
devote  to  the  preparation  of  a reading  course.  ..  - _ 

' t 

v When  the  .field  observer  interviewed  O'Connor  about  three  months 
later  he  reported  that  the  information  had  been-  of  help  in  generating 


ideas  for  his  course.  But  he  could  not  say  specifically  what  ideas  he 
gleaned  for  he  had  also  obtained  ideas  through  other  readings  and  through 
visitations  to  other  schools.  He  anticipated  that  lie  would  be  mailing  more 
direct  use  of  the  retrieved  information  in  the  future,  for  some  of  it 
referred  to  specific  problems  that  individual  students  might  have.  "I'm 
sure  I'll  be  referring  to  some  of  the  stuff  I copied  and  kept  in  a folder 
for  myself."  At  the  time  he  had  not  yet  contacted  the  SEA  consultant 
whose  name  had  been  given  him.  He  also  anticipated  that  he  might  call  on 
the  field  agent  later  for  assistance  in  developing  individual  learning 
packets.  However,  the  field  agent's  records  indicate  that  he  never  acted, 
on  this  anticipation. 

O'Connor  had  no  plans  for  ordering  microfiche  because  he  did  not 

understand  what  fiche  was,  or  its  relation  to  the  abstracts,  even  though 

he  recalled,  the  field  agent  mentioning  it.  After  the  field  observer 

explained  about  ERIC  abstracts  and  fiche,  O'Connor  commented: 

I would  have  understood  more  if  I could  have  seen  samples  [of  the 
fiche],  I heard  the  term.  ...  Of  course  the  field  agent  had  to 
explain  a lot  of  stuff  at  our  first  meeting.  So  maybe  [it  would 
help]  if  the  field  agent  can  cany  visual  aids. 

O'Connor  also  had  uncertainties  about  what  was  supposed  to  happen  after  he 

received  his  material. 

I was  surprised  that  I just  got  one  packet.  I thought  it  would 
be  more  continuous,  that  they  would  keep  searching.  I don't 
think  I was  told  that,  but  I wasn't  told  'this  is  all  we  could 
find  and  if  it  isn't  good  enough  contact  me  and  we'll  start 
again,'  or  that  the  next  step  is  up  to  me,  or  [told]  what-  is 
next . 

j 

In  short,  the  field  agent  had  not  made  it  clear  whose  responsibility  it  was 
to  make  the  next  move,  or  whether  there  was  even  another  move  to  make. 
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(The  field  agent  now  carries  samples  of  fiche  with  him,  and  concludes  most 
contacts  with  clients  by  specifying  who  should  make  the  next  contact. 

Also,  his  publicity  film  illustrates  microfiche.) 

Despite  the  unknowns  that  O'Connor  experienced,  and  what  were  to 
him  inconveniences  in  regard  to  the  loan  material,  he  felt  the  program 
was  sufficiently  worthwhile  for  him  to  help  publicize  it.  He  talked  to 
individual  colleagues  and  to  the  faculty  as  a whole  about  the  information 
he  had  received.  In  the  spring  he  participated  in  a workshop  on  ERIC 
which  the  field  agent  had  organized  for  exploring  methods  of  publicity, 
and  subsequently  reported  on  the  field  agent's  publicity  plans  at  a 
district  principals'  meeting.  "One  or  two  had  already  used  the  service 
and  knew  what  I was  talking  about.  [They]  were  enthused  about  the  re- 
trieval potential." 

Despite  the  frustrations  that  O'Connor  experienced,  it  appears 
that  both  the  field  agent  and  the  retrieved  material  served  him.  The 
very  fact  that  the  field  agent  had  noted  O'Connor's  need  for  assistance 
with  his  reading  course  and  had  promised  help  alleviated:  some  of  the 
pressure  on  the  teacher.  In  late  spring  O'Connor  was  feeling  little 
pressure. 

We  have  nothing  now  [in  the  way  of  a reading  program]  ...  so 
I don't  feel  a great  deal  of  pressure.  Almost  anything  would 
be  an  improvement.  Also,  I've  stolen  some  . . . good  ideas  from 
other  places  and  will  try  to  adapt  them  to  the  facilities, 
money  and  students.  It'll  be  pretty  workable. 

Since  O'Connor  made  his  request  on  the  same  day  as  did  Mayhew 
it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  histories  of  their  requests.  Both  men 
registered  the  same  criticism,  that  the  field  agent  had  not  made  it  clear 
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to  them  what  to  expect  or  do  after  information  was  returned.  Nevertheless 
O'Connor  benefited  from  the  service  while  Mayhew  did  not.  The  difference 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  retrieval  was  effective  for  O'Connor  but  not  for 
Mayhew,  plus  that  O'Connor  had  a pressing  need  for  assistance  if  he  was  to 
meet  his  teaching  obligation  in  the  fall  while  Mayhew  had  an  idea  but  no 
pressing  need.  In  effect  then,  O'Connor  was  more  predisposed  to  be  appre- 
ciative of  almost  any  assistance.  This  suggests  that  the  capacity  of  the 
dissemination  project  for  retrieving  pertinent  information,  and  for  pro- 
viding leadership  and  followup,  might  be  more  important  for  those  requests 
which  are  not  instigated  by  external  pressures  on  the  client. 

Mrs.  Hoyt's  Requests  on  Music  and  Scheduling.  Mrs.  Hoyt  had  been 
teaching  English  and  dramatics  at  Ravenna  High  for  four  years.  She  has  a 
B.S.  in  psychology  and  a certificate  in  speech  and  drama.  She  entered 
teaching  relatively  late,  for  she  is  in  her  early  thirties,  and  the 
Ravenna  post  was  her  first.  She  is  a sharp,  perceptive  woman  who  is 
probably  more  oriented  to  other  pursuits  than  teaching.  She  has  held 
office  in  the  state's  theatre  arts  association  but  gave  no  indication  of 
belonging  to  any  of  the  standard  teachers'  associations.  She  would  like 
to  find  a research  job  in  educational  psychology. 

Mrs.  Hoyt  learned  about  the  dissemination  program  through  an 
issue  of  the  IEA 'newsletter..  At  the  end  of  the  month  she  wrote  a letter 
to  the  field  agent  asking  about  research  on  the  role  of  background  music 
in  the  classroom.  The  field  agent  came  to  discuss  the  request  with  her. 
Mrs.  Hoyt  found  the  visit  useful  in  that  it  helped  her  understand  the  - 
program  better,  and  particularly  that  it  would  take  some  time  for  the 
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information  to  be  retrieved. 

The  retrieval  staff  located  one  abstract  on  the  topic,  and  the 
field  agent  noted  in  its  margin  that  Mrs.  Hoyt  would  find  the  second 
chapter  very  interesting.  Mrs.  Hoyt  appreciated  this  highlighting, 
noting,  "It  helps,  especially  when  you  are  really  busy."  The  report  of 
experimental  findings  supported  Mrs.  Hoyt's  idea  that  the  playing  of 
background  music  in  the  classroom  facilitated  learning.  Now  she  would 
like  to  apply  for  funds  to  carry  out  and  evaluate  her  own  classroom  back- 
ground music  project , but  she  has  been  unable  to  find  the  time  to  write 
a proposal.  In  addition  to  her  courses,  Mrs.  Hoyt  directs  the  school's 
plays  as  an  extracurricular  activity. 

Mrs.  Hoyt's  second  request  was  on  how  rotation  of  classes 
affected  the  learning  process.  She  was  wondering  whether  students  learned 
better  at  certain  times  of  day,  so  that  more  effective  learning  could  be 
achieved  by  having  English,  for  example,  taught  one  day  during  first 
period,  the  next  during  second,  and  so  forth.  Mrs.  Hoyt  attached  much 
less  importance  to  this  request  than  her  first  one,  making  it  primarily 
out  of  a general  interest  to  see  what  was  happening  in  other  schools. 

She  ordered  microfiche  on  the  topic  but  did  not  find  the  documents  par- 
ticularly pertinent.  Much  of  it  dealt  with  modular  scheduling,  which 
was  not  really  related  to  her  concern.  Moreover,  she  knew  that  the  dis- 
trict would  not  be  interested  in  this  type  of  scheduling.  Mrs.  Hoyt  said 
of  the  material,  "I  didn't  really  get  anything  where  I could  say,  'Well 
look,  they  are  doing  that  in  such  and  such  a place.  Why  don't  we  try 
it?"' 
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Mrs.  Hoyt  informed  the  principal  of  her  requests,  and  showed  him  : 
the  book  she  received  on  music  in  the  classroom.  Also,  she  shared  one 
microfiche  on  scheduling  with  a Spanish  teacher,  for  it  dealt  with  the 
teaching  of  Spanish. 

Once  a person  is  familiar  with  the  service,  Mrs.  Hoyt  feels,  it 

can  function  as  well  by  mail,  both  for  making  requests  and  delivering 

material.  The  field  agent  had  returned  material  to  her  both  in  person 

and  by  courier.  She  found  no  particular  advantage  to  having  material 
• . \ 

delivered  personally,  although  she  enjoyed  talking  with  +.he  field  agent 
about  educational  matters.  The  conversations,  however,  did  not  pertain 
directly  to  the  requests.  Unless  a field  agent  has  some  special  knowledge 
to  offer  in  regard  to  a particular  request,  Mrs.  Hoyt  does  not  judge  it 
necessary  for  the  field  agent  to  visit  the  client. 

Mrs.  Rollins  and  Teacher  Evaluation.  Mrs . Rollins  teaches  home 
economics  both  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  She  has  an  M.S. 
in  secondary  education  and  a vocational  certificate.  She  has  been  in 
her  present  position,  which  was  her  first,  for  two  years.  Although  Mrs. 
Rollins  is  in  her  late  twenties  , she  still  presents  the  image  of  an  ener- 
getic and  active  co-ed.  She  belongs  to  several  national  and  local 
teaching  and  home  economics  associations  , attends  the  meetings  of  these 
groups,  and  has  held  office.  Within  the  Ravenna  teachers'  association 
she  was  appointed  to  head  a committee  to  study  teacher  evaluation  forms. 
This  committee  was  representative  of  the  district  in  that  it  has  members 
from  each  of  the  four  schools. 
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To  ‘become  more  familiar  with  the  topic  of  teacher  evaluation,  Mrs. 
Rollins  went  to  the  ERIC  center  at  the  nearby  university.  There  she 
learned  about  the  cost  of  using  ERIC  and  was  referred  to  the  field  agent 
at  the  IEA.  She  telephoned  the  IEA  and  the  next  day  the  field  agent 
visited  her  to  discuss  her  teacher  evaluation  request.  (As  a result  of 
changes  in  state  law,  all  districts  are  reexamining  their  teacher  evalu- 
ation procedures.  This  probably  underlies  the  formation  of  the  committee 
and  Mrs . Rollins  ' request . ) 

Mrs.  Rollins  found  the  conversation  with  the  field  agent,  which 
lasted  about  forty-five  minutes,  to  be  very  helpful.  Otherwise,  she  said, 
she  would  not  have  understood  the  ramifications  of  teacher  evaluation. 

The  field  agent  pointed  out  that  relevant  research  might  be  found  under 
other  headings  besides  teacher  evaluation,  such  as  merit  pay  and  differ- 
entiated staffing.  He  did  not  explain  the  connection  among  these  topics, 
but  as  soon  as  he  mentioned  them  she  was  able  to  grasp  the  relationship. 

At  this  time  the  field  agent  also  indicated  that  he  would  be  happy  to 
make  himself  available  to  her  committee. 

The  field  agent  returned  pre-packaged  material  and  ERIC  abstracts, 
in  person,  to  Mrs.  Rollins.  The  information  covered  such  topics  as  per- 
sonnel involvement  in  teacher  evaluation,  methods  and  types  of  evaluation, 
relationship  to  salary  schedule,  promotions  and  tenure,  and  differentiated 
staffing.  The  field  agent  spent  about  thirty  minutes  with  Mrs.  Rollins 
while  she  thumbed  through  the  material,  which  had  been  separated  into 
various  bundles.  He  asked  whether  she  had  other  concerns  at  this  time. 

He  mentioned  that  he  had  helped  other  districts  on  this  matter  and  again 
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indicated  his  availability  to  her  committee. 

Mrs.  Rollins  divided  the  material  among  her  committee,  each  of 
whom  was  to  report  to  the  entire  group  on  what  he  read.  For  her  own 
part,  Mrs.  Rollins  found  that  the  material  clarified  her  thinking  about 
teacher  evaluation. 

We  had  some  ideas  about  what  we  wanted  on  [the  evaluation]  form 
and  it  concretized  my  thoughts.  We  wanted  comments  justifying 
objective  marks  and  the  reading  reenforced  this. 

After  the  teacher  evaluation  committee  was  formed,  the  school 
board  established  a district  committee  to  review  merit  pay.  Since  evalu- 
ation will  have  to  be  considered  by  the  latter  it  will  absorb  the  func- 
tion of  Mrs.  Rollins'  group.  Consequently,  her  committee  has  narrowed 
its  charge  to  selecting  readings  from  the  teacher  evaluation  material  to 
pass  on  to  the  merit  pay  group.  When  this  occurs,  Mrs.  Rollins  will  also 
recommend  that  the  merit  pay  committee  invite  the  field  agent  to  one  of 
its  meetings,  for  she  feels  he  can  be  of  help. 

Mrs.  Rollins'  own  schedule  prevented  the  teacher  evaluation  com- 
mittee from  meeting  to  review  its  own  material  and  make  recommendations 
to  th.e  merit  pay  committee.  She  thought  that  for  this  particular  meeting 
she  might  invite  the  field  agent,  for  she  felt  that  he  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  area  of  teacher  evaluation  that  might  contribute  to  the 
review  and  recommendation  process.  (This  was  the  situation  toward  the 
end  of  March,  although  Mrs.  Rollins  had  placed  her  request  in  November.) 

The  only  criticism  Mrs.  Rollins  had  of  the  service  was  that  it 
had  not  been  adequately  publicized  in  the  district.  She  feels  that  more 
people  would  use  it  if  they  knew  about  it.  For  example,  a reading 
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teacher  expressed  interest  in  it  when  Mrs.  Rollins  mentioned  it  to  her. 
Mrs.  Rollins  has  several  friends  outside  of  the  district  who  are  using 
ERIC  directly,  and  must  pay  relatively  high  fees  for  searches  at  the  ERIC 
center.  Thus,  the  service  is  particularly  important  for  it  provides  free 
access  to  the  ERIC  search  procedure. 

Mrs.  Rollins  found  little  difference  between  having  material 
returned  in  person  or  by  courier,  especially  since  she  knew  what  she  would 
be  receiving.  However,  she  quite  clearly  appreciated  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  her  request  with  the  field  agent,  to  learn  that  he  was 
available  to  meet  with  committees,  and  that  he  had  experience  in  certain 
areas  of  concern. 

It  may  also  be  the  case  that  Mrs.  Rollins  approached  her  charge 
with  a certain  degree  of  diffidence  and  therefore  welcomed  the  stimulus  | of 
the  field  agent.  She  appears  to  be  very  devoted  to  home  economics,  plan- 
ning to  take  summer  courses  "for  fun"  on  pattern  making  and  related 
topics.  Her  circle  of  friends  includes  university  students  who  are  work- 
ing on  advanced  degrees,  and  yho  therefore  would  not  be  in  a position  to 
offer  much  advice  on  teacher  evaluation. 

A Comparison  of  Mrs.  Hoyt's  and  Mrs.  Rollins1  Attitudes  Toward 
the  Field  Agent  Role.  Both  Mrs.  Hoyt  and  Mrs.  Rollins  made  relatively 
sophisticated  impressions  on  the  field  observer.  They  were  self- 
possessed,  businesslike,  and  to  some  degree  understood  what  they  were 
talking  about.  Thus,  that  Mrs.  Hoyt  said  the  service  could  function  as 
well  by  mail  once  a client  understood  its  nature,  while  Mrs.  Rollins 
.indicated  that  conversing  with  the  field  agent  was  beneficial,  cannot  be 


be  explained  by  their  level  of  sophistication.  The  explanatory  variable 
appears  to  be  the  character  of  the  request  itself. 

Mrs.  Hoyt's  requests  both  related  to  the  students'  learning  situ- 
ation. In  effect,  she  was  asking  what  the  teacher  or  the  school  can  do 
to  make. the  learning  situation  more  effective.  In  her  own  thinking  she 
had  advanced  to  considering  various  "solutions  such  as  background  music 
and  schedule  rotation,  both  of  which  represented  relatively  narrow  topics 
from  the  perspective  of  retrieval  work.  Unless  the  field  agent  were  to 
engage  Mrs.  Hoyt  in  a general  discussion  about  the  characteristics  of 
effective  learning  situations,  or  probe  into  her  own  classroom  situation, 
there  was  probably  not  much  he  could  do  to  add  perspective  to  the  requests 

V 

she  made. 

In  contrast,  Mrs.  Rollins1  request  on  teacher  evaluation  was  much 
more  complex  for  it  bore  on  the  use  to  be  made  of  evaluation,  how  it  is 
to  be  conducted,  and  how  it  is  to  relate  to  administrative  decisions 
affecting  the  employment  status  of  teachers . Not  only  is  this  request 
more  complex  but,  unlike  Mrs.  Hoyt’s,  bears  little  direct  relationship 
to  the  classroom  situation  with  which  a teacher  is  usually  familiar.  In 
such  a situation  there  may  be  more  scope  for  the  field  agent  to  enlarge 
the  client’s  perspective. 

Mr.  Mason  and  Two  Requests  on  Assessing  Educational  Achievement. 
Mason  assumed  the  principalship  of  Ravenna  High  School  in  the  previous 
year.  He  had  been  an  educator  for  eighteen  years,  holds  a M.Ed.  and  a 
certificate  in  educational  administration,  and  belongs  to  Phi  Delta 
.Kappa, 'an  association  of  secondary  principals,  and  the  national  and  state 
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teachers1  associations.  He  attends  the  meetings  of  these  groups  periodi- 
cally. The  field  agent  and  Mason  were  already  acquainted  with  each  other, 
for  they  grew  up  in  the  same  community  and  attended  the  same  schools. 

Two  requests  were  processed  for  Mason.  One  was  on  the  national 
assessment  and  the  other  was  on  the  use  and  validity  of  Iowa  achievement 
tests.  Both  requests  came  about,  not  as  a result  of  Masonfs  initiative 
in  contacting  the  service,  but  because  a service  staff  person  happened  to 
be  present . 

Mason  expressed  an  interest  in  the  national  assessment  when  the 
field  agent  paid  him  a protocol  visit  to  say  he  was  in  the  building  to 
see  someone  else.  The  two  men  chatted  for  a few  minutes  and  Mason  men- 
tioned that  he  had  to  talk  to  a group  about  the  national  assessment  in 
education.  The  field  agent  offered  to  assist  with  information  on  the 
subject,  and  promptly  sent  him  a xerox  copy  of  a pertinent  article  which 
he  had  on  file  in  his  office.  Also,  the  field  agent  formalized  Mason's 
interest  by  sending  a request  form  to  the  retrieval  staff.  Mason  re- 
ceived copies  of  two  more  articles  about  a month  later. 

Mason's  second  request  came  about  a day  or  so  after  he  saw  the 
field  agent.  At  that  time  an  SEA  evaluation  team,  which  included  the 
retrieval  specialist,  was  visiting  Ravenna.  Mason  asked  an  evaluator 
whether  it  is 
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. . . valid  to  use  achievement  tests  to  really  determine  the 
standard  the  district  is  achieving.  I felt  this  might  not  be  a 
valid  criterion  to  use  in  judging  the  schools.  They  referred  me 
to  a gal  and  she  came  in  and  talked  to  me  and’ she  took  my  ques- 
tions and  I got  quite  a bit  of  information  on  national  assess- 
ment and  analysis  of  testing.  It  helped. 

The  "gal"  was  the  retrieval  specialist.  She  sent  materials  on  testing 


directly  to  Mason,  after  checking  with  the  field  agent  about  how  he 
wanted  the  return  handled.  Shortly  afterwards  Mason  received  the 
national  assessment  articles. 

In  talking  about  how  the  retrieved  information  helped  him,  Mason 
merged  the  topics  of  Iowa  tests  and  national  assessment.  He  gave  no 
•indication  that  he  recalled  talking  with  the  field  agent  specifically 
about  the  national  assessment,  although  he  mentioned  seeing  him  on 
several  occasions  and  assumed  that  retrieval  on  both  topics  came  about 
through  his  conversation  with  the  retrieval  specialist.  The  casual  manner 
in  which  the  conversation  with  the  field  agent  developed,  the  juxtaposi- 
tion in  time  both  for  making  the  requests  and  receiving  the  two  sets  of 
information,  as  well  as  the  similarity  of  the  two  topics,  would  explain 
in  part  Mason's  merging  of  the  two  requests  in  his  mind.  Also,  Mason 
received  no  detailed  explanation  of  the  dissemination  project  prior  to 
talking  with  the  retrieval  specialist.  In  the  course  of  taking  his  re- 
quest,  she  found  herself  giving  Mason  some  background  on  the  operation  of 
the  service.  This  means  that  Mason  either  missed  the  principals'  meeting 
where  the  field  agent  introduced  the  service  or  had  forgotten  about  it. 

For  his  part,  Mason  credits  O'Connor  with  having  first  informed  him  of 
the  service. 

As  a result  of  this  series  of  events,  Mason  had  little  to  say 
about  the  role  of  the  field  agent  except  that  he  felt  conversation  with 
him  would  be  mainly  of  value  if  he  had  expert  knowledge  in  particular 
areas  of  concern.  Remarks  that  Mason  made  after  using  the  dissemination 
service,  which  will  be  presented  later,  suggest  that  he  still  did  not 
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fully  comprehend  how  retrieved  information  might  generally  be  of  value 
to  him. 

The  materials  on  the  two  topics  were  helpful  to  Mason  in  that 
they  gave  him  a "philosophy"  and  background  on  a matter  that  was  not  of 
prime  urgency  but  was  being  discussed  in  the  district.  In  line  with  SEA 
priorities,  the  district  was  considering  how  to  establish  accountability. 
In  this  context: 

[There  was]  some  concern  here  that  the  school  board  and  the 
Superintendent  were  looking  too  much  at  achievement  tests  . . . 
trying  to  find  answers  to  evaluate  the  school  that  way . ...  We 
were  kind  of  debating  this  in  the  administrative  offices.  The 
Superintendent  was  asking  for  test  scores — the  results  of 
achievement  tests.  We  felt  ...  we  should  establish  a differ- 
ent way — setting  up  our  own  goals  and  objectives  and  testing 
youngsters  to  come  up  with  specifics.  The  achievement  best 
itself  seems  to  be  so  general.  You  can  say  your  school  is  in 
this  category  of  this  particular  level,  but  what  does  that  mean? 

Does  it  show  you  exactly  how  well  they  can  read?  ...  As  far  as 
the  Iowa  achievement  test  is  concerned,  you  hear  many  teachers 
saying,  'Oh,  we  don't  really  teach  many  of  those  items  anyway. 

We  don't  think  they  [the  tests]  are  significant.'  So  in  their 
questioning  you  begin  to  question. 

The  retrieved  information  gave  Mason  background  and  reinforcement  for 
urging  departure  from  traditional  testing  methods.  To  help  bring  about  a 
change  in  attitude  within  the  district,  he  shared  his  information  with 
others . 

...  I read  [the  material]  and  was  informed  even  better  than 
I was  concerning  national  assessment.  I got  so  much  literature. 

I cut  out  some  articles  on  achievement  testing  and  gave  them  to 
the  counselors  and  also  to  some  of  the  people  in  the  district 
and  even  presented  the  information  to  the  Superintendent  and 
other  principals  to  try  to  educate  them  as  to  the  trend  in 
testing.  So  in  this  way  the  material  was  helpful. 

Mason  felt  that  his  own  questioning  of  achievement  tests  dove- 
tailed  with  the  direction  that  the  SEA  was  taking  in  asking  for 
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measurable  performance- objectives  and  in  moving  to  change  the  minimum 
standards  for  graduation. 

. . . all  of  this  seems  to  fit  in  . . . [The  SEA  is]  suggesting 
that  each  school  . . . establish  some  educational  proficiency 
test  in  English  or  math.  ...  I thought  [the  material]  helped 
at  that  time  to  change  focus  a little  bit  and  lead  into  the 
direction  the  state  is  going  into  now.  . . . The  Superintendent 
and  the  other  principals  finally  accept  it  as  well-taken — moving 
to  specific  testing  that  takes  into  account  the  local  [level]. 

From  Mason's  remarks  it  would  appear  that  his  use  of  the  dissemination 
program  helped  to  pave  the  way  for  changes  in  evaluating  the  perform- 
ance of  students.  When  the  observer  spoke  with  Mason  at  a later  time, 
however,  there  were  no  signs  of  any  definite  plans  for  such  changes  . 

In  the  follow-up  form  sent  out  by  the  retrieval  staff,  Mason 
indicated  that  the  service  had  made  his  job  easier  and  that  he  had 
learned  something  he  had  not  known  before;  he  found  the  service  to  be 
efficient,  and  perceived  turnaround  time  as  two  days.  He  also  said  he 
would  be  willing  to  pay  for  use  of  the  service. 

Mason’s  positive  evaluation  of  the  service  did  not  lead  him  to 
make  further  requests  even  though  there  were  questions  on  his  mind  that 
could  have  lent  themselves  to  making  requests.  For  example,  he  was 
wondering  how  a video-tape  recording  machine,  for  which  the  high  school 
was  thinking  of  budgeting  funds  , could  contribute  to  the  learning 
process.  One  way  of  interpreting  the  dearth  of  further  requests  is  that 
Mason  had  an  inadequate  understanding  of  what  the  program  could  do.  He 
remarked  that  the  district  was  working  on  the  "frontiers  of  new  things," 
such  as  increasing  staff  involvement  in  administrative  matters,  and  so 
he  assumed  that  as  yet  nothing  of  note  had  been  written • about  them.  In 
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other  words,  Mason  did  not  allow  for  the  possibility  that  districts  in 
other  parts-  of  the  country  had  already  covered  the  ground  that  Ravenna 
was  just  breaking,  or  that  researchers  had  explored  it  and  documents  had 
been  prepared.  (Mason's  perspective  is  perhaps  unusual  when  compared 
with  that  of  other  clients  from  small  districts.  Such  clients  are  likely 
to  believe  that  other  districts  have  already  pioneered  in.  the  areas  of 
their  concern,  and  that  their  main  problem  is  obtaining  information  about 
what  others  have  already  done.) 

One  objective  of  the  field  agent's  publicity  efforts  has  been  to 
inform  educators  that  the  service  can  offer  information  from  all  parts  of 
the  county  about  tested  innovations.  That  Mason  did  not  comprehend  this 
goal  might  be  attributable  to  the  fact  that  he  had  not  received  a detailed 
explanation  of  the  dissemination  project.  It  might  also  be  attributable 
to  his  lack  of  interest  in  becoming  familiar  with  a new  service.  Mason 
displayed  little  interest  in  learning  about  the  service  when  he  was  in 
contact  with  either  the  field  agent  or  the  observer.  (Some  clients  who 
were  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  service  solicited  information  from  the 
observer  about  the  structure  of  ERIC,  the  retrieval  process,  and  related 
matt  er  s . ) 

An  argument  could  be  made  that  Mason's  prior  acquaintance  with 
the  field  agent  facilitated  the  conversation  that  generated  the  national 
assessment  request.  Mason  may  have  found  it  wasy  to  speak  of  what  was 
on  his  mind  that  day  to  a familiar  person  who  was  paying  a protocol 
visit.  On  the  other  hand,  an  argument  could  also  be  made'  that  the  ac- 
/ quaint anceship  may  have  impaired  the  process  that  would  have  given  Mason 

\ a better  understanding  of  the  service. 
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FIELD  AGENT  B-2 

THREE  CLIENTS  IN  THE  WALDEN  DISTRICT 

Case  Studies  of  the  Field  Agent’s  Role  in 
Individualized  Instruction,  Grade 
Reporting  and  a Reading  Plan 

The  Walden  School  District  is  located  about  twenty-one  miles  away 
from  the  county  seat,  where  farm  land  and  rolling  countryside  begin  to 
give  way  to  more  rugged  terrain.  It  serves  the  unincorporated  communities 
of  Pine  and  Portage,  the  -town  of  Walden  and  the  outlying  rural  area. 
Walden's  population  increased  from  503  to  575  between  I960  and  1970*  The 
population  of  the  census  division  in  which  the  district  is  located 
increased  from  2 ,hk9  to  3S^9  during  the  same  period.  Despite  the  popula- 
tion' increase,  Walden  and  its  environs  are  poor.  The  main  source  of 
employment  is  an  extractive  industry  which  has  been  unstable  in  recent 
years,  "being  subject  both  to  seasonal  and  long-term  layoffs.  Walden  men 
working  in  the  industry,  either  in  an  extractive  or  processing  capacity, 
must  commute  thirty  miles  to  their  work  sites,  for  the  industry  closed  its 
Walden  processing  plant  several  years  ago.  A few  Walden  residents  work  as 
maintenance  men  in  the  nearby  federal  project,  but  the  engineers  for  the 
project  commute  from  the  county  seat.  In  contrast,  a few  persons  who  work 
in  the  county  seat  live  in  Walden.  About  a third  of  the  certified  per- 
sonnel in  the  school  district  commute  from  the  SMA  in  which  the  county  seat 
is  located.  In  sum, .the  resident  Walden  population  consists  primarily 
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of  blue  collar  workers  , with  a handful  of  white  collar  workers  and 
farmers. 

The  school  district  consists  of  Portage  Primary  School,  which 
houses  only  one  grade,  Walden  Elementary  School  and  Walden  High  School. 

The  professional  staff  of  the  district  numbers  about  1*0,  and  1 6 per  cent 
of  the  teachers  have  taught  in  the  district  for  more  than  10  years. 

About  25  per  cent  of  the  high  school  graduates  go  to  college. 

The  Superintendent,  Mr.  Knapp,  is  also  principal  of  the  high 
school,  but  in  name  only.  He  finds  that,  his  responsibilities  as  Superin- 
tendent, and  as  clerk  to  the  school  board,  are  sufficiently  onerous  to 
require  him  to  delegate  the  responsibilities  of  the  principalship  to  the 
vice-principal,  Mr.  Theall.^  One  principal  administers  both  the 
elementary  and  primary  schools.  The  problems  attendant  on  administering 
two  buildings  several  miles  apart  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Walden 
elementary  principalship.  This  particular  position  sustains  much  pressure 
and  tension  as  evidenced  by  its  high  turnover  rate,  for  there  have  been 
five  incumbents  in  as  many  years. 

The  Walden  district  is  regarded  by  the  IEA  as  so  full  of  problems 
that  not  much  can  be  done  with  it.  The  Superintendent,  who  had  been  there 
for  three  years,  stresses  the  clerk  aspects  of  his  position,  exerting 
little  leadership.  As  a result,  the  school  board  members  do  not  know  their 


"4b  this  state,  historically  in  the  smaller  districts  there  were  no 
Superintendents.  Instead,  the  school  boards  hired  clerks  to  tend  adminis- 
trative details.  The  remnants  of  this  are  still  evident  in  the  prevalence 
of  the  clerk  title.  In  some  districts  the  Superintendents  are  called 
Superintendent-Clerks.  Other  districts  no  longer  designate  Superintendents 
as  clerks  but  have  deputy  clerks.  In  Walden  the  deputy  clerk  title  was 
changed  recently  to  a standard  office  title  although  the  same  person  is 
still  filling  the  position. 
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roles,  and  there  is  little  coordination  between  the  school  board,  the 
elementary  principal  and  the  Superintendent.  All  three  parties  are 
likely  to  prevail  on  the  XEA  for  assistance  with  the  same  problem.  At 
committee  meetings  the  elementary  principal  and  the  Superintendent  have 
presented  different  proposals,  without  any  effort  to  work  out  disagree- 
ments beforehand. 

As  is  typical  of  many  small  communities,  the  school  is  of  central 
concern  to  Walden  citizens,  there  being  no  other  large  institution, with 
which  they  car.  identify.  The  town  cafe  is  geared  to  the  school  trade, 
with  a bold  sign  forbidding  persons  under  eighteen  to  smoke  inside.  One’ 
desultory  conversation  between  the  waitress  and  a woman  having  a cup  of 
coffee  at  the  well-scarred  wooden  counter  concerned  the  woman’s  confusion 
over  the  new  rules  regarding  "open  campus ,"  and  when  students  could  leave 
the  school  premises  for  lunch.  More  than  half  of  the  news  and  photographs 
in  Walden's  weekly  newspaper  are  about  school  activities  and  personnel. 
When  the  school  is  the  major  institution,  it  is  usually  regarded  as  an 
integrative  force  in  the  community.  While  it  is  possible  that  the  school 
may  help  maintain  Walden's  integration  as  a community,  its  role  as  the 
only  major  institution  in  town  tends  to  exacerbate  school  issues  and 
increase  personality  conflicts  concerning  educational  policy.  The  field 
agent  believes  that  the  last  elementary  principal  to  leave  served  as  the 
"sacrificial  goat"  in  one  controversy. 

Both  school  and  community  characteristics  underlie  the.  tensions 
surrounding  school  issues.  Although  the  district  sends  a monthly  news- 
letter to  parents,  which  reports  on  committee  and  school  board  meetings 
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and  gives  the  calendar  of  school  activities,  it  has  not  developed  effec- 
tive ways  of  communicating  with  parents.  The  annual  open  house  at  the 
high  school  draws  only  about  thirty  parents,  although  there  are  1U9 
students  enrolled.  Parents  mainly  receive  individual  communications  from 
the  school,  or  initiate  communication , when  their  children  are  in  trouble 
Those  parents  who  attend  the  school  board's  recently-instituted  open 
forum  meetings  usually  ask  such  questions  as  how  money  can  be  saved, 
whether  the  district  is  receiving  all  the  Title  I money  it  is  entitled  to 
whether  a free  lunch  program  can  be  instituted,  and  why  a particular 
teacher  disciplined  their  child.  The  negative  tone  in  which  many  ques- 
tions are  asked  would  indicate  that  a reservoir  of  shared  sentiments  and 
goals,  and  a history  of  past  positive  interaction  between  community  and 
school,  are  lacking.  When  school  problems  do  arise,  then  there  is  no 
integrative  base  to  keep  them  in  perspective,  and  prevent  them  from  mush- 
rooming into  major  issues. 

The  lack  of  effective  communication  between  community  and  school 
, derives  not  only  from  inept  district  leadership  but  also  from  the  class 
differences  between  the  blue  collar  parents  and  the  professional,  middle 
class  teachers.  The  parents  feel  out  of  place  attending  school  meetings 
or  visiting  with  teachers  at  open  houses,  for  they  have  not  had  much 
formal  education,  drive  old  cars  and  wear  shoddy  clothes.  Avenues  of 
communication  that  professionals  might  commonly  use  are  not  always 
available.  Some  homes  lack  telephones  while  others,  some  of  which  are 
tarpaper  shacks,  do  not  receive  reliable  mail  service.  Also,  there  may 
not  always  be  a parent  in  the  home  to  read  the  mail.  Both  the 
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vice-principal  and  the  elementary  principal  told  of  students  who  were 
heing  cared  for  by  siblings  because  one  parent  was  in  jail,  another  ran 
away  with  a lover,  and  a third  was  off  working  in  the  hinterland. 

The  two  administrators  are  each  taking  steps  to  improve  contacts 
between  the  school  and  the  community.  The  elementary  principal  has  asked 
his  teachers  to  assume  playground  supervision  once  a week  in  the  hope  that 
through  the  more  relaxed  atmosphere  of  the  playground  they  will  chat  with 
students  and  become  more  familiar  with  their  home  life.  The  vice- 
principal  is  working  on  strategies  that  will  allow  parents  and  teachers 
to  come  together  where  the  former  will  feel  comfortable  and  in  control  of 
the  situation. 

The  present  elementary  principal  has  a long  term  plan  for  phasing 
out  the  remedial  reading  program  and  moving  toward  more  individualized 
instruction  within  self-contained  classrooms.  The  vice-principal,  who  has 
been  at  Walden  for  two  years,  has  already  initiated  some  changes  in  the 
high  school.  Eight  courses  have  been  added  to  the  curriculum,  including 
a foreign  language  and  psychology,  and  seven  more  are  being  proposed. 
Extracurricular  activities  are  being  augmented  with  such  additions  as  a 
chess  club.  The  science  department  is  working  on  a better  course  sequence 
pattern.  Many  of  these  changes  are  aimed  at  making  school  more  attractive 
for  seniors.  By  the  time  the  more  serious  students  are  seniors  they  have 
exhausted  the  course  offerings,  so  they  are  likely  to  enroll  in  a nearby 
junior  college,  forego  their  regular  diploma,  and  opt  for  a high  school 
equivalency  certificate.  Other  seniors  continue  to  come  to  school  only 
because  they  are  interested  in  band  and  athletics.  This  may  partly 
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account  for  the  fact  that  truancy  is  not  a problem  in  the  high  school. 

The  Superintendent  impresses  one  as  neither  hindering  nor  helping 
change  efforts.  He  seems  to  respond  to  problems  as  they  arise,  rather 
than  anticipating  them  and  exerting  leadership  to  solve  them.  Currently, 
most  of  his  energies  are  devoted  to  trying  to  cope  -with  parents'  demands 
for  accountability  and  representation  on  district  committees. 

The  field  agent  filled  requests  for  three  clients  in  Walden.  The 
history  of  these  requests  indicates  that  an  information  service  can  be  of 
help  even  in  a district  so  full  of  problems  that  it  is  regarded  as  hope- 
less; that  a field  agent  should  be  flexible  in  his  use  of  strategies  for 
gaining  access  to  districts;  and  that  follow-up  visits  can  yield  informa- 
tion that  allows  the  field  agent  to  adapt  his  strategies  to  particular 
situations.  The  clients  were  Mr.  Knapp,  the  Superintendent;  Mr.  Royce, 
the  previous  year's  elementary  principal;  and  Mr.  Nordstrom,  his  successor 
and  current  elementary  principal. 

THE  PRINCIPAL'S  INTEREST  IN 
INDIVIDUALIZING  INSTRUCTION 

• Principal  Royce  has  an  M.S.  degree  plus  twenty-five  credits  and 
holds  an  administrator's  certificate.  He  belongs  to  the  state  and 
national  education  associations  and  attends  their  meetings.  Before  coming 
to  Walden,  Royce  was  superintendent  of  a tiny  district  elsewhere  in  the 
state,  near  where  the  field  agent  also  had  held  a position. 

The  geographic  proximity  of  the  two  men  led  to  friendship.  Shortly 
after  the  field  agent  joined  the  Dissemination  Project  they  had  a reunion 
over  beer.  The  conversation  moved  to  educational  innovations,  and  Royce 
mentioned  that  he  was  interested  in  IPI  ( individualized  teaching  programs). 


This  consisted  of  a set  of  instructions  and  work  kits  that  would  allow 
students  to  move  at  their  own  pace.  Royce  thought  that  IPI  would  be 
extremely  useful  for  math.  The  field  agent  said  that  his  present  job 
entailed  obtaining  information  for  educators  in  particular  areas  of 
interest,  and  offered  to  help.  The  principal  was  extremely  responsive, 
saying  he  wanted  to  know  the  history  of  IPI , how  popular  it  was  proving 
to  be,  and  its  effectiveness  in  teaching. 

Royce  saw  a film  several  years  ago  on  IPI  while  attending  a 
principals'  conference.  At  that  time  he  was  highly  impressed  with  IPI  as 
an  instructional  tool,  but  in  the  ensuing  years  had  not  come  across 
information  that  would  allow  him  to  orient  teachers  to  it.  Thus,  the 
meeting  with  the  field  agent  allowed  Royce  to  follow  through  on  an  interest 
of  long  standing.  Had  the  meeting  of  friends  not  occurred,  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  Royce  would  have  initiated  a request  on  IPI.  He  had  no 
definite  plans  about  introducing  new  instructional  methods  and  the  situ- 
ation at  Walden  did  not  lend  itself  to  encouraging  such  plans. 

At  the  time  that  Royce  expressed  interest  in  IPI,.  the  retrieval 
specialist  happened  to  be  attending  a national  workshop  on  it.  Shortly 
thereafter,  in  mid-December,  the  retrieval  specialist  had  occasion  to  be 
in  the  field  agent's  territory,  so  went  with  him  to  talk  with  Royce.  On 
learning  of  the  cost  of  IPI  units,  Royce  expressed  great  pessimism  about 
implementing  IPI.  The  principal  explained  to  his  visitors  that  the 
district  was  very  poor  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  finance  new 
instructional  material.  Also,  it  would  be  hard  to  convince  the  school 
board  that  IPI  warranted  some  budget  juggling,  for  it  was  too  conservative 
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to  be  willing  to  spend  money  on  proven  innovations. 

Despite  his  pessimism,  Royce  was  interested  in  what  the  retrieval 
specialist  could  tell  him  about  IPI.  The  specialist  suggested  that  Royce 
might  benefit  from  seeing  IPI  in  action,  providing  a school  could  be 
located.  Then  if  Royce  did  want  to  implement  IPI,  there  might  be  a slim 
possibility  that  nondistrict  funds  could  be  located  for  financing  it.  The 
visit  ended  with  the  retrieval  specialist  promising  to  send  information 
on  IPI,  and  to  pursue  prospects  for  a site  visit  and  funds.  But  all  three 
men  were  aware  that  implementation  of  IPI  in  Walden  was  extremely  unlikely 
Toward  the  end  of  February  the  field  agent  and  the  retrieval 
specialist  called  on  Royce  again  to  give  him  booklets  on  IPI.  The  speci- 
alist reported  that  he  had  been  unsuccessful  in  identifying  funds  that 
could  be  tapped  but  had  succeeded  in  locating  a school  in  a neighboring 
city  that  was  using  IPI,  and  that  a site  visit  was  feasible.  Royce  said 
he  would  ask  the  Superintendent  for  a day  off,  probably  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  for  the  site  visit.  The  field  agent  said  he  too  was  very 
interested  in  IPI,  and  would  like  to  accompany  Royce  when  he  goes. 

The  booklets  answered  Royce' s questions  and  rejuvenated  his 
enthusiasm  for  IPI.  But  he  felt  that  other  types  of  material  would  be 
needed  for  orienting  teachers  to  it.  The  booklets  were  too  abstract  and 
difficult  to  allow  teachers  to  grasp  this  method  of  instruction.  More- 
over, what  Royce  really  wanted  for  the  teachers  was  the  same  film  he  had 
seen  several  years  ago,  for  he  thought  this  would  impress  them  as  much 
as  it  did  him.  He  hoped  that  the  retrieval  specialist  would  be  able  to 
s locate  this  film,  or  a similar  one,  for  him. 
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Royce  was  certain  that  if  IPI  could  be  financed  his  teachers 

would  accept  it  although  he  did  not  discuss  the  matter  extensively  with 

them  or  show  them  the  booklets.  He  only  inquired  whether  they  were  aware 

of  IPI  and  they  said  no.  Royce  deliberately  did  not  let  the  teachers  see 

the  IPI  information  for  they  were  in  the  process  of  selecting  new  math 

books,  and  he  did  not  want  to  color  their  decision  by  introducing  them  to 

an  instructional  method  that  he  favored  for  math. 

/ 

May  7th  was  the  day  Royce  set  aside  for  his  site  visit,  and  he 
informed  the  field  agent  about  it.  The  agent  noted  the  date  on  his 
calendar,  but  when  Royce  checked  with  him  a few  days  beforehand,  he  said 
he  would  be  unable  to  come  along  for  he  had  to  go  elsewhere  that  day. 

This  dampened  Royce' s enthusiasm,  but  he  was  still  planning  to  go  until 
he  himself  developed  a schedule  conflict. 

By  this  time  Royce  had  resigned  his  position,  obtaining  a post 
in  another  district  for  the  following  year.  He  made  no  further  plans  for 
pursuing  IPI  or  the  site  visit.  In  June,  as  part  of  his  windup  of 
affairs  in  Walden,  Royce  asked  his  secretary  to  return  the  IPI  booklets  to 
the  retrieval  specialist. 

Royce  found  the  Dissemination  Service  of  value  in  answering  his 
questions  about  IPI.  He  did  not  expect  any  follow-up  assistance  from  the 
field  agent  since  he  had  discouraged  any  expectations  about  change  in 
Walden.  However,  if  the  implementation  of  IPI  had  been  a realistic 
possibility,  Royce  would  have  expected  the  field  agent  to  initiate  follow- 
up visits  for  further  assistance. 
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The  field  agent  accepted  Royce's  discouragement,  and  did  not 
anticipate  that  IPI  would  he  pursued  in  Walden.  This  may  have  affected 
his  decision  to  give  priority  to  another  meeting  on  May  7th  rather  than 
go  with  Royce  on  the  site  visit. 

It  is  tempting  to  speculate  that  Royce's  own  commitment  to  the 
site  visit  was  buoyed  by  the  field  agent's  keen  interest  in  accompanying 
him.  After  the  field  agent  said  he  could  not  go,  without  outside  support 
rfioyce  probably  lost  interest  when  faced  with  a last  minute  schedule  con- 
flict and  his  impending  departure  from  the  district.  This  touches  on 
the  general  question  of  what  priority  the  field  agent  should  give  to  a 
client  who  is  interested  in  an  innovation  but  is  in  a situation  where  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  introduce. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT'S  REQUESTS  ON  GRADE 
REPORTING  AND  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

Superintendent  Knapp  came  to  Walden  three  years  ago  from  a rural 
superintendency  in  another  state  where  he  had  administered  five  buildings. 
When  a doctoral  program  was  introduced  in  the  university  of  that  state, 
Knapp  participated  in  it.  As  with  many  graduate  students,  the  dissertation 
proved  to  be  a major  obstacle,  so  Knapp  switched  to  working  on  a graduate 
certificate  in  educational  administration,  which  he  thought  would  be  more 
germane  to  his  career.  But  what  with  problems  connected  with  transferring 
credits  from  one  academic  program  to  another,  he  still  needs  one  more 
summer's  work,  for  the  certificate. 

Walden  is  probably  more  bureaucratized  than  average  for  small 
districts.  Although  the  school  board  has  instituted  open  forum  sessions, 
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Knapp  has  asked  parents  to  submit  their  questions  in  advance  to  the 
office,  especially  if  they  want  to  know  something  about  their  children, 
for  he  may  not  always  have  answers  at  his  fingertips.  He  would  probably 
prefer  that  all  questions  be  submitted  to  the  office,  however,  for  he  has 
difficulty  predicting  what  questions  parents  will  ask.  In  response  to 
an  Intermediate  Education  Agency  (IEA)  survey  on  how  Superintendents  would 
like  to  have  IEA  memoranda  distributed  within  their  districts,  Knapp 
chose  the  alternative  that  would  give  him  the  most  control  over  IEA  com- 
munication. This  method  entails  sending  all  written  communications  to 
the  Superintendent,  with  multiple  copies  for  distribution.  The  Superin- 
tendent will  then  decide  who  is  to  receive  the  document. 

In  talking  with  Mr.  Knapp,  neither  conviction  nor  quality  come 
through  his  low-toned  sentences.  The  field  agent  and  the  retrieval 
specialist  visited  Knapp  on  the  same  day  that  they  first  talked  with 
Royce.  They  came  away  thinking  that  the  Superintendent  was  too  embroiled 
in  his  own  problems  to  take  advantage  of  the  Dissemination  Project.  (This 
impression  may  also  have  made  the  Dissemination  staff  more  accepting  of 
Royce's  pessimism  about  implementing  IPI . ) As  a result,  the  field  agent 
expected  that  he  would  be  unable  to  have  much  of  an  impact  on  Walden. 
Nevertheless,  in  line  with  his  strategy  of  paying  a second  visit  in  the 
spring  to  all  Superintendents  from  whom  he  had  not  yet  received  requests, 
the  field  agent  made  an  appointment  in  April  with  Knapp. 

The  field  agent  opened  the  conversation  by  reminding  Knapp  of  the 
Dissemination  Project,  and  then  asked  whether  any  needs  had  arisen  for 
which  he  could  supply  information.  The  field  agent  elaborated  his 
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question  by  asking  whether  any  curriculum  work  was  to  be:  done  during  the 
summer,  or  whether  other  plans  pursued  for  which  information  could  be 
retrieved.  Knapp  said  that  a district  advisory  committee,  which  includes 
lay  people,  was  formed,  and  that  it  would  have  its  second  meeting 
shortly.  At  this  time  committee  members  were  to  discuss  ideas  for  areas 
of  possible  study.  Knapp  had  his  own  ideas  about  what  needed  to  be  done, 
but  he  wanted  to  hear  the  ideas  of  the  teachers  and  citizens,  and  so 
showed  no  inclination  to  discuss  his  with  the  field  agent.  Thereupon  the 
field  agent  offered  to  contact  Knapp  later  in  the  month  after  the 
scheduled  meeting  to  see  what  information  needs  had  arisen.  The  Superin- 
tendent assented  to  this. 

The  field  agent  then  asked  whether  V/'alden  was  doing  any  work  on 
grade  reporting.  Knapp  did  not  answer  the  question  directly,  saying  he 
was  concerned  about  how  to  enter  "the  age  of  accountability,"  and  that  he 
could  use  help  on  how  to  inform  the  public  of  district  activities.  The 
field  agent  indicated  that  he  had  information  available  both  on  reporting 
systems  and  public  relations  activities,  such  as  communication  in  com- 
mittees. Also,  he  said  that  the  IEA  could  assist  with  public  relations. 

Knapp  said  that  both  the  grade  reporting  and  public  relations 

areas  were  important,  and  then  went  on  to  describe  how  citizens  want  more 

access  to  the  school  board,  and  how  they  tended  to  stress  the  negative 

and  critical  side  of  affairs  at  open  meetings. 

I suppose  this  can  be  healthy  if  it  is  conducted  well.  . . . We 
are  becoming  more  vulnerable.  . . . The  old  organization  pattern 
is  no  longer  holding  sway.  ...  I don't  know  whether  this  is 
good  or  bad.  I'm  traditional  enough  to  think,  this  might  be  bad. 
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Following  some  discussion  of  the  kinds  of  questions  parents  are 
asking,  the  field  agent  closed  the  interview  by  saying  that  he  would 
recontact  Knapp  after  the  committee  meeting.  He  stressed  that  if  the 
district  were  to  benefit  from  retrieved  information  during  the  summer,  it 
would  be  important  to  make  requests  soon  for  the  turn-around  time  might 
take  as  long  as  four  to  six  weeks . He  added  that  if  Knapp  was 
interested,  he  would  send  information  on  reporting  systems  and  the  public 
relations-public  information,  area.  Knapp  responded,  "Sounds  all  right. 

I'm  anxious  for  any  help  we  can  get.  Things  are  getting  so  complicated 
and  detailed."  The  field  agent  mentioned  that  the  IEA  public  information 
officer  could  be  consulted  for  assistance  in  communicating  to  the  public. 
He  spelled  the  officer's  name  for  Knapp,  suggesting  that  he  be  contacted. 
Knapp  said  that  he  would  contact  the  person,  and  with  that  the  field 
agent  took  his  leave. 

A PET  packet  on  reporting  systems  was  given  to  Knapp  at  the  end 
of  April.  Toward  the  end  of  May  the  field  agent  visited  Knapp  and  gave 
him  a packet  of  information  on  small  school-community  relations . Knapp 
did  not  make  any  other  requests  at  this  time,  so  apparently  no  needs  for 
information  emerged  from  the  meeting  of  the  curriculum  advisory 
committee . 

In  the  following  November,  the  field  observer  visited  Knapp  to 
find  out  what  use  he  had  made  of  the  information  packets.  Knapp  recalled 
receiving  the  grade  reporting  packet , but  was  uncertain  what  he  had  done 
with  it.  He  might  have  given  it  to  the  counselor  or  to  the  vice- 
principal, and  suggested  that  the  field  observer  speak  with  the  latter. 
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As  for  the  public  relations  material,  he  did  not  recall  receiving  that 
packet,  but  if  he  did  he  would  also  have  turned  it  over  to  the  vice- 
principal. 

When  the  field  observer  inquired  of  the  vie  e-principal  about 
the  information  packets,  Mr.  Theall  was  unable  to  recall  anything  about 
them  at  first.  But  he  began  searching  through  the  books  and  folders  on 
his  shelf,  and  with  the  field  observer's  assistance,  located  the  two 
packets.  Mr.  Theall  explained  that  when  Knapp  gave  him  the  grade 
reporting  packet,  he  had  looked  through  it  and  then  put  it  on  the  shelf, 
both  literally  snd  figuratively,  for  the  Superintendent  had  not 
instructed  him  about  utilizing  the  information.  Moreover,  the  vice- 
prinr  • .al  knew  of  no  reason  in  particular  why  Knapp  would  have  requested 
information  on  reporting.  It  was  conceivable,  however,  that  the  younger 
teachers  might  be  interested  in  new  reporting  methods  , and  now  that  he 
had  been  reminded  of  the  material,  if  occasion  arose,  it  would  be 
utilized.  The  same  fate  befell  the  community  relations  packet.  Mr. 
Theall  had  glanced  at  it  and  then  shelved  it. 

The  field  observer  then  explained  the  dissemination  service 
to  Theall,  who  had  not  heard  of  it,  and  the  vice-principal  in  turn 
chatted  amiably  and  openly  about  the  changes  he  had  effected  and  those  he 
was  contemplating  for  the  future.  (Theall  has  an  M.A.  in  education,  and 
appears  more  youthful  than  his  forty  years.  He  has  been  in  education 
for  ten  years.) 

Theall  said  that  Knapp  would  like  for  him  to  function  as 
principal,  but  until  such  time  as  the  school  board  was  willing  to  accord 
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him  that  title,  he  felt  that  he  was  very  much  the  vice-principal.  As 
principal  he  could  understand  the  reasons  for  requesting  information,  but 
given  his  more  limited  position  the  requests  did  not  make  much  sense  to 
him. 

The  history  of  Knapp's  requests,  as  with  so  many  requests,  points 
to  the  need  for  the  field  agent  to  conduct  follow-up  visits.  Had  the 
field  agent  asked  Knapp  how  the  information  helped  him  he  would,  like 
the  field  observer,  have  been  directed  to  the  vice-principal.  And  had  he 
interviewed  T'heall,  he  would  have  had  the  opportunity  to  introduce  the 
Dissemination  Service  to  an  administrator  who  is  highly  interested  in 
change  and  capable  of  bringing  some  change  about  in  a generally  conserva- 
tive district.  Given  Theall's  commitments  it  quite  possible  that  he 
would  have  become  a user  of  the  service,  and  also  encouraged  his  teachers 
to  do  likewise. 

The  field  agent  serving  Walden  believed  that  "significant  change" 
could  be  accomplished  only  at  the  Superintendent's  level.  He  judged  . 
district  capacity  for  change  and  its  potential  for  using  the  service 
according  to  the  Superintendent's  interest  in  change.  But  a visit  with 
Walden's  vice-principal  would  have  shown  that  change  is  possible  at  the 
"building  level  even  when  the  district  is  not  strongly  oriented  to  change. 

THE  PRESENT  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPAL  AND 
REVOCATION  OF  A CURRICULUM  DECISION 

Prior  to  taking  the  elementary  principalship  at  Walden  Mr.  Nord- 
strom had  been  principal  for  six  years  in  a district  with  only  one  school. 
He  appears  to  be  in  his  late  forties,  has  been  in  education  for  over 
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twenty  years,  and  has  a master's  degree  plus  forty-five  credits.  Nord- 
strom tries  to  attend  most  professional  meetings  in  the  local  area. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Nordstrom  may  have  welcomed  the  chal- 
lenge of  working  in  a building  with  a high  turnover  in  the  principal's 
office,  for  he  describes  himself  as  a trouble  shooter.  His  past  posi- 
tions have  required  him  to  come  to  grips  with  .a  variety  of  problems. 

Always  in  the  past  he  has  felt  successful  in  handling  them,  but  now  for 
the  first  time  he  was  contemplating  the  possibility  of  failure.  Nord- 
strom's request  is  of  interest  because  it  shows  how  information  can  be 
used  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  a questionable  practice. 

Before  Nordstrom's  arrival  at  Walden,  the  curriculum  committee 
decided  that  an  ability  group  reading  plan  should  be  implemented  in  the 
grade  school.  This  plan  (called  here  the  Hannibal  plan)  was  developed 
about  twenty  years  ago.  It  requires  that  all  students  have  their  reading 
period  simultaneously,  and  that  for  this  period  students  are  grouped  by 
ability  rather  than  grade  level.  On  the  basis  of  his  own  knowledge  of  the 
plan,  Nordstrom  had  a "preconceived  bias"  against  it.  Although  the  plan 
sounds  fine  on  paper,  in  practice  it  has  three  consequences  which  he 
doesn't  like.  First,  it  has  the  potential  of  undermining  the  self-image 
of  an  older  child  who  is  assigned  to  a reading  group  of  mostly  younger 
children.  Second,  the  plan  de-emphasizes  individual  differences  by 
pooling  children  of  the  same  ability  together.  Third,  it  gears  teachers 
to  one  level  of  instruction  so  they  would  Is  even  less  likely  to  take 
individual  differences  into  account.  For  these  reasons  Nordstrom  wanted 
to  halt  the  implementation  of  the  plan. 
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As  he  proceeded  to  do  so,  he  became  aware  that  the  teachers  were 
not  accustomed  to  taking  directives  from  the  principal;  instead,  they 
were  accustomed  to  telling  the  principal  what  they  wanted  to  do,  invoking 
the  Superintendent's  approval  as  the  need  arose.  Nordstrom  also  dis- 
covered that  there  was  a power  structure  within  the  district  led  by  Mrs. 
Herbert,  a teacher  who  had  a comparatively  light  teaching  load.  Mrs. 
Herbert  had  a band  of  followers , one  of  whom  served  with  her  on  the  cur- 
riculum committee.  The  two  teachers  had  managed  to  "snow"  the  committee, 
consisting  mainly  of  lay  people,  into  accepting  the  Hannibal  plan.  Nord- 
strom explained  that  "the  Hannibal  plan  can  be  made  to  sound  very 
attractive,"  and  Mrs.  Herbert  had  facilitated  this  feature  by  presenting 
"fancy  charts"  to  the  committee. 

Nordstrom's  refusal  to  implement  the  plan  generated  much  antagonism 
among  the  teachers.  They  did  not  accept  his  reasons  for  being  against  the 

J 

plan,  or  his  belief  that  the  self-contained  classroom,  supported  by  such 
materials  as  individual  listening  stations,  was  much  less  threatening  to 
children,  or  his  view  that  the  "final  success  of  any  program  depends  on 
the  individual  teacher."  The  curriculum  committee  "called  me  on  the 
carpet  and  I had  to  make  a report  to  it."  Nordstrom  realized  that  he  was 
caught  in  a game  of  political  football,  and  that  the  test  of  his  authority 
in  the  future  might  hinge  on  the  presentation  he  would  make  to  the  com- 
mittee regarding  the  Hannibal  plan.  This  prompted  him  to  visit  the  IEA 
at  the  end  of  September,  and  solicit  the  latest  research  on  the  plan  from 
the  special  education  consultant . 
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The  consultant  told  him  of  the  dissemination  service  and  intro- 
duced him  to  the  field  agent.  As  matters  turned  out,  the  field  agent 
and  Nordstrom  had  been  friends  of  many  years,  for  at  one  time  they  had 
worked  in  neighboring  districts.  But  both  men  had  another  meeting  to 
attend  and  therefore  the  visit  was  brief,  with  Nordstrom  saying  that  he 
wanted  all  the  information  available  on  the  Hannibal  plan,  and  that  it 
was  needed  soon.  To  reduce  turn-around  time,  the  field  agent  asked  the 
retrieval  specialist  to  send  the  information  directly  to  Nordstrom. 

The  retrieval  specialist  in  the  SEA  telephoned  Nordstrom  to 
clarify  some  points  of  the  request,  explaining  that  it  would  be  both 
difficult  and  time  consuming  to  track  down  relevant  studies  that  were 
older  than  seven  years.  Nordstrom  was  very  impressed  with  the  telephone 
call,  for  it  showed  that  the  project  was  concerned,  interested,  and 
trying  to  be  of  help.  The  retrieval  specialist  then  put  together  a 
packet  of  information  from  materials  supplied  by  the  SEA  reading  speci- 
alist and  whatever  was  available  in  the  project  files.  The  turn-around 
time  for  this  request  was  about  a week. 

Nordstrom  received  more  information  than  he  was  able  to  use,  for 
not  al  1 of  it  was  pertinent  to  his  concerns.  But  what  was  pertinent  was 
good. 

. . . definitely  ansver[ing]  questions  to  my  satisfaction.  The 
research  supported  my  position.  I was  impressed  with  the  quality 
of  the  material  . . . and  the  service.  ...  I had  my  own  bias 
. . . but  I did  not  want  just  negative  information  . . . but  no 
research  was  found  in  favor  of  [the  Hannibal  plan].  [The  mate- 
rials] indicated  that  no  research  shows  the  plan  is  better  [than 
anything  else].  I call  it  an  administrative  device  to  try  to 
make  you  look  good.  Publicity  [about  the  plan]  impresses  the 
community  you  are  really  doing  a job.  But  you  can  do  as  much 
with  a good  self-contained  classroom  plan. 
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With  the  aid  of  the  information,  Nordstrom  explained  to  the  curriculum 
committee  why  he  was  not  implementing  the  plan.  He  made  the  information 
available  to  the  committee,  and  in  particular  one  article  by  a "final 
authority"  on  reading  which  he  had  mimeographed  for  each  member  to  read. 
The  committee  found  it  difficult  to  dispute  this  article,  so  it  agreed 
that  additional  time  was  needed  for  studying  the  Hannibal  plan  before 
implementation.  Nordstrom  spoke  gleefully  about  this  outcome  for  he  is 
certain  that  the  more  the  committee  reviews  research  on  the  plan  the  more 
disenchanted  the  group  will  become  with  it. 

Nordstrom  has  several  plans  and  strategies  in  mind  for  stengthen- 
ing  the  structure  of  the  self-contained  classroom,  phasing  out  the 
remedial  reading  program  which  he  believes  children  regard  as  a form  of 
punishment,  and  breaking  the  teachers'  power  structure.  One  of  his  plans 
calls  for  using  the  remedial  reading  program  money  to  hire  several  para- 
professional  aides  who  could  assist  teachers  in  giving  individual  atten- 
tion to  students.  The  "latest  research"  has  convinced  him  that  children 
fare  better  by  receiving  individual  attention  in  the  classroom  than  by 
being  pulled  out — and  hence  made  visible — for  one  or  another  program. 
Nordstrom  was  uncertain  whether  he  would  call  on  the  field  agent  again, 
for  he  was  just  becoming  familiar  with  the  services  offered  by  the  IEA. 

But  he  anticipated  one  area  where  his  teachers  could  benefit  from  the 
retrieval  of  information — how  to  use  aides  most  effectively. 

Currently  Nordstrom  is  using  autocratic  rather  than  democratic 
means  to  effect  change,  although  he  used  the  latter  in  his  previous 
position.  He  is  not  sharing  his  ideas  with  the  teachers  nor  seeking 
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their  opinions,  for  he  does  not  feel  they  are  ready  for  this  style  of 
leadership.  In  the  past  they  have  gone  their  own  way  too  much,  he  feels, 
to  the  point  where  they  are  aloof  from  their  students  and  do  not  recog- 
nize the  authority  of  the  principal. 

Even  though  he  does  not  bandy  educational  jargon,  Nordstrom  gives 
the  impression  of  having  given  considerable  thought  to  child  development 
and  to  the  type  of  organization  that  is  conducive  to  learning  without 
being  injurious  to  that  development.  One  would  expect  that  such  an  edu- 
cator might  make  considerable  use  of  the  dissemination  service,  but 
during  the  remainder  of  the  evaluation  period  (which  ended  six  months 
after  Nordstrom  made  his  request)  he  made  no  additional  requests.  Here 
again,  one  is  tempted  to  speculate  on  what  a call-back  might  have  accom- 
plished. It  is  possible  that  Nordstrom  may  have  been  too  busy  coping 
with  Walden's  political  quagmire  to  consider  how  the  retrieval  of  infor- 
mation could  assist  him  in  his  planning  for  changes.  But  a visit  or  a 
call  from  the  field  agent  might  have  stimulated  such  consideration. 

The  field  observer's  own  experience  in  gathering  data  for  these 
case  studies  indicates  that  although  administrators  (including  district 
and  IEA  staff  members)  are  busy  and  have  many  things  on  their  minds,  by 
and  large  they  are  willing  to  give  time  and  even  enjoy  visits  from 
outsiders.  Thirty-nine  administrators  were  contacted  for  interviews. 

Two  declined  to  be  interviewed  and  one  did  not  keep  the  appointment  that 
was  made.  Of  the  thirty-six  who  were  interviewed,  two  gave  the  field 
observer  less  of  their  time  than  was  desired,  and  one  administrator, 
although  giving  as  much  time  as  was  needed,  complained  afterwards  about 
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it.  Thirty- three , then,  gave  of  their  time,  in  some  instances  very 
generously,  without  cues  that  they  were  displeased.  Furthermore,  eight 
of  this  group  prolonged  the  conversation  to  the  point  where  the  field 
observer  had  to  close  the  interview  because  she  was  becoming  pressed  for 
time.  This  is  noteworthy  because  the  field  observer  was  not  in  a posi- 
tion to  offer  any  service  to  the  administrators,  in  contrast  to  the 
field  agent.  Thus  it  may  be  unwise  for  the  field  agent  to  assume  that 
administrators  do  not  appreciate  call-backs  because  they  are  very  busy. 

A NOTE  ON  THE  ROLE  OF  PRIOR  ACQUAINTANCE 

The  field  agent  and  two  of  the  three  Walden  clients  regarded  each 
other  as  friends.  In  Royce's  case,  reunion  of  friends  afforded  the 
opportunity  for  making  a request.  Beyond  this,  however,  there  is  no 
indication  that  the  prior  friendship  relations  played  any  part  in  the 
history  of  the  Dissemination  Service  in  Walden. 

Leaving  Walden's  problems  aside,  another  field  agent  might  have 
prevailed  upon  his  friendship  with  Royce  or  Nordstrom  to  solicit  the 
principals'  interest  in  a presentation  on  the  Service  to  their  faculty. 
But  when  Royce  was  principal  the  field  agent  was  pursuing  a strategy 
of  developing  opportunities  for  presentations  through  Superintendents. 
When  Nordstrom  became  principal  the  field  agent  did  begin  working  more 
with  building  administrators.  But  by  this  time  he  had  no  real  need  for 
seeking  presentation  opportunities  for  he  was  fully  occupied  with 
servicing  the  clients  who  already  knew  of  his  work. 
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FIELD  AGENT  B-2 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  LEARNING  RESOURCE  CENTER  AT 
LEWIS  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
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This  case  study  entails  a great  deal  of  implementation  with  only 
minimal  input  from  the  field  agent.  Thus,  it  demonstrates  how  a highly 
innovative  school  climate  with  a history  of  trying  to  solve  a particular 
problem  can  take  considerable  initiative  when  information  is  made  avail- 
able. This  is  not  to  say  that  the  field  agent  could  not  have  facilitated 
the  implementation  process  by  more  follow-up,  a point  that  is  elaborated 
at  the  close  of  the  case  study.  Lack  of  follow-up  was  probably  due  to 
the  high  case  load  of  Agent  B-2,  the  highest  in  the  pilot  state  program. 

Lewis  is  one  of  eight  junior  high  schools  serving  a metropolitan 
community  with  a population  of  about  80,000.  The  school  is  relatively 
new,  having  been  built  in  the  early  fifties.  Its  plant  is  best  described 
as  utilitarian  drab  with  the  hallways  forming  a double  box  pattern.  It 
is  located  in  a quiet,  middle  class  neighborhood  on  the  outskirts  of  town 
that  still  bears  rural  overtones.  The  677  students  attending  the  school 
represent  all  social  strata,  from  the  upper  middle  class  to  the  class 
drawing  welfare.  No  one  stratum  predominates,  the  teachers  describing 
their  student  body  as  a mixture  of  everything.  There  are  37  professional 
staff  members  in  the  school. 

The  principal,  Mr.  Locke,  is  forty-five  years  old,  has  an  MED, 
belongs  to  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  ESA,  OEA  and  NEA,  has  been  in  the  district 
for  eleven  years  and  in  education  for  twenty.  His  manner  is  friendly , open 
and  informal,  and  he  speaks  enthusiastically  and  even  poetically  about  the 
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potential  capabilities  of  the  Learning  Resource  Center  (LRC ) , a program 
implemented  this  fall  and  the  subject  of  the  present  report,  It  appears 
that  the  "group  process"  bug  has  bitten  Mr.  Locke,  at  least  mildly,  for 
he  is  trying  various  techniques  to  induce  "openness  and  honesty"  in 
communications  within  the  school.  Certainly  his  office  is  arranged  to 
enhance  "ncn-directed"  conversation.  His  tidy  desk  is  pushed  against 
the  wall  so  that  his  own  chair  blends  into  a circle  of  three  other  chairs, 
one  of  which  is  a rocker.  The  walls  are  enlivened  with  a charcoal  sketch 
of  a skier  and  a reproduction  of  a Van  Gogh  painting  of  Arles  Bridge. 

The  school  in  general  appears  friendly  and  relaxed  for  the  teachers  smile 
a hello  to  strangers  in  the  hallway,  and  are  courteous  about  giving 
directions . 

Most  faculty,  including  the  principal,  bring  their  lunches  and  eat 
in  the  lounge.  Several  years  ago  Mr.  Locke  had  a fan  installed  in  the 
lounge  so  that  teachers  would  no  longer  have  to  smoke  in  the  boiler  room. 
Lounge  conversation  centers  on  who  will  procure  the  day’s  supply  of 
doughnuts,  weekend  activities,  gossip  and  the  misbehavior  of  students. 

The  latter  provides  a vehicle  for  releasing  tension,  but  it  is  also 
indicative  of  a deep  feeling  among  the  faculty  that  discipline  is  problem- 
atic, even  to  the  point  that  teaching  becomes  extremely  difficult.  If 
a teacher  wishes  to  engage  in  serious  shop  talk,  however,  he  usually  seeks 
out  a colleague  whom  he  respects,  rather  than  chatting  with  just  anyone 
in  the  lounge. 

The  school  is  organized  around  departments  with  the  department  co- 
ordinators and  Mr.  Locke  forming  a policy  discussion  group,  At  departmental 
meetings  the  coordinators  report  on  issues  discussed  at  the  higher  level, 
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and  solicit  the  reactions  and  opinions  of  their  staff.  In  addition,  the 
principal  forms  committees  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  certain  issues, 
for  he  prefers  working  with  small  groups  rather  than  with  large  faculty 
meetings . The  philosophy  committee  debated  for  three  years  the  amount  of 
choice  that  students  should  have-  in  their  junior  high  school  education. 

The  discipline  committee  was  apparently  never  able  to  organize  itself 
for  it  never  produced  a document  on  how  discipline  should  be  handled,  al- 
though three  teachers  did  work  on  the  matter.  Also,  in  1970-71  there 
was  an  Earth  Day  committee  which  organized  activities  to  honor  the 
planet.  Volunteering  for  such  committees  appears  to  be  optional,  and 
some  teachers  never  join.  The  committees  are  not  functioning  in  the 
current  school  year  for  the  principal  reached  the  conclusion  that  his 
staff  had  spent  enough  time  in  recent  years  debating  issues  of  educational 
philosophy.  Now  they  should  concentrate  on  working  out  the  problems 
connected  with  the  implementation  of  new  programs,  such  as  the  learning 
resource  center. 

No  sentiment  was  expressed  to  suggest  either  that  teachers  are 
unduly  burdened  by  red  tape  or  that  they  resent  the  rules  they  are  expected 
to  observe.  The  school  does  require  that  hall  passes  be  issued  to  students 
who  must  be  in  the  hallways  during  classes,  but  the  rule  is  not  uniformly 
observed.  The  vice-principal,  who  is  charged  with  enforcement,  does  not 
seem  to  sanction  teachers  regularly  or  severely  for  failing  to  issue  hall 
passes.  As  we  shall  see  later,  the  laxness  of  this  rule  is  becoming  a 
target  for  efforts  to  cope  with  lack  of  discipline  among  students. 

To  maintain  professional  growth  the  school  has  a professional 
library,  and  staff  can  recommend  books  to  be  purchased  for  it.  Also  some 


teachers  use  the  professional  library  at  the  intermediate  education 
district  office  which  is  in  the  city.  The  principal's  impression  is  that 
by  and  large  his  teachers  do  keep  themselves  professionally  current  and 
make  use  of  the  school  library.  He  anticipates,  however,  that  the  library 
will  not  be  used  very  much  during  the  current  year  because  the  teachers 
are  too  busy  coping  with  program  changes.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  a workshop  was  held  at  Levis  on  communication  processes  in 
small  groups.  With  two  exceptions,  the  teachers  who  had  been  on  the  staff 
the  previous  year  attended  the  workshop.  Moreover,  two  participated  even 
though  there  was  insufficient  money  to  pay  them  workshop  salaries.  One 
gains  the  impression,  then,  that  the  principal  is  satisfied  with  the  way 
teachers  maintain  their  professional  knowledge. 

If  two  teachers  are  at  all.  representative  of  the  entire  faculty, 
there  is  considerable  effort  to  maintain  professional  growth.  The  language 
arts  coordinator,  Mrs.  Talcott , subscribes  to  the  English  Journal,  and 
tries  to  read  Education  Digest,  Clearing  House,  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and 
Saturday  Review,  as  well  as  books  recommended  either  through  journal 
reviews  or  the  district  language  arts  association.  Mrs.  Talcott  prefers 
books  to  journal  articles,  but  time  pressures  make  the  latter  more  con- 
venient. Mrs.  Tucker,  a language  arts  teacher  who  is  on  the  learning 
resource  center  staff  this  year,  does  most  of  her  professional  reading 
during  the  summer  when  she  has  time  to  read  books,  which  she  prefers  to 
articles.  Articles  tend  to  "snow"  her,  because  they  are  too  short  to  allow 
detailed  presentation  of  evidence.  This  past  summer  Mrs.  Tucker  read  some 
of  the  fashionable  education  books  such  as  the  three  by  John  Holt  (How 
Children  Fail,  etc.)  and  others. 
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Mr.  Locke  gives  the  impression  of  attaching  a higher  priority  to 
maintaining  "cultural"  growth  rather  than  professional  growth.  He  would 
like  to  see  his  teachers  gain  a broad  understanding  of  the  changes  occur- 
ring in  American  society  by  reading  such  books  as  Future  Shock.  In  this 
way  they  would  better  understand  their  students  and  the  changes  occurring 
within  the  school,  and  this  in  turn  would  stimulate  them  to  refrain  from 
concentrating  on  the  specifics  of  discipline. 

In  an  effort  to  stimulate  such  cultural  growth,  Mr.  Locke  suggested 
to  his  faculty  that  in  lieu  of  committee  meetings  this  year  it  invite 
people  from  other  walks,  of  life  and  from  minority  groups  to  come  and  speak 
with  them.  But  the  faculty  was  unresponsive  to  his  suggestion,  and 
Mr.  Locke  took  this  as  a sign  that  they  were  overworked  as  a result  of 
dealing  with  new  programs.  It  is  also  possible  that  his  teachers  did  not 
understand  what  he  had  in  mind.  A district  staff  member  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  Locke  is  intellectually  ahead  of  his  staff  and  has  a hard  time  communicat- 
ing his  ideas  to  them.  He  seems  not  to  have  the  knack  of  challenging  his 
teachers  to  take  a new  idea  and  develop  it. 

For  his  own  part,  Mr.  Locke  participates  in  an  outside  reading 
group,  made  up  of  persons  from  many  occupations,  where  such  books  as 
The  Greening  of  America  are  discussed.  Within  the  framework  of  the  new 
electives  program  at  Lewis,  he  is  teaching  a nine-week  course  on  science 
fiction.  This  is  the  first  time  he  has  returned  to  the  classroom  in  ten 
years.  He  feels  that  students  are  changing,  that  they  challenge  the  author- 
ity of  someone  to  tell  them  the  rules,  and  that  one  has  to  adapt  to  this. 

Some  teachers  do  not  want  to  recognize  this  new  assertiveness  among  students, 
and  therefore  do  not  adapt  by  learning  ways  of  talking  with  students  that 
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will  elicit  the  desired  behavior.  It  is  for  reasons  such  as  this  that 
Mr.  Locke  wished  his  teachers,  especially  the  seven  or  eight  "old  hands" 
who  are  very  concerned  about  discipline,  would  take  an  interest  in  their 
own  cultural  growth. 

In  comparison  with  the  other  seven  junior  highs  in  the  district, 

Lewis  is  perceived  as  trying  to  be  innovative.  Several  changes  have  been 
instituted,  in  addition  to  the  LRC  program  which  will  be  described  shortly. 

The  teachers  are  gradually  adopting  an  inductive  method  of  teaching,  by 
which  is  meant  that  the  student  is  given  a problem  that  he  must  solve  for 
himself.  This  began  with  the  social  studies  teachers  who  participated  in 
a workshop  on  the  method.  The  social  studies  curriculum  is  now  built 
around  problems  and  activities,  rather  than  around  subjects  such  as  U.S. 
History.  The  students  learn  civics  by  conducting  their  own  election  at 
the  time  that  a regular  election  is  occurring.  Enjoyable  as  this  might 
sound,  the  students  are  not  very  responsive  to  the  new  methods  for  they 
require  active  thinking  rather  than  memorization. 

In  recent  years  Mr.  Locke  has  been  experimenting  with  group  process 
techniques  for  communication  among  faculty,  as  mentioned  earlier.  He  is 
now  trying  to  bring  the  students  into  this  domain  through  providing  time 
for  a home  room  period.  During  that  period  there  is  no  formal  instruction, 
and  the  students  and  their  teacher  are  expected  to  discuss  whatever  is  of 
interest  to  the  students. 

Mr.  Locke . initiated  a request  for  information  on  learning  centers 
in  the  early  spring.  Approximately  one  month  later  the  field  agent 
delivered  a thick  stack  of  journal  articles  to  him.  Mr.  Locke's  next 
contact  with  the  field  agent  occurred  in  September  when  he  initiated  a 
second  request.  At  this  time  the  field  agent  discovered  that  the  materials 
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retrieved  earlier  had  proved  most  helpful  in  the  decision  to  plan  and 
implement  the  LRC  (Learning  Resource  Center)  and  that  the  center  had  opened 
its  doors  when  school  resumed  in  the  fall.  Because  of  this  action,  and 
the  character  of  the  second  request  , the  field  agent  perceived  Lewis  as 
being  highly  innovative  and  as  setting  the  standard  for  innovations  in 
the  district's  junior  high  schools  in  the  years  to  come.  The  field  agent's 
perceptions  were  influenced  in  part  by  the  fact  that  educators  in  the 
district  were  Becoming  inured  to  having  Franklin  touted  as  a highly  innova- 
tive school.  Consequently,  he  asked  the  retrieval  staff  to  give  high 
priority  to  the  second  request,  and  also  that  the  senior  retrieval  specialist 
and  the  field  observer  join  him  in  visiting  the  school.  Both  to  discuss 
the  second  request  and  to  learn  about  the  "successful"  implementation  of 
the  LRC. 

For  several  years  Mr  . Locke  had  Been  contemplating  Broad  scheduling 
and  curricular  changes.  He  and  his  staff  sought  alternatives  By  visiting 
other  schools  Because  they  wanted  to  depart  from  the  limitations  of  the 
seven-period  daily  schedule.  Change  was  in  order  for  several  reasons. 

First,  the  teachers  had  indicated  that  for  many  subjects  the  55  minute 
period  was  too  long  — students  Became  inattentive  during  the  last  15  minutes. 
Correlatively , for  subjects  requiring  the  manipulation  of  objects,  such 
as  home  economics,  the  standard  period  was  too  short.  Students  never  had 
time  to  enjoy  the  food  they  prepared.  Second,  a seven-period  day  gave  the 
students  scant  opportunity  for  choosing  electives.  For  example,  for  the 
ten  year  period  of  Locke's  principalship,  students  who  chose  music  were 
unable  to  take  art.  Thus  Locke  wanted  to  Broaden  the  base  of  available 
electives.  Third,  he  felt  that  Both  students  and  teachers  needed  variety 
from  day  to  day,  an  impossibility  with  a repetitive  daily  schedule.  Fourth, 
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the  teaching  of  reading  was  a problem.  Many  students'  reading  skill  was 
so  inadequate  that  they  were  unable  to  progress  in  subjects  such  as  science. 
Consequently,  teachers  who  were  not  trained  to  teach  reading  found  that 
they  had  to  do  so.  Fifth,  it  seems  that  Locke  wanted  "change  for  change's 
sake";  he  was  tired  of  doing  the  same  things  from  year  to  year,  and  con- 
cluded that  whatever-' remains  static  will  die.  The  problem,  then,  was  to 
find  programs  that  would  address  themselves  to  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions . 

In  addition  to  seeking  alternatives,  Locke  had  been  experimenting 
with  some  program  changes  on  a minor  scale.  The  language  arts  department 
instituted  mini-courses,  and  these  were  so  well  received  that  now  other 
departments  were  doing  likewise.  A few  electives  were  added  to  the  program 
which  meant  that  students  had  blank  spots  in  their  schedule.  For  one 
semester,  it  was  decided  that  such  blank  spots  would  be  called  "free 
periods"  which  meant  that  students  did  not  even  have  to  be  in  the  building. 
This  was  unsuccessful  because  the  students  did  not  know  how  to  handle  un- 
structured time.  Some  engaged  in  "undesirable"  behavior,  which  was  dis- 
ruptive to  ongoing  classes.  In  the  preceding  year  teacher's  aides  had 
been  hired  to  supervise  students  during  their  "free"  periods,  but  they 
were  still  "fooling  around."  Locke  concluded  that  junior  high  youngsters 
were  too  immature  to  be  thrust  into  an  unstructured  situation,  and  so  he 
began  to  seek  a program  that  could  be  implemented  during  the  blank  spots 
in  the  schedule.  At  the  same  time  Locke  was  beginning  to  think  about  a 
nine-period  day  as  an  alternative  to  a seven-period  day.  He  visited  a 
school  that  was  using  a flexible  modular  schedule,  but  concluded  that  in 
the  final  analysis  such  a schedule  was  rather  inflexible  and  required  too 
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^ many  class  changes  throughout  the  day. 

Locke  discussed  with  his  department  coordinators  all  of  the  issues 
pertaining  to  changes  in  scheduling  and  curriculum.  Originally  this 
policy-making  group  met  in  the  mornings  prior  to  classes,  hut  it  found  that 
this  time  period  was  too  short.  So  it  now  met  in  the  evenings  until  ten 
or  eleven.  Between  the  meetings  the  coordinators  discussed  these  matters 
in  department  meetings,  reporting  at  the  coordinators'  meetings  the 
opinions  and  suggestions  of  their  staffs. 

The  process  of  defining  the  kinds  of  alternatives  the  school  was 
seeking  was  not  easy.  The  teachers  discovered  that  they  differed  on  how 
authoritarian  they  should  he,  how  much  opportunity  should  he  given  to  the 
students  in  determining  curriculum,  and  how  far  to  carry  an  elective  pro- 
gram. The  language  arts  coordinator  indicated  that  research  information 
on  these  topics  would  have  been  helpful  at  the  time,  and  wondered  why  the 
dissemination  service  was  not  called  in  at  that  juncture  to  provide 
assistance.  In  effect,  the  school  had  reached  an  impasse , for  the  principal 
was  unable  to  identify  an  alternative  that  would  suit  its  scheduling  and 
"free  period"  requirements.  At  the  same  time  he  had  not  suggested  to  his 
staff  to  go  out  and  seek  alternatives.  During  this  phase,  a team  of  educa- 
tors from  a nearby  city  visited  Lewis  to  learn  about  its  independent  read- 
ing program.  The  program,  aimed  at  better  students,  consisted  of  using 
one  period  a day  for  four  days  to  read  a novel.  On  the  fifth  day,  a lay 
person  from  the  community  came  in  to  discuss  the  novel  with  the  students. 

The  visitors  were  interested  in  such  programs  to  gather  ideas  for  the  new 
scheduling  system  and  the  learning  center  they  were  implementing  in  their 
l school.  In  the  course  of  their  visit  they  mentioned  that  they  were 
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’.implementing  a learning  resource  center.  Locke  was  not  particularly 
excited  by  what  they  said,  but  after  the  vis  tors  left  he  discussed  it  with 
his  vice-principal.  The  two  administrators  decided  that  the  vice-princi- 
pal should  reciprocate  the  visit  to  find  out  about  the  center. 

The  vice-principal  returned  from  his  visit  not  only  with  informa- 
tion about  the  center  but  also  with  the  news  that  the  school  was  instituting 
a nine-period  alternate  day  schedule.  He  felt  that  the  idea  of  the  center 
would  be  appropriate  for  Lewis,  but  not  in  the  way  it  was  being  implemented 
in  the  other  school.  Also,  its  schedule,  with  modification,  might  provide 
the  solution  to  the  issues  that  had  been  raised.  The  vice-principal 
wrote  a report  which  was  discussed  by  Locke  and  the  department  coordinators. 
They  felt  that  what  the  other  school  was  doing  had  possibilities  for  Lewis, 
so  Locke  also  paid  it  a visit.  Subsequently,  he  sent  his  librarian  and 
his  special  reading  teacher  to  take  a closer  look  at  the  learning  center. 

They  reported  that  they  were  impressed  by  the  idea  but  not  by  its  implemen- 
tation, because  the  center  was  staffed  only  by  one  librarian  who  was  show- 
ing strains  of  overwork  and  was  ready  to  quit. 

The  coordinators  kept  their  departments  informed  about  these  develop- 
ments. Thus,  Mrs.  Tucker  does  not  recall  where  she  first  heard  about  the 
idea  of  an  LRC — whether  it  was  in  a faculty  meeting  or  a department  meeting. 

In  any  case,  it  would  seem  that  an  informal  consensus  emerged  among  the 
faculty,  through  the  meeting  process,  that  the  combination  of  the  nine- 
period  alternate  day  schedule  and  an  LRC  would  offer  a solution  to  the 
changes  being  sought. 

The  principal  and  vice-principal  formulated  ground  rules  for  the 
changes.  These  were  that  teachers  would  not  spend  any  more  time  with  students 
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under  the  new  schedule  than  under  the  old  one;  and  that  they  would  not 
have  more  students  in  their  classes  than  presently.  The  vice-principal 
reported  on  plans  for  the  new  schedule  at  a special  faculty  meeting.  The 
faculty,  according  to  Locke,  was  most  responsive,  agreeing  that  the  plan 
looked  good.  The  meeting  generated  the  most  stimulating  discussion  that 
Locke  has  ever  observed  at  Lewis.  Furthermore,  it  marked  a turning  point 
in  the  school's  efforts  to  innovate.  Now  it  had  a plan  and  a direction 
rather  than  some  issues  it  was  trying  to  resolve. 

Since  a learning  center  would  have  to  be  part  of  the  new  schedule 
Locke  considered  what  resources  he  had  available  for  it.  After  studying 
his  staff,  audio-visual  material  and  facilities  he  concluded  that  an  LRC 
would  be  feasible  without  major  expenditures.  Furthermore,  there  were 
some  activities  already  underway,  such  as  the  novel  reading  program,  and 
study  with  the  aid  of  film  strips  and  tapes  which  could  be  brought  into 
the  LRC.  In  this  endeavor  he  was  assisted  by  a carefully  chosen  committee. 
The  language  arts  coordinator,  Mrs.  Talcott,  was  included  because  the 
reading  programs,  heretofore  under  her  supervision,  would  be  placed  in  the 
LRC;  the  librarian  was  included  because  her  facility  would  probably  be 
incorporated  into  the  LRC;  and  the  special  reading  teacher  was  selected 
because  her  work  would  be  conducted  within  the  LRC  framework.  The  committee 
wrote  an  outline  describing  how  the  LRC  was  to  be  implemented  and  the 
questions  that  still  needed  to  be  answered.  It  concluded  with  the  note 
that  the  dissemination  service  would  be  asked  to  assist  in  formulating  the 
program.  The  document,  dated  April  12,  1971  was  distributed  to  all 
teachers . 

By  the  time  that  Locke  telephoned  the  field  agent,  he  and  his  staff 
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had  in  effect  diagnosed  their  needs  and  arrived  at  a broad  solution  for 
the  direction  they  wanted  to  take.  Locke  had  learned  about  the  dissemina- 
tion service  earlier  through  a brochure  that  came  in  the  mail  which,  for 
once,  seemed  worthwhile.  (The  field  agent  had  publicized  the  service  in- 
directly in  this  district.  A district  coordinator  had  offered  to  assist 
with  publicity  so  the  field  agent  gave  him  some  brochures  which  the  co- 
ordinator sent  to  principals  known  to  be  working  on  changes  with  their 
staffs . ) 

When  the  field  agent  came,  Locke  gave  him  a copy  of  the  committee's 
LRC  outline  and  the  two  discussed  what  information  was  needed.  The  field 
agent's  notes  on  the  request  form  indicate  that  the  principal  and  faculty 
wanted  to  implement  an  innovation  called  a Learning  Center  for  7th  and  8th 
graders.  This  center  could  be  thought  of  as  a school  within  a school, 
which  would  concentrate  on  communication  skills  such  as  reading,  writing, 
speaking  and  listening.  The  center  would  serve  students  of  all  ability 
levels.  The  principal  wanted  to  know,  in  particular,  how  placements  and 
study  assignments  are  made  in  such  a center. 

Logically,  one  should  be  able  to  report  that  a formal  decision  was 
made  at  Lewis  to  implement  the  LRC  and  the  new  schedule,  but  the  interview 
data  suggest  that  there  was  no  clear  point  of  decision.  The  language  arts 
coordinator  recalls  that  the  vice-principal  made  an  announcement  about  the 
LRC  at  a faculty  meeting.  The  language  arts  teacher  recalls  neither  an 
announcement  nor  a vote.  But  both  felt  that  the  faculty  had  participated 
in  the  process  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  programs  , and  that  it 
had  given  its  full  support  to  the  programs.  The  principal,  for  his  part, 
was  unable  to  talk  about  a specific  time  of  decision-making,  but  could -only 
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refer  to  the  seeking  process,  the  visitations,  the  reports  to  meetings, 
and  the  planning  to  implement . 

Consequently  one  is  left  with  the  impression  that  decisions  were 
made  through  the  development  of  an  informal  consensus.  This  impression 
receives  support  from  the  structure  of  the  coordinators'  committee,  which 
had  no  official  chairman.  Mrs.  Talcott  reported  that  the  committee  was 
attempting  to  follow  the  "group  process"  model  wherein  whoever  spoke  was 
chairman  for  the  moment.  But  she  felt  that  the  principal  did  indeed 
function  as  group  leader,  although  he  did  not  impose  his  ideas  on  its 
members. 

The  material  returned  to  Locke  by  the  field  agent  consisted  of 
xeroxed  articles  from  the  regional  retrieval  center  and  information  on 
library  planning  supplied  by  the  SEA  library  specialist.  Lock  was  im- 
pressed by  the  material;  and  after  reading  it,  routed  it  to  the  librarian, 
the  special  reading  teacher,  and  Mrs.  Tucker,  the  language  arts  teacher 
who  would  staff  the  LRC.  Subsequently,  Locke  used  some  of  the  articles 
as  well  as  an  additional  bibliography  to  write  a paper  for  a summer  univer- 
sity course.  The  paper  was  titled,  "Some  Suggestions  for  Implementing  a 
Learning  Center  Program  at  Lewis  Junior  High  School  for  the  1971-72 
School  Year." 

Also  during  the  summer  Locke  hired  Mr.  Nescole  as  LRC  coordinator, 
and  gave  him  both  the  term  paper  and  the  retrieved  material.  Mr.  Nescole 
read  both,  found  corroboration  for  some  of  his  teaching  philosophy  in  the 
articles,  and  used  the  term  paper  as  policy  for  the  LRC. 

Most  probably  Mr.  Locke  was  the  prime  consumer  and  interpreter  of 
the  information  provided  by  the  field  agent  while  Mr.  Nescole  was  the 
secondary  consumer.  Mrs.  Tucker  could  not  recall  seeing  the  retrieved 
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material.  Nor  did  she  see  Locke's  term  paper,  although  she  was  aware  that 
Nescole  and  the  special  reading  teacher  had  seen  it.  Mrs.  Tucker  explained 
that  these  two  were  the  "reading"  members  of  the  LRC  staff,  concerning  them- 
selves with  "theoretical  stuff"  while  she  concentrates  on  administration, 
such  as  the  scheduling  of  students  into  the  various  LHC  components. 

In  sum,  although  the  materials  provided  by  the  dissemination  service 
were  neither  widely  distributed  within  Lewis,  nor  read  by  all  who  did 
receive  them,  they  influenced  the  development  of  the  LRC  through  the  term 
paper  that  Locke  wrote.  Had  the  service  not  been  available,  Mr.  Locke 
is  certain  that  a direction  for  the  development  of  the  learning  center 
would  have  been  found  in  some  way,  but  it  would  have  taken  much  longer  and 
would  have  been  more  difficult.  The  LRC  committee  continued  to  meet  for 
the  remainder  of  the  school  year  to  discuss  how  the  learning  center  should 
be  organized.  Mrs.  Tucker  joined  the  LRC  planning  committee  as  a prospec- 
tive LRC  staff  member.  Mr.  Locke  selected  her  because  her  science  minor 
would  allow  her  to  assist  LRC  students  in  several  subjects. 

The  components  of  the  LRC  are  the  library , located  at  one  end  of 
the  building,  a small  gym  adapted  to  serve  as  LRC  headquarters,  and  a 
standard  classroom,  called  the  machine  room,  which  houses  individual  audio- 
visual equipment  such  as  film  strips  and  viewers.  An  LRC  assignment  to 
the  library  means  that  the  child  is  expected  either  to  select  a book  and 
read,  or  to  engage  in  research.  Assignment  to  the  machine  room  means 
that  the  student  will  participate  in  a group  reading  program.  Assignment 
to  the  LRC  means  that  the  student  and  teacher  will  plan  an  individual 
activity  for  him  to  engage  in.  The  LRC  itself  was  arranged  in  such  a way 
that  a multitude  of  activities  could  occur  simultaneously.  One  section  of 
the  room  was  divided  off  and  darkened  so  that  students  could  watch  a film^ 
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listening  to  the  sound  through  earphones.  The  arrangement  of  tables, 
portable  blackboards  and  room  dividers  allowed  other  LRC  staff  and  tutors 
to  work  with  students  either  individually  or  in  small  groups. 

The  total  staffing  of  the  LRC  is  such  that  there  is  about  one  adult 
per  ten  students.  In  addition  to  the  three  LRC  teachers,  the  school's  two 
counselors  spend  half  of  their  day  in  the  LRC.  (The  assignment  of 
counselors  to  the  LRC  is  a part  of  Mr.  Locke's  strategy  to  make  the 
counselors  more  accessible  to  students  and  more  familiar  with  student 
concerns.)  Through  the  local  university's  service  program  Lewis  receives 
fifteen  tutors,  each  of.  whom  work  in  the  LRC  four  hours  a week.  Finally, 
as  money  becomes  available  through  various  federal  programs  to  hire  more 
staff,  or  if  a teacher  has  an  extra  free  period  because  his  elective  course 
was  underregistered  and  therefore  not  being  taught,  the  LRC  receives  extra 
manpower . 

Other  Requests  and  Contacts  with  the  Dissemination  Service 

At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Locke  requested  information  on  learning 
centers  he  asked  the  field  agent  to  retrieve  information  with  regard  to 
home  rooms.  The  retrieval  for  this  request  was  poor  in  that  it  did  not 
address  itself  to  using  a home  room  as  a discussion  and  interaction  forum. 
The  field  agent  informed  the  retrieval  staff  about  this  situation  but  the 
latter  could  not  remedy  it.  In  September,  when  the  retrieval  specialist 
met  with  Mr.  Locke,  the  subject  came  up  again,  and  the  specialist  said  he 
would  try  again  searching  the  ERIC  file,  using  a variety  of  descriptors. 
Again,  nothing  relevant  could  be  found,  nor  could  anything  be  found  on  the 
topic  through  manual  searchers.  The  retrieval  specialist  has  concluded 
that  nothing  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  communicated  this  to  the 
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field  agent. 

The  September  visit  to  Mr.  Locke  came  about,  among  other  reasons, 
because  he  needed  to  locate  a computer  program  for  handling  a nine-period 
alternate  day  schedule.  The  retrieval  specialist  made  several  suggestions 
about  whom  Locke  could  contact.  None  of  these  suggestions  led  to  a 
computer  program  of  the  sort  Locke  needed,  so  he  contacted  IBM  directly 
and  that  company  is  now  trying  to  assist  him. 

During  this  same  visit  Locke  described  the  LRC  and  the  need  for 
materials.  The  retrieval  specialist  suggested  that  the  LRC  staff  might 
be  interested  in  articles  on  mini- courses  and  Locke  agreed.  Subsequently 
the  field  agent  returned  a packet  on  mini- courses  to  Locke,  who  passed 
them  on  to  Mr.  Hescole.  Mr.  Nescole  read  the  articles  and  extrapolated 
some  ideas  from  them. 

Mr.  Locke  and  the  field  agent  arranged  for  the  field  agent  to 
address  the  faculty  and  explain  the  dissemination  service.  Mr.  Locke 
reported  that  the  presentation  went  very  nicely,  that  the  teachers  seemed 
interested  and  asked  questions,  but  that  he  is  uncertain  as  to  whether 
the  teachers  will  use  the  service. 

Comments  on  the  Field  Agent's  Role  at  Lewis 

Within  the  framework  of  client  characteristics  Mr,  Locke  can  be 
described  as  a "professional  innovator."  In  accordance  with  such  character- 
istics the  field  agent  maintained  minimal  involvement,  by  identifying 
Mr.  Locke's  need  and  then  transmitting  information  pertinent  to  it.  This 
level  of  service  certainly  would  appear  to  be  adequate  to  the  situation 
since  Mr.  Locke  was  most  satisfied.  Furthermore,  one  cannot  clearly  pin- 
point how  something  might  have  been  different  had  the  field  agent  involved 
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^ himself  more.  Yet  there  is  room  for  speculation  in  this  area.  Insofar 

as  the  field  agent  has  a limited  amount  of  time  available  in  which  to  serve 
many  clients,  such  speculation  might  appear  gratuitous.  Yet  it  might  show 
how,  if  time  allows,  the  field  agent  might  involve  himself  more  even  with 
sophisticated  clients. 

The  seeking  process  that  Lewis  experienced  might  have  been  expedited 
if  the  field  agent  had  called  on  the  principal  and  made  general  inquiries 
about  what  was  happening  in  the  school.  It  is  possible  that  such  a con- 
versation would  have  generated  requests  with  regard  to  the  issues  that  were 
being  debated  at  Lewis  before  the  idea  of  a learning  center  was  discovered. 
Such  requests  would  probably  have  been  phrased  broadly,  representing  lines 
of  inquiry  rather  than  possible  solutions,  and  leading  to  material  that 
would  have  helped  answer  the  questions  teachers  were  raising  about  student 
freedom  and  other  matters. 

After  the  learning  center  was  initiated  in  ine  fall,  a,  follow-up 
visit  from  the  field  agent  might  have  generated  requests  relating  to  ques- 
tions and  problems  arising  from  the  implementation  of  the  LRC.  Thus, 

Mr.  Nescole  might  have  requested  information  on  diagnostic  techniques. 

And  Mrs.  Tucker  might  have  requested  information  on  the  handling  of  disci- 
pline within  a learning  center,  for  she  and  the  other  LRC  teachers  have 
a friendly  disagreement  about  how  permissive  to  be  with  the  students.  In 
sum,  while  implementation  occurred  with  only  minor  input  from  the  field 
agent,  greater  involvement  by  the  agent  might  have  facilitated  the  process 
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considerably. 


FIELD  AGENT  C-2 


FIELD  AGENT  ACTIVITIES  IN  JORDAN  COUNTY 

The  introduction  of  the  field  agent  role  to  Jordan  County  was 
somewhat  slower  than  in  other  areas  served  by  the  Pilot  State  Dis- 
semination Program:  The  first  field  agent  appointed  to  Jordan  County 

had  just  finished  introducing  himself  and  the  project  to  school  personnel 
when  he  left  to  join  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  another  capacity. 
It  was  impossible  to  replace  this  individual  until  the  school  semester 
was  over  so  the  project  was  literally  at  a standstill  during  the  interim. 
The  new  field  agent  began  work  in  late  January  and  found  that  she  had 
to  go  through  the  whole  process  of  gaining  interest  and  confidence  of 
school  personnel  all  over  again.  This  new  field  agent  also  suffered 
several  illnesses  and  accidents  over  the  first  year  of  her  work  which 
caused  her  to  lose  time  in  the  field.  Despite  these  hindrances,  the 
agent  has  had  considerable  impact  on  the  Jordan  schools,  as  will  be  shown 
below. 

An  Overview  of  Jordan  County 

Jordan  County  is  one  of  five  large,  rural  counties  within  the 
agent's  target  area,. and  is  situated  in  the  central  plains  of  a western 
state.  There  are  no  cities  or  sizeable  towns  in  Jordan,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  the  entire  county  is  only  13,000.  A significant  proportion  of 
the  territory  is  designated  as  national  park  land. 

The  field  agent  has  estimated  that  Jordan  is  probably  one  of 
the  poorest  counties  in  the  state.  The  only  industry  is  agriculture, 
which  is  supplemented  by  occasional  construction  projects  and  road  repair 
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( work.  The  tourist  "business  of  the  area  is  in  decline  as  a result  of 

the  new  major  interstate  highway  which  "bypasses  the  county.1  Area 
residents  hope  to  recapture  some  of  this  trade  through  the  construction 
of  "a  new  road  linking  the  Interstate  with  one  of  the  local  towns,  "but 
this,  of  course,  has  no  immediate  applicability  to  pressing  economic 
problems.  The  total  tax  base  of  the  county  is  $1,093,359- 

Jordan  County  exhibits  a high  level  of  "cultural  homogeneity. 
Approximately  95  percent  of  the  population  belongs  to  one  particular 
religion,  and  there  are  no  real  minority  groups  with  the  exception  of 
a few  Indian  children  who  have  come  to  Jordan  through  the  church  place- 
ment program.  Because  of  the  lack  of  industry  there  is  very  little  in- 
migration,  and  the  majority  of  the  people  have  lived  there  all  their 
lives.  Social  life  revolves  around  the  Church,  school  related  activites , 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  a few  clubs  such  as  the  Lions,  women's  sewing 
circles  etc.  As  an  example  of  the  close-knit  quality  of  life  in  Jordan, 
the  field  agent  reported  that  weddings  and  funerals  tend  to  be  well 
attended  by  all  residents. 

Characteristics  of  the  Jordan  County  Schools 

In  the  school  year  1971-72,  there  were  31  full-time  teachers  and 
1+22  enrolled  students  in  Jordan  County.  As  a result  of  a recent  consolida- 
tion there  were  four  schools . An  elementary  school , a middle  school  and 
a high  school  were  clustered  centrally  in  the  county.  Another  elementary 
school,  which  was  located  on  the  far  side  of  the  national  park  land 
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The  field  agent  noted  that  in  the  most  depressed  town  of  the 
area  fear  gas  stations  had  closed  after  the  construction  of  the  inter- 
state highway.  The  total  intake  of  a remaining  station  on  an  average 
summer  day  was  approximately  $16.00. 
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73  miles  from  the  district  school  office,  had  only  19  students. 

With  few  exceptions the  teachers  in  Jordan  were  horn  in  the  area 
and  came  hack  to  teach  after  having  completed  their  education.  Although 
the  field  agent  noted  that  this  situation  has  probably  caused  some  stag- 
nation through  lack  of  outside  influence,  she  felt  that  the  closeness 
of  the  communities  has  also  made  it  easy  for  her  to  find  acceptance  among 
the  teacher  population. 

The  administrators  in  the  area  are  also  basically  local  in  orienta- 
tion. Two  of  the  principals  have  come  from  outside  of  Jordan,  but  their 
origins  were  in  similar,  rural  situations.  The  field  agent  characterized 
the  administrators  as  essentially  conservative  in  their  educational 
philosophies:  while  they  are  not  hostile  to  change,  they  are  reluctant 

to  "rock  the  boat."  In  talking  about  the  principals,  she  indicated  that 
she  found  them  well  read  and  intelligent  men,  and  hypothesized  that  their 
lack  of  excitement  about  education  innovation  might  be  a result  of  the  in- 
grown  character  of  the  district  and  the  fact  that  the  possibilities  are 
limited  in  a school  system  with  an  uncertain  financial  future.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  Jordan  is  not-  as  educationally  backward  as  one 
might  expect  in  light  of  the  economic  conditions  of  the  area.  There  has 
been  some  experimentation  with  team  teaching  on  the  elementary  level, 
limited  use  of  independeant  study  in  the  high  school,  and  open  classrooms  for 
the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  in  one  of  the  elementary  schools. 


^This  school  receives  some  money  as  an  impacted  school  area 
because  of  the  government  employees  who  work  at  a small  airstrip  in 
the  national  park. 
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In  summary,  although  the  educators  in  Jordan  County  are  concerned 


about  education,  like  many  other  educators  in  rural  districts  they  are 
not  in  the  forefront  of  educational  innovation.  A colleague  of  the 
field  agent's  remarked  that  "it  would  not  be  overstating  the  fact  that 
(she)  has  introduced  more  interest  in  innovation  than  has  ever  been  here 
before.  All  of  a sudden  these  people  are  beginning  to  see  in  perspective 
the  kinds  of  new  programs  that  they  could  be  moving  into." 

One  characteristic  which  differentiates  Jordan  from  other  American 
rural  districts  is  the  surprisingly  low  drop-out  rate  among  students. 

When  the  present  principal  of  the  high  school  was  appointed  1 6 years 
ago,  the  drop-out  rate  was  nearly  50  percent  — "the  kids  didn't  even 
come  to  school  when  they  didn't  feel  like  it."  His  major  campaign  as 
principal  has  been  to  combat  this,  problem,  and  at  present  the  drop-out 
rate  is  virtually  nil  (less  than  one  student  per  year,  on  average)  while 
the  daily  attendance  rate  averages  around  95  percent.  Even  more  surprising, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  nearly  90  percent  of  the  graduates  go  on  to 
colleges  or  technical  schools.  This  percentage  of  post-high  school  educa- 
tion is  higher  than  that  of  the  major  metropolitan  areas  in  the  state, 
despite  the  fact  that  there  are  no  higher  education  facilities  near  the 
county.  The  county  receives  money  from  Titles  I and  III,  as  well  as 
some  financial  aid  through  the  impacted  school  area  around  the  national 
park. 

Field  Agent  Activities 

The  field  agent  had  little  difficulty  in  soliciting  initial  re- 
quests from  the  district,  and  fortunately  these  first  requests  were 
easily  filled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  clients.  The  first  request  came 
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( from  an  elementary  school  principal  who  asked  her  to  obtain  some  informa- 

tion about  a new  math  textbook  series  being  used  in  another  county  in  the 
state.  (This  request  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  below.)  An- 
other early  contact  was  with  the  Superintendent  of  the  district,  who 
was  having  some  difficulty  in  determining  whether  he  should  apply  for 
Title  I money  since  he  was  not  sure  that  Jordan  could  meet  the  require- 
ments. The  field  agent  encouraged  him  to  apply  for  the  money,  obtained 
information  on  the  Title  I forms  and  requirements  from  another  principal 
with  whom  she  had  been  working,  went  over  these  material  and  ideas  with 
a local  consultant  in  her  office  and  discussed  application  procedures 
with  a teacher  who  then  wrote  the  proposal.  As  a result  of  these  efforts, 
Jordan  was  granted  $20,000. 

Field  Agent  Activity  on  Math  Programs  in  Jordan  County.  The  field  agent 
received  another  general  request  for  state  department  consultant  help 
from  the  principal  of  the  high  school.  This  request  stemmed  from  an 
interest  among  the  high  school  teachers  for  information  which  would  help 
in  up-grading  the  curriculum  and  in  relating  each  subject  matter  area  to 
the  overall  objectives  of  the  schools.  Since  interest  was  particularly 
strong  among  the  math  teachers,  the  agent  suggested  to  the  principal 
that  he  might  look  into  a new  math  approach  that  was  being  taught  at  a 
university  within  the  state.  ^ This  was  the  second  school  in  the  Jordan 
district  that  had  indicated  a desire  to  work  on  math,  and  the  agent  there- 
fore decided  to  contact  a state  specialist  in  this  area  to  see  whether 
-he  was  available  for  some  on-the-spot  diagnostic  and  developmental  consulting. 


■^This  program,  called  the  "stretchers  and  shrinkers"  program,  was 
developed  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  course  focused  on  stimulating 
the  interests  of  underachievers  through  games,  simulation  activities,  and 
drill  materials  for  manipulative  skills. 
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At  this  point  the  field  agent  returned  to  all  of  the  schools 

and  explained  that  a state  specialist  was  available  to  help  them  in  math. 

The  field  agent  indicated  that  this  presented  a sensitive  situation  as 

there  was  some  resentment  toward  the  State  Department  of  Education  among 

local  school  personnel.  As  one  educator  remarked, 

The  State  specialists  sometimes  seem  to  look  on  us  as  back- 
ward. We  have  sometimes  gotten  the  impression  that  it's  just 
not  worth  their  time  to  come  way  down  here. 

Thus,  she  reported  that  she  had  to  gently  sell  this  particular  specialist, 
whom  she  had  already  met  and  liked  at  a meeting  of  the  project  staff 
members  in  the  State  Department  of  Education.  In  her  visits  to  the  schools 
she  asked  them  to  draw  up  a list  of  needs  and  objectives  for  their  math 
programs,  which  they  promptly  did.  Some  of  the  needs  that  were  expressed 
included  new  tests,  games,  how  to. pace  math  programs,  and  how  to  set  up 
a philosophy  for  the  math  curriculum.  These  needs  were  forwarded  to  the 
specialist  and  arrangements  were  made  for  him  to  come  to  the  district. 
Several  items,  including  enrichment  materials  and  teacher's  resource  books, 
were  obtained  from  the  retrieval  service  and  delivered. to  the  client 
schools  before  the  specialist's  visit. 

A short  time  later,  the  State  Department  Math  Specialist  and  also 
the  Coordinator  of  the  retrieval  unit  came  to  Jordan  and  visited  with 
each  school  to  give  them  specific  information  and  help  on  the  needs  which 
they  had  previously  identified;.  At  this  time  the  decision  was  made  to 
adopt  a new  elementary  text-book  series  that  involved  greater  individual- 
ization of  the  math  program.  While  no  other  "innovation"  emerged  from 
this  round  of  visits,  the  educators  in  the  area  were  very  pleased  with  the 
discussions  that  they  had  with  the  math  specialist.  The  principal  of  the 
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elementary  school  reported  that  the  specialist  was  "really  willing  to 
roll  his  sleeves  up  and  go  to  work,"  and  stated  that  he  planned  to  call 
on  him  again  as  the  need  arose.  Others  felt  that  they  had  had  a "good 
talk"  which  helped  them  develop  a letter  philosophy  of  what  a math  curri- 
culum could  do.^ 

The  major  change  that  emerged  from  the  work  of  the  program  in 
Jordan  (the  new  text-book  series)  has  been  tremendously  successful,  accord- 
ing to  the  principal  of  the  elementary  school:  "We're  really  into  it 

now,  its  really  great,  especially  in  the  upper  grades."  He  also  made  a 
remark  which  seems  indicative  of  the  general  response  of  the  administrators 
in  the  district  to  the  work  of  the  field  agent,  and  which  summarizes  the 
interest  which  even  a fairly  conservative,  economically  deprived  areas 
may  have  in  contact  with  new  education  ideas: 

This  material  you  brought  in  ...it's  just  been  fantastic 
what's  going  on  around  the  country... We  haven't  digested  it 
to  the  point  where  we're  utilizing  it  yet,  but  we're  getting 
some  of  the  ideas  in  our  heads. 

The  field  agent  reported  that  the  teachers  were  also  enthusiastic 
about  the  new  textbook,  and  with  the  help  of  the  state  specialist  have 
been  working  on  the  development  of  math  games  and  other  supplementary 
materials  to  be  integrated  with  the  individualized  approach  of  the  text. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  field  agent's  work  with  the  math  programs 
in  Jordan  County  was  in  her  sensitivity  to  the  restraint  with  which  school 


The  field  agent  was  so  pleased  with  the  enthusiasm  generated  by 
the  district-wide  visits  to  work  on  math  programs  that  she  initiated  a 
series  of  similar  visits  in  the  other  districts  with  which  she  was  working. 
Some  of  the  innovations  emerging  from  these  efforts  included  the  adoption 
of  the  same  individualized  text  series,  the  implementation  of  accelerated 
and  advanced  placement  programs  at  the  high  school  ‘’level,  and  teacher  enroll- 
ment in  the  "stretchers  and  shrinkers"  course  mentioned  previously. 
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personnel  tended  to  approach  rapid  innovation.  Some  of  the  educators 
with  whom  she  was  working  were  not  "self-starters . " Creating  an  environ- 
ment where  there  was  some  enthusiasm  for  revising  the  district  math 
program  required  a tremendous  amount  of  follow-up  work  after  the  initial 
requests.  The  field  agent  noted  that  the  visit  of  the  specialist  was 
instrumental  in  creating  excitement  in  the  district,  but  that  to  see 
this  excitement  converted  into  practices  and  changes  required  going  back 
time  and  again  to  see  exactly  what  clients  were  doing  with  material  and 
whether  they  needed  further  help.  She  also  found  that  follow-up  in  such 
projects,  which  require  talking  to  groups  of  teachers,  is  quite  difficult 
to  manage,  since  the  only  available  time  is  after  school  when  teachers 
are  tired.  Despite  these  problems,  however,  the  field  agent  made  at 
least  five  visits  to  each  school  during  which  math  materials  were  dis- 
cussed. She  also  arranged  for  the  SEA  consultant  to  make  a second  round 
of  visits  to  the  schools  to  follow-up  on  some  of  the  plans  made  during 
the  first  session.  This  follow-up  visit  took  place  about  a month  and  a 
half  after  the  first  one.  . 

Field  Agent  Activity  Regarding  Middle  Schools 

Relatively  early  in  the  field  agent's  work,  she  discussed  with 
the  superintendent  the  possibility  of  Jordan's  adopting  a Middle  School 
program.’*'  At  that  time  the  superintendent  had  said,  "Well,  we  will 
probably  be  looking  into  that  in  the  future,  but  I don't  know  just  when 
we  will  go  into  it."  Others  in  the  district  were  somewhat  more  interested. 


■*The  Middle  School  concept  places  grades  6-8  together;  grades 
1-5  remain  in  the  elementary  school,  while  9-12  are  assigned  to  the 
High  School. 
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including  the  principal  of  one  of  the  elementary  schools,  who  felt  that 
his  school  was  best  suited  to  the  change.  During  a visit  with  a group 
of  teachers  from  another  district  to  an  innovative  system  in  another 
part  of  the  state,  the  field  agent  had  had  the  opportunity  of  observing 
a new  Middle  School.  She  was  quite  impressed  by  what  she  saw.  She 
talked  to  the  principal  and  was  able  to  acquire  information  about  concepts 
and  curricula  being  used,  and  also  the  results  of  a local  survey  indicat- 
ing that  parents  were  enthusiastic  about  the  change.  She  then  sent  a 
request  about  Middle  School  programs  to  the  Pilot  State  retrieval  unit 
and  received  ERIC  articles  on  microfiche.  She  returned  this  material  to 
the  interested  elementary  school  principal  and  talked  to  the  Superintendent. 
At  that  time  he  committed  himself  to  using  a particular  school  for  a 
Middle  School  arrangement. 

The  principal  who  received  the  ERIC  material  was  somewhat  dis- 
appointed for  he  felt  that  the  information  was  out-of-date.  His  interest 
in  Middle  Schools  remained  high,  however,  and  the  topic  came  up  for 
serious  discussion  during  a meeting  between  himself  and  the  principal  of 
the  other  elementary  school  while  working  together  on  their  math  programs. 
The  field  agent  then  made  arrangements  for  a group  of  local  educators  to 
visit  the  Middle  School  which  she  had  seen.  Additional  information  on  the 
Middle  School  organization  was  obtained  from  the  retrieval  service,  in- 
cluding more  material  from  ERIC.  A book  on  middle  schools,  which  proved 
to  be  the  most  helpful  source  of  information,  was  also  supplied. 

At  about  this  time,  certain  segments  of  the  community  began  to 
put  pressure  on  the  Superintendent  and  the  School  Board  to  move  toward 
the  change  more  rapidly.  The  motivation  for  this  community  movement  seemed 
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to  have  arisen  from  the  dissatisfaction  of  parents  in  having  7th  and  8th 
grade  children  in  the  same  social  environment  with  older  students.  The 
feeling  was  that  this  proximity  put  pressure  on  the  younger  group  to 
begin  dating  and  to  behave  like  older  teenagers  in  general.  Because  of 
Jordan's  isolation  and  lack  of  social  outlets  for  teenagers,  there  was 
some  problem  with  early  marriage  and  pre-marital  pregnancy  which  parents 
felt  might  be  partially  alleviated  by  putting  the  7th  and  8th  graders 
in  an  environment  where  they  would  not  be  subjected  to  social  pressures 
for  dating. 

The  Superintendent  succumbed  to  these  sentiments,  and  immediate 
plans  were  formulated  to  institute  the  Middle  School  in  the  coming  fall. 

The  field  agent  helped  the  Superintendent  to  obtain  permission  for  the 
change  from  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  also  acquired  help  from 
SEA  consultants  in  making  structural  changes  in  the  old  elementary  school. 

The  agent  and  the  retrieval  coordinator  also  located  through  ERIC  and 
the  State  Department's  files  a group  of  "mini-courses"  in  a number  of 
subject  matter  areas  which  could  be  used  for  the  new  Middle  School  students. 

Because  the  decision  to  adopt  the  Middle  School  was  made  only  a 
short  while  before  the  end  of  the  school  year,  little  time  was  left  for 
major  plant  or  curriculum  changes.  Nevertheless,  no  insurmountable 
problems  were  encountered.  The  field  agent  believes  that  if  they  had 
waited  another  year  to  prepare  the  buildings  fully,  much  of  the  enthusiasm 
for  the  change  would  have  been  dissipated.  A problem  that  did  occur  as 
a result  of  the  rapidity  of  the  move,  was  that  many  teachers  found  themselves 
working  in  both  the  high  school  and  the  Middle  School.  This  problem 
was  soon  ironed  out  so  that  permanent  staffing  arrangements  could  be 
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made  for  the  coming  year.  The  principal  of  the  school  remarked  that 
the  change  was  very  beneficial,  and  he  was  grateful  for  the  support  not 
only  of  administrators  and  teachers  but  of  parents.  (His  only  difficulty 
was  some  resentment  among  8th  grade  girls  who  felt  that  they  were  being 
socially  handicapped  by  being  separated  from  the  older  boys.)  He  planned 
to  use  the  field  agent  again  during  the  year  to  acquire  materials  for 
further  curricular  development,  and  has  already  made  requests  for  addi- 
tional mini-course  curricula  suitable  for  Middle  School  students. 

The  Superintendent’s  initial  reluctance  to  take  this  move  was 
replaced  by  whole-hearted  support  for  the  new  program.  He  stated  in  an 
interview: 

The  new  arrangement  gives  the  middle  grades  a new  lease  on 
life... We  can  temper  the  curriculum,  give,  the  students  a 
variety  of  teachers,  departmentalize.  We  have  separate 
departments  such  as  home  economics,  physical  education, 
industrial  arts... the  average  attention  span  (of  children 
this  age)  is  short.  We  can  now  give  them  mini-courses,  six 
week  courses  in,  say  health. .. then  we  can  change  to 
something  else... we  have  more  flexibility  than  we’ve  ever 
had. 

The  Superintendent  also  stressed  the  unanticipated  economic  benefits  of 
the  change,  as  the  new  grouping  allows  more  efficient  usage  of  existing 
plant  space. 

The  need  for  curriculum  and  plant  changes  to  fit  the  new  program 
stimulated  a new  interest  in  innovation  in  the  more  conservative  High 
School.  The  principal  is  not  yet  ready  to  move  towards  some  of  the  new 
ideas  being  tried  in  the  Middle  School,  such  as  team  teaching,  but  he  is 
preparing  to  remodel  his  building  in  preparation  for  these  types  of 
programs.  In  fact,  he  approached  the  field  agent  with  a tentative  drawing 
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of  structural  changes,  and  the  retrieval  unit  did  a considerable  amount  of 
research  for  him.  The  field  a.gent  noted  with  some  pleasure  that  con- 
sequently he  altered  his  plans  considerably.  In  particular,  the  new  plans 
included  a complete  restructuring  of  the  physical  education  facilities, 
and  conversion  of  a second  library  into  an  area  for  instructional  media 
in  conjunction  with  a planned  humanities  program. 

The  high  school  principal  also  made  a request  early  in  the  school 
year  for  material  dealing  with  a wide  range  of  problems,  including 
philosophies  of  success  and  failure  in  secondary  schools  , student  attitudes 
and  motivations,  individualized  instruction  with  a limited  staff,  and 
the  evaluation  of  activities  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  with  varying 
abilities.  He  received  a great  deal  of  material  as  a result  of  this  re- 
quest — over  50  articles,  abstracts,  pamphlets,  etc.  While  not  all  of 
the  material  was  found  to  be  useful,  according  to  the  principal,  some 
of  it  was  right  on  target.  He  reported  that  the  material  was  used 
extensively  by  himself  and  the  faculty  in  preparing  a report  and  drawing 
up  recommendations  for  changes  in  the  High  School: 

The  articles  were  circulated  among  the  staff,  with  them  reading, 
initialing,  taking  notes.  In  fact,  we  made  the  copy  of  a note 
pad  with  each  teacher  marking  it  as  they  saw  fit,  i.e.,  under- 
scoring, questioning,  agreeing ,.. (The  material  has  been  used) 
in  faculty  meetings .. .as  inservice  and  discussion  for  reaching 
conclusions  and  recommendation. 


The  principal  expects  to  use  the  service  again  as  they  move  toward  curricu- 
lar changes  in  the  High  .School . 


Conclusion 


As  may  be  seen  from  the  above  materials,  one  of  the  strong  points 
of  this  field  agent  is  her  ability  to  bring  educators  from  different 
schools  to  work  together  on  innovative  projects.  Rather  than  treating 
the  two  requests  for  help  with  math  programs  separately,  she  chose  to 
bring  together  all  of  the  schools  in  the  district  in  behalf  of  these 
efforts.  She  disseminated  material  on  innovative  efforts  in  one  district 
to  schools  in  other  districts.  The  interest  in  Middle  Schools  in  particu- 
lar has  been  spreading  throughout  the  target  area  as  a whole.  She  brought 
a group  of  educators  from  another  district  in  her  area  to  see  the  Middle 
School  in  Jordan  County  and  to  discuss  the  problems  and  benefits  of 
the  arrangement  with  the  principal.  Although  the  field  agent  says  that 
she  has  not  been  "pushing"  the  Middle  School  idea,  the  fact  that  she  has 
discussed  Jordan's  school  with  other  educators  has  served  to  -spread 
interest  in  the  idea.  By  encouraging  communication  between  schools,  while 
at  the  same  time  supplying  them  with  information  from  a national  data 
base  , the  agent  has  sought  to  overcome  a tendency  toward  insularity  in 
rural  educational  circles. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  agent's  work  was  in  facilitating 
and  improving  communication  between  the  State  Department  of  Education 
and  local  schools.  In  this  case,  where  relations  would  appear  to  have 
been  neutral  at  best,  it  is  doubtful  that  many  of  the  local  personnel 
would  have  initiated  requests  for  consultant  help,  as  was  done  by  the 
agent  in  the  case  of  math  curriculum  improvement  and  plans  to  remodel  the 
schools.  In  her  capacity  as  a linker,  this  agent  might  help  the  state  to 
change  its  image  from  that  of  a regulatory  agency  to  that  of  a service 


organization. 


FIELD  AGENT  C-3 


FIELD  AGENT  ACTIVITIES  IN  WESTERN  STATE 

The  section  of  the  state  covered  by  Field  Agent  C-3  is  rural  in 
population  and  comprises  nine  school  districts.  The  agent's  office  is 
located  in  an  intermediate  service  center  established  by  the  State  Educa- 
tion Agency  to  assist  rural  school  districts.  His  selection  was  made  by 
a council  of  nine  superintendents  within  the  area  who  announced  the 
vacancy  and  screened  the  applicants. 

The  basic  "philosophy  of  education"  of  the  nine  school  districts, 
reflected  in  community  life  styles,  is  strikingly  similar.  The  predomi- 
nant religious  orientation  of  the  communities  is  strongly  conservative. 

The  rural  nature  of  the  communities,  the  limited  economic  resources,  and 
the  distance  from  large  urban  centers  all  create  an  environment  that  en- 
courage conservatism  by  school  officials. 

The  school  district  personnel  within  these  nine  dis- 
tricts are  distinctly  aware  of  the  propinquity  of  several  large  urban  cen- 
ters. These  cities,  lying  in  a north  south  belt  to  the  west  of  the  spec- 
tacular Washo  Mountains,  are  referred  to  as  the  "Washo  Front."  Feeling 
that  they  are  not  as  privileged  as  the  urban.^chool  districts  with  respect 
to  state  funds  for  school  programs,  the  nine  school  districts  which  ex- 
tend east  of  the  Washo  Mountains  often  refer  to  themselves  as  the  "Washo 
Behind."  A common  comment  is,  "We  are  behind  because  the  Washo  Front  gets 
more  money  from  the  state  than  we  do.  Thus,  they  can  be  more  innovative 
and  modern." 
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It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  field  agent  selected  for  dis- 
semination of  innovative  ideas  to  these  school  districts  would,  through 
preference  of  the  superintendents,  tend  to  "be  conservatively  oriented,  not 
overly  eager  to  change  the  status  quo,  and  have  a mild  personality.  The 
agent  was  perhaps  the  least  qualified  for  the  position  in  terms  of  techni- 
cal knowhow  and  experience  in  working  with  district  office  personnel.  As 
remarked  by  Superintendent  Winston, 

We  had  a man  in  the  area  previously  to  (the  agent*  s) 
assignment  who  was  overly  aggressive  and  inquisitive 
about  school  affairs.  On  occasion  he  would  spread 
gossip  about  one  district  to  another.  We  didn*t  want 
another  man  like  this.  When  we  hired  (the  agent),  we 
saw  in  him  an  individual  who  could  do  a job  without 
being  aggressive  or  a gossip.  I speak  for  all  of  the 
school  superintendents  when  I say  that  we  made  a good 
choice  in  (the  field  agent). 

The  agent  is  a lifetime  resident  of  Beaver  City,  one  of  the  commu- 
nities within  the  nine  school  districts,  and  was  educated  in  the  state. 
Since  l£*65  he  was  employed  by  the  Washo  County  School  district  as  a social 
studies  instructor.  While  he  had  been  active  in  community  church  duties 
and  had  held  various  education  association  offices  since  1965  , his  skills 
had  resided  in  his  ability  to  get  the  job  done  without  great  fanfare  or 
obvious  leadership.  The  agent  possesses  an  unusual  sensitivity  toward 
people,  preferring  to  do  an  assignment  himself  rather  than  risk  hurting 
others*  feelings  by  reminding  them  of  their  responsibilities.  Within  the 
community  of  Beaver  City,  the  agent  is  well-liked  by  his  former  students 
and  peers  and  by  those  within  the  service  center  where  he  now  works.  In 
his  first  attempt  at  political  office  he  was  nominated  for  city  councilman 
and  lost  in  a closely  contested  election  by  two  votes.  Discussion  with 
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individuals  with  whom  the  agent  has  worked  in  the  dissemination  program 
has  disclosed  his  ability  to  establish  a friendly  and  lasting  relationship 
with  clients  at  any  level  of  school  operation. 

The  agent  has  felt  considerable  unease  over  conflicting  role- 
expectations,  however.  On  the  one  hand,  he  has  felt  that  he  should  not 
push  the  schools  beyond  the  point  of  dissemination  of  requested  informa- 
tion. This  position  conforms  with  the  expectations  of  superintendents, 
and  also  permits  him  to  avoid  confrontations  with  school  administrators, 
a role  in  which  he  feels  somewhat  uncomfortable.  This  uneasiness  is  in 
part  due  to  his  prior  professional  position  (teaching)  and  his  lack  of 
experience  in  working  with  those  in  superordinate  positions. 

Opposed  to  this  modus  ouerandi  is  the  role  expectation  which  the 
agent  had  perceived  as  stemming  from  the  state  project  director.  The  pro- 
ject director's  conceptualization  of  the  field  agent's  role  has  been  some- 
what vague,  but  has  pointed  toward  extensive  involvement  in  school  change. 
Thus,  the  "Havelock  model"  of  innovation  has  been  stressed  by  the  project 
director  in  numerous  meetings,  that  is,  the  field  agent  should  develop  in- 
tensive relationships  with  school  clients  and  assist  them  in  the  various 
stages  of  diagnosing  the  problem,  choosing  a solution,  building  an  environ- 
ment, etc.  The  intensive,  time-consuming  relationships  between  agent  and 
client  required  by  the  Havelock  model  would  tend  to  create  additional  prob- 
lems for  the  field  agents.  In  particular,  this  agent's  service  area  in- 
cludes nine  school  districts  spread  over  an  extensive  area.  To  provide  an 
ongoing  relationship  with  clients  in  one  school  district  'the  agent  must 
drive  138  miles.  Jasper  School  District,  the  most  remote  of  the  nine 
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districts  , can  only  be  reached  by  -traveling  in  excess  of  200  miles.  De- 
spite these  distances,  the  agent  has  been  able  to  provide  a fairly  consis- 
tent pattern  of  visitations,  but  obviously  priorities  have  to  be  set  up 
and  a calendar  of  appointments  has  to  be  kept  very  carefully. 

The  first  noticeable  indication  of  role  conflict  came  during  a 
monthly  meeting  of  the  project  director  and  field  agents  early  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  project  director  placed  special  emphasis  on  the  process  of  diag- 
nosis as  a result  of  his  belief  that  the  overt  needs  voiced  by  people  are 
usually  not  their  "real"  needs.  It  was  stressed  that  the  job  of  the  field 
agent  was  to  ascertain  the  client's  real  needs  and  then  to  facilitate  the 
solution  of  these  problems.  The  agent  reacted  in  opposition  to  this  proc- 
ess, feeling  that  he  had  no  business  trying  to  push  clients  and  that  he 
had  to  accept  statements  of  problems  at  face  value.  In  his  opinion,  there 
are  a number  of  reasons  for  people  making  requests  of  the  field  agent,  and 
they  do  not  necessarily  portend  a larger  problem  or  a hidden  "real  need." 

The  agent  has  also  felt  some  pressure  as  a result  of  the  project's 
emphasis  on  "Technical  Assistance."  The  director's  push  in  this  direction, 
his  obvious  pleasure  when  other  field  agents  utilized  State  Board  consult- 
ants, and  the  agent's  hesitancy  and  lack  of  specific  guidelines  in  using 
such  consultants  created  further  concern.  On  numerous  occasions  the  agent 
vould  comment  to  the  field  observer  , 

I'm  doing  the  best  job  that  I can.  If  they  don't 
like  the  way  that  I work,  they  can  get  someone  else. 

I know  that  they  want  me  to  use  the  State  Board  con- 
sultants, but  I just  haven't  been  able  to  use  them. 

Generally , the  agent  has  not  felt  that  client  problems  reached  a 
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) level  of  complexity  that  would  require  consultant  service.  *On  one  occasion, 
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however,  he  did  request  that  a team  be  sent  to  an  elementary  school  to  ob- 
serve and  make  recommendations  regarding  the  school's  "behavior  modification" 
program  in  reading.  The  request  was  sent  to  the  SEA,  but  because  of  communi- 
cation problems  the  team  was  not  organized  in  -time  to  make  the  visit. 

The  agent  began  contacting  the  nine  school  districts  in  "the  fall  of 
1970.  With  the  permission  of  district  superintendents  and  principals,  he  met 
with  individual  school  faculties  to  discuss  the  services  offered,  by  the  pro- 
gram. The  challenge  given  by  the  field  agent  to  "try  him"  on  securing  infor- 
mation that  teachers  might  want  as  they  study  new  ideas  was  a tantalizing 
method  of  publicizing  his  services.  A number  of  teachers  requested  informa- 
tion and  were  generally  pleased  with  the  rapidity  of  service  and.  the  quality 
of  materials.  On  numerous  occasions  the  agent  has  traveled  many  miles  just 
to  deliver  one  item  of  information. 

It  was  evident  to  the  field  agent  that  earlier  requests  for  informa- 
tion were  of  a superficial  quality.  One  of  the  clients  appeared,  to  just  like 
someone  to  talk  to.  Another  client  wanted  the  agent  to  help  him  locate  col- 
leges in  which  he  could  apply  for  graduate  school.  On  occasion,  the  field 
agent  would  provide  information  to  a client,  give  him  time  to  read  it,  and 
then  return  to  discuss  the  material  only  to  find  that  the  client;  had  not  even 
looked  at  the  information.  The  field  agent’s  response  to  the  client's  fail- 
ure to  read  the  material  within  a specified  time  was  always  a positive,  non- 
threatening "Can  we  go  over  the  material  when  I return  again?"  The  field 
agent  generally  had  read  the  ERIC  abstracts  prior  to  meetings  with  clients 
and  was  able  to  assist  them  in  selecting  the  most  relevant  articles  to  read. 
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FIELD  AGENT  C-3 


FIELD  AGENT  ACTIVITIES  IN  WASHO 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

The  Washo  School  District  was  selected  for  this  case  study  for 
several  reasons: 

First,  the  field  agent  lives  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Washo 
School  District,  and  he  used  to  be  a teacher  in  the  Washo  Junior 
High  School.  It  might  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  phase  of 
building  relationships  would  proceed  much  more  rapidly  than  in  other 
school  districts.  Second,  the  Washo  School  District  is  small  in  size, 
and  all  of  its  schools  are  within  ten  minutes  driving  distance  of  each 
other.  The  field  agent  should  be  able,  therefore,  to  meet  a number  of 
clients  within  a short  period  of  time.  Third,  the  school  district  is 
fairly  representative  of  rural  districts  in  the  field  agent's  target 
area.  ■ The  major  distinctive  features  are  monetary  problems  resulting 
from  the  small  size  of  the  area  compared  with  other  districts  in  this 
western  state,  and  the  relatively  low  assessed  valuation  which  computes 
at  $518  cost/ADA  per  child — the  lowest  of  the  nine  districts  covered 
by  the  intermediate  center.  Finally,  the  school  district  employed  a 
new  Superintendent  during  the  1969-70  school  year  who  indicated  early 
in  his  employment  a desire  to  improve  the  district  through  change  and 
innovation. 

Cedar  Valley,  located  immediately  east  of  the  Washo  mountain  range 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  tranquil,  blue  Bear  Creek  Reservoir,  presents  a 


picture  of  rural  isolation  within  a majestic,  scenic  setting.  Long 
isolated  from  the  major  centers  of  the  state  which  have  spread  out- 
ward with  urban  tentacles  , Cedar  is  now  easily  reached  by  modern  high- 
ways. Recent  growth  (10  percent  in  the  past  decade)  attests  to  the 
desire  of  many  city  residents,  who  are  within  half  an  hour's  drive,  to 
claim  Cedar  Valley  as  a bedroom  community  away  from  the  working  world. 
From  a beginning  population  of  ten  hardy  settlers  in  1880,  the  present 
population  is  approximately  5>800.  Many  campgrounds  and  picnic 
areas  are  located  conveniently  throughout  the  area.  Fishing,  boating, 
hunting  and  all  winter  sports  make  Cedar  Valley  a sportsman's  retreat. 

Its  principal  industries  are  agriculture,  livestock,  mining,  and  a 
developing  tourist  industry.  Harvest  of  timber  products  in  the  national 
forest  provides  for  a consistent  annual  income  to  timber  interests,  and 
parts  of  three  national  forests  are  found  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
county' . 

Strong  community  ties  and  a reluctance  to  undergo  change  can  be 
partially  observed  in  a statement  from  a Chamber  of  Commerce  brochure 
which  states:  "Even  though  it  would  appear  that  many  citizens  would 

prefer  no  change  and  no  growth,  it  seems  that  growth  and  change  are  in- 
evitable." The  growth  and  change,  however,  tend  not  to  be  directed  by 
the  desire  of  the  populace,  but  by  the  development  of  a bedroom  and  rec- 
reational cummunity.  Perhaps,  if  the  growth  remains  small,  these  new 
people  will  be  incorporated  into  the  general  philosophy  of  the  citi- 
zenery  at  large.  This  philosophy  can  best  be  stated  by  one  citizen  who 


remarked,  "I  came  to  Cedar  Valley  to  escape  the  hustle  and  bustle  of 
the  big  city.  Why  would  I want  to  change  this  valley  to  that  mess?" 

The  Washo  School  District,  an  area  of  1,19*+  square  miles,  is  one  of 
1+0  districts  within  the  state.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  district 
is  $12,252.15  with  a tax  rate  of  49*30  mills.  The  school  system  is 
composed  of  one  high  school,  one  junior  high  school,  and  three  elemen- 
tary schools.  All  of  the  schools  are  located  within  Cedar  City  with 
the  exception  of  Adams  Elementary  which  is  located  within  the  town  of 
Adams. 

The  general  condition  of  the  schools  is  poor  to  average.  The  junior 
high  school  is  housed  in  the  old  high  school  building  which  could  easily 
be  condemned  if  pressure  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  state  fire  marshal. 
The  high  school  is  relatively  new  and  is  kept  in  good  condition.  Even 
if  a new  school  plant  were  to  be  approved  by  the  voters,  the  total  amount 
that  could  be  raised  would  only  be  slightly  over  a million,  which  would 
not  go  far  with  building  costs  at  the  present  level.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation is  composed  of  five  members.  The  district  school  office,  located 
in  Cedar,  includes  a superintendent,  assistant  superintendent,  financial 
clerk,  and  secretaries.  Additional  staff  needs  are  met  by  the  Cedar 
Service  Center  (intermediate  educational  agency)  which  is  also  located 
in  Cedar  and  under  the  nominal  jurisdiction  of  the  Washo  County  Board  of 
Education.  This  educational  office,  established  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  assist  rural  school  districts  with  curriculum  specialist 
needs,  has  four  consultants  who-  assist  the  Washo  School  District  as  well 
as  eight  other  counties  in  this  portion  of  the  state. 


In  1970-71,  there  were  8l  full  time  equivalent  staff  members  .in  the 
district.  This  figure  includes  special  education  teachers  (5),  princi- 
pals (5),  librarians  (2),  and  counselors  (15).  Teacher  salaries  are  not 
competitive  in  the  state.  The  minimum  starting  salary  is  $5,630  with  a 
Bachelor’s  Degree,  while  the  maximum  at  the  same  level  is  $7,660.  Most 
of  the  teachers  have  lived  in  Cedar  Valley  for  some  time.  District  policy 
requests  that  new  teachers  find  residence  within  the  valley.  The  total 
school  population  was  1,875  with  126  students  graduating  from  high  school 
in  1971,  about  60  percent  of  whom  continued  on  into  higher  education. 

The  quote  that  follows  is  the  result  of  a request  of  the  field  ob- 
server to  the  previous  superintendent  of  the  school  district  for  comment 
on  his  tenure  and  activities  within  the  community. 

I was  employed  by  the  Washo  County  School  District  as 
superintendent  in  1951  and  continued  to  serve  in  that  position 
for  the  next  18  years.  Prior  to  that  time  I had  been  princi- 
pal at  the  high  school  for  a year  and  a half  and  two  years  as 
a teacher.  When  I came  into  the  district  the  communities  in 
the  valley  were  relatively  sleepy  country  villages.  Over  the 
next  18  years  due  to  economic  changes  and  the  development  from 
a farming-ranching'  community  into  a more  recreation-centered 
economy,  they  were  to  change  considerably.  During  my  tenure 
as  a superintendent  we  attempted  and  were  successful  in  pass- 
ing several  bond  issues..  .We  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
maintain  a high  percentage  of  our  school  personnel  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  Our  staff  was  stable  and  many  of  the 
persons  employed  by  us  soon  had  vested  interest  in  the  dis- 
trict. This  meant  that  turnover  was  relatively  light.  The 
board  of  education  had  ah  excellent  attitude  toward  hiring 
policies  and  gave  the  superintendent  full  leeway  to  exercise 
his  professional  judgment  regardless  of  the  cost  of  the  per- 
son being  employed.  There  was  no  pressure  from  board  members 
in  any  way  that  would  exhibit  an  attitude  of  nepotism.  Our 
staff  generally  was  very  professional  in  -its  attitude  and  was 
recruited  from  across  the  state  and  even  out  of  the  state.  .. 

Washo  will  always  have  a problem  with  finances.  The  estab- 
lished school  finance  formula  distributes  money  in  such  a 
way  that  certain  districts  are  penalized.  Washo  happens  to 
be  one  of  these  districts.  The  tax  base  is  not  sufficient 
to  furnish  enough  money  to  provide  a quality  education  pro- 
gram. . . 
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People  of  Washo  County  have  primarily  over  the  years 
wanted  their  youngsters  to  be  prepared  to  go  on  to  the 
universities  or  to  higher  education  of  some  form.  They 
have  been  quite  comfortable  with  their  schools  and  sup- 
portive. However,  it  is  my  understanding  now  that  like 
so  many  others  they  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  many 
youngsters  are  not  going  on  to  the  white  collar  jobs,  and 
consequently  there  needs  to  be  a reorienting  of  the  school’s 
goals.  There  will  be  in  the  future  much  more  demand  for 
career  education  and  for  developing  vocational  programs 
for  youngsters.  This  means  that  somewhere  new  facilities 
will  have  to  be  built  and  money  will  have  to  be  provided 
to  take  care  of  these  programs... 

If  there  were  any  weaknesses  (in  the  school  program) 
it  was  primarily  in  math  and  the  sciences  where  we  did  have 
a.  difficult  time  finding  adequate  teachers  especially  dur- 
ing the  period  when  many  were  returning  to  school  to  fur- 
ther their  work  through  federal  grants.  .. 

In  conclusion,  I would  say  that  we  represented  a rea- 
sonable conservative  community,  that  our  schools  were  not 
highly  progressive  but  we  did  offer  many  new  programs  dur- 
ing my  tenure  as  superintendent.  For  instance,  we  intro- 
duced the  driver  training  program,  we  were  able  to  provide 
guidance  services,  we  moved  into  programs  for  handicapped 
children  and  we  hired  speech  therapists  and  established 
programs  cooperatively  with  South  Barrow  and  Rock  City. 

It  was  under  my  direction  that  the  Title  III  Regional  Re- 
search Center  was  located  in  Cedar  Valley  to  provide  serv- 
ices for  the  schools.  We  were  also  able  to  establish  a 
district  media  center  and  provide  services  such  as  delivery 
to  the  schools.'  Television  was  brought  into  the  district 
and  a visiting  teacher  was  provided  for  youngsters  who 
were  ill.  In  addition,  we  experimented  with  team  teaching, 
provided  materials  and  facilities  for  individualized  prog- 
ress studies  and  in  general  tried  to  bring  into  focus  the 
new  ideas  in  education  without  completely  revising  our 
program.  I suppose  you  could  say  we  were  conservatives 
holding  on  to  what  we  thought  was  good  but  anxious  to 
supplement  it  or  bring  in  new  ideas  that  could  be  helpful 
to  youngsters. 

From  observations  within  the  district,  this  superintendent  experienced 
during  his  18  year  tenure  a high  degree  of  success  in  maintaining  good 
school/ community  relationships.  His  attitude  about  the  schools  was  to 
maintain  a non-threatening,  non-highly  progressive  operation.  The  commu- 
} ' nity  viewed  the  schools*  direction  as  sound  and  was  not  very  apt  to 
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criticize  the  schools  for  being  too  far  ahead  of  the  times  or  for  being 
too  far  behind. 

The.  newly  elected  superintendent  of  the  school  district,  as  of  1970- 
71,  has  presented  much  contrast  to  the  outgoing  one.  Apparently,  he  felt 
upon  recieving  employment  that  he  had  a mandate  for  change.  His  efforts 
in  this  regard  have  shaken  the  constitutions  of  a goodly  share  of  the 
people,  but  not  their  pocketbooks  nor  their  feelings  about  what  the  school 
should  be  doing.  The  new  superintendent,  in  an  effort  to  fulfill  a role 
expectation  felt  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  and  as  a result  of  infor- 
mation received  from  a statewide  needs  assessment  study,  has  attempted  to 
initiate  district-wide  change.  The  general  feeling  as  evidenced  through 
comments  of  teachers  and  parents,  however,  would  indicate  that  the  Super- 
intendent has  tried  to  do  too  much.  Specifically,  the  people  desire 
"change"  as  long  as  it  is  slow  in  occurring,  does  not  necessitate  in- 
creases in  taxes,  and  does  not  change  the  way  things  have  been.  As  a 
result  of  some  of  the  Superintendent's  actions  toward  change,  a number  of 
the  townspeople  are  beginning  to  suggest  that  maybe  a new  superintendent 
is  needed. 

The  field  agent  was  selected  for  the  State  Pilot  Dissemination  Program 
while  serving  as  a teacher  in  the  Washo  School  District.  The  position 
description  entailed  more  money  than  the  agent  was  making  as  a teacher  and 
also  provided  an  opportunity  for  him  to  gain  added  professional  experience. 
In  addition,  the  new  position  did  not  require  a move,  as  the  Service  Cen- 
ter to  which  he  was  to  be  assigned  operated  in  the  town.  Following  his 

application,  the  agent  was  selected  for  the  position  by  the  nine  superin- 
tendents who  compose  the  regional  Service  Center  District,  While  not  one 


of  tfie  most  qualified  candidates  for  the  position,  the  agent  was  a long- 
time Washo  School  District  resident,  resided  close  to  the  Service  Canter, 
and  presented  a traditionally  rural  conservative  viewpoint . The  agent  is 
a mild-mannered  individual  who  also  meets  people  well  without  being  pushy 
or  aggressive  in  his  desires.  The  general  concensus  of  the  superintendents 
and  principals  in  the  various  school  districts  is  that  a good  choice  was 
made  in  selecting  him  as  the  field  agent. 

The  agent  made  initial  contacts  with  the  nine  school  districts  in  the 
fall  of  the  year.  As  one  would  expect,  the  field  agent's  first  contacts 
were  made  with  those  clients  with  whom  he  had  worked  and  was  familiar.  The 
new  Superintendent  of  the  district  was  somewhat  pleased  to  have  the  assist- 
ance of  a field  agent  for  dissemination  of  information  and  encouraged  his 
meeting  with  teachers  in  the  schools.  The  field  agent's  activities  in  the 
district  resulted  in  numerous  requests  for  information  and  some  help  in 
setting  up  outdoor  programs  in  service. 

Field  Agent/Superintendent  Contact.  The  field  agent  met  with  the  Superin- 
tendent in  the  late  fall  to  discuss  the  dissemination  project  and  how  it 
could  be  used  in  the  district.  The  Superintendent  indicated  that  he  was 
interested  in  rearranging  the  school  system  structure  and  asked  the  field 
agent  if  he  could  provide  ideas  on  the  subject.  The  field  agent  suggested 
that  the  observer  (a  professor  of  education  at  a local  university)  might  be 
able  to  provide  information  about  school  organization  because  of  his  ex- 
periences in  the  field.  The  agent  contacted  the  observer  by  phone  and  set 
up  a meeting  of  the  Superintendent,  the  observer,  and  himself. 
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At  the  meeting  it  was  decided  that  the  concept  of  educational  parks 
was  worthy  of  exploration  as  a possible  innovation.  The  field  agent  was 
directed  to  locate  material  on  educational  parks  and  the  observer  was 
asked  to  provide  any  available  research  data  on  the  subject.  The  field 
agent  located  a pamphlet  listed  in  ERIC  entitled  Educational  Parks  and 
the  Superintendent  ordered  12  copies  for  his  Board  of  Education  and  school 
administrators.  Unfortunately,  the  Superintendent  became  too  excited 
about  the  plan,  tried  to  push  it  too  fast,  and  ended  up  with  a strong 
community  feeling  against  a park  approach.  The  park  concept  for  Cedar 
Valley  was  not  ill-conceived,  but  the  Superintendent  tried  closing  the 
Adams  Elementary  School  and  moving  the  ninth  grade  junior  high  students 
to  the  high  school  as  part  of  the  package.  The  immediate,  negative  re- 
action of  the  community  to  the  two  administrative  edicts  sounded  a death 
knell  to  the  parks  concept. 

. From  the  meetings  with  the  Superintendent  arose  the  idea  of  the 
observer's  conducting  a workshop  on  innovations  in  the  schools.  This 
workshop  met  during  the  spring  semester  of  the  school  year  and  was 
attended  by  district  teachers  and  administrators.  Every  teacher  com- 
mitted himself  in  the  workshop  to  developing  some  materials  or  utilizing 
some  teaching  strategy  that  would  improve  his  teaching.  At  one  of  the 
sessions,  the  field  agent  was  brought  in  to  present  ideas  on  the  use  of 
behavior  modification.  His  presentation  went  well  and  a number  of  the 
teachers  remarked  after  class  how  impressed  they  were  with  the  agent's 
knowledge  and  skill  in  handling  the  material.  One  of  the  teachers  re- 
marked, "We  all  need  the  opportunity  to  gain  in  knowledge  like  (the  agent) 
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is  doing."  All  of  the  teachers  were  required  to  complete  curriculum 
materials  for  these  classes. 

The  Superintendent  asked  the  field  agent  to  work  with  those  teachers 
assigned  leadership  time  for  working  on  special  projects.  The  agent  had 
worked  with  this  group  during  the  past  year,  providing  information  as 
needed.  An  example  of  assistance  to  a teacher  in  this  program  was  a 
mathematics  study.  The  field  agent  was  atle  to  provide  micro-fiche 
studies  on  individualizing  mathematics,  and  the  teacher  remarked  that, 
"This  information  verified  my  thinking  and  helped  me  not  to  move  out 
into  left  field." 

The  Superintendent  also  appointed  a committee  of  teachers  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  instituting  a middle  school  in  the  district.  The 
committee  consisted  of  the  principal  of  the  junior  high  school  and  four 
classroom  teachers.  Members  of  the  committee  asked  the  field  agent  to 
assist  them  in  gathering  information,  whereupon  the  agent  provided  fifty 
articles  in  micro-fiche  form.  A micro-fiche  viewer  was  furnished  and 
the  field  observer  assisted  in  review  of  each  article.  Subsequently, 
the  Superintendent  remarked  that  the  agent's  work  with  the  teachers  was 
very  helpful.  And  a committee  member  stated  that,  "(The  agent)  is 
capable  of  getting  the  answers  to  questions  that  we  ask — he  made  our 
work  much  easier."  In  particular,  the  field  agent  identified  for  cor- 
respondence eight  middle  schools  outside  the  state  and  several  middle 
school  projects  within  the  state.  He  also  located  and  ordered  issues 
of  the  National  Elementary  School  Principal  Bulletin,  November,  1971 5 
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which  discussed  the  middle  school  concept.  Unfortunately,  the  Middle 
School  Committee  met  its  Waterloo  in  the  spring  when  the  school  bond 
issue  was  defeated. 

During  another  meeting  between  the  Superintendent  and  the  field 
agent,  the  Superintendent  asked  what  the  townspeople  thought  of  the 
way  he  was  handling  things  in  the  district.  The  agent  reported  that 
he  replied  frankly  to  the  question,  pointing  out  that  the  Superintendent 
had  made  some  enemies  in  the  community  because  he  had  not  communicated 
as  well  as  he  should.  He  further  stated  that  a number  of  citizens  were 
upset  because  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  rushing  "pet  projects"  without 
caring  what  the  people  thought.  The  agent's  comment  to  the  observer 
following  the  incident  was,  "I  might  have  canceled  my  opportunity  to 
return  to  the  district  as  a teacher,  but  the  superintendent  wanted  an 
honest  answer  and  I gave  it  to  him." 


Field  Agent  Contacts  with  Two  Science  Teachers.  Fred  Morris  and  Jeff 
Mabry  are  science  teachers  in  the  Washo  Junior  High  School.  They  are 
considered  as  two  of  the  more  capable  teachers  in  the  district.  Morris 
has  also  been  active  in  the  local  teachers'  association.  Both  teachers 
are  close  friends  of  the  field  agent  and  respect  his  opinion.  The  field 
agent's  first  request  for  help  in  the  school  district  came  from  these 
teachers. 

The  teachers  were  interested  in  the  use  of  film  strips  in  the  class- 
room, so  they  asked  the  agent  to  write  to  various  media  companies  to 
inquire  about  their  use  and  quality.  Later  study  pointed  to  the  possi- 
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bility  of  permitting  students  to  make  their  own  film  strips.  Because 
of  cost,  the  latter  project  was  abandoned  and  students  were  assigned  to 
write  captions  for  commercially-prepared  film  strips  that  had  limited 
printed  information  on  the  frames.  Three  film  strips  were  made  and  are 
now  in  use  by  the  teachers. 

The  field  agent  developed  a strategy  of  school  visitation  trips, 
which  he  arranged  himself,  for  interested  teachers.  During  the  spring 
semester,  the  agent  drove  to  Spring  Junior  High  School  to  visit  their 
innovative  service  program.  In  all,  about  a dozen  teachers  from  the 
nine  districts  in  the  area  visited  different  schools  to  observe  pro- 
grams in  science  and  social  studies.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  two  science 
teachers  over  the  Spring  Junior  High  School  program  prompted  them  to 
take  a class  in  educational  innovations  given  at  a local  university. 
During  this  class  they  developed  individualized  units  to  be  utilized 
in  their  science  classes.  The  agent  also  talked  his  brother,  an  indus- 
trial education  teacher,  into  taking  the  course.  The  field  agent  also 
took  teachers  to  visit  the  Smith  High  School  Outdoor  Education  Program 
and  the  Brewster  Summer  Outdoor  Workshop. 

As  a result  of  the  attendance  of  Jeff  Mabry  at  a summer  outdoor 
ecological  program,  a desire  was  developed  to  initiate  a seventh  grade 
outdoor  workshop  for  the  V/asho  students.  The  agent  was  called  in  to 
help  set  up  and  conduct  the  program.  He  felt  that  additional  assistance 
was  needed,  however,  so  he  arranged  for  the  director  of  the  Regional 
Service  Center  to  work  with  the  group.  The  field  agent  assisted  in 
selecting  the  site  for  the  one-day  trip,  arranged  for  transportation 
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and  supervision  of  the  students  hy  the  school  district  and  local  P.T.A., 
and  called  the  following  organizations  for  support  in  developing  and 
conducting  the  program:  Forest  Service,  Soil  Conservation  District, 

Fish  and  Game  Department,  State  Forestry  Service,  and  Regional  Service 
Center  personnel.  According  to  a local  newspaper  story,  the  project 
was  very  successful. 


Jr.  High  Science  Classes  Tour  Ecological  Area 

Last  Wednesday,  October  6th,  local  resource  people,  P.T.A., 
teachers  and  students  from  the  Washo  Junior  High  School  got 
together  at  Bezels,  an  ecological  study  area  about  five  miles 
above  Smithvi  j.'le , for  a most  outstanding  study  of  several 
communities.  Students  came  home  most  enthusiastic  about  the 
things  they  had  learned  and  the  fun  they  had  learning  them. 

Representatives  of  the  Forest  Service,  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Fish  and  Game,  State  Forestry  and  Multi-District 
Media  Center  gave  up  a day  from  their  busy  schedule  to  instruct 
students  of  Mr.  Morris' and  Mr.  Mabry's  seventh  grade  science 
classes  on  the  ecological  interrelationships  that  exist  be- 
tween plants  and  animals . in  each  of  three  different  habitats. 
Students  learned  that  soil,  temperature,  rainfall,  humidity 
and  other  factors  determine  the  kinds  of  plants  that  exist 
in  an  area,  and  that  these  plants  in  turn  help  determine  the 
kinds  of  animals  that  will  exist  there. 

Mr.  Philip  Andrew  explained  how  the  snow  was  measured  for 
water  content.  Mr.  Jeb  Barker  discussed  soil  horizons  and 
how  the  soil  provided  the  water  and  minerals  for  growing  plants 
while  Mr.  Morris  helped  students  measure  the  pH  of  north  and 
south  slope  soils  to  help  relate  its  affect  upon  each  community. 

Ranger  Clark  Brody  and  (the  director  of  the  Regional  Service 
Center)  helped  students  learn  the  interrelationships  of  a 
north  slope'  and  to  understand  the  idea  of  succession  of  plants 
and  animals  in  a changing  ecological  community. 

Rangers  Pete  Stone  and  Guy  Johnson  discussed  the  more  arid 
south  slope  with  a more  open  canopy  and  more  varied  ground 
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cover.  (The  field  agent)  and  Mr.  Joe  Crain  took  the  stu- 
dents from  the  lower  sage  brush  flat  up  the  hill  through 
the  aspen,  cedars,  on  up  to  the  fir-spruce  areas  studying 
the  difference  in  the  amount  and  variety  of  ground  cover. 

Perhaps  the  highlight  of  the  trip,  discounting  lunch, 
was  the  trip  up  the  river  bottoms  with  Mr.  Mabry  and  Mr. 
Clint  Billings.  A beaver  was  discovered  working  on  a dam. 
A Water  Oozle  was  found  dipping  for  rock  rollers  which 
were  found  abundantly  under  moss-covered  stones  in  the 
cascading  water.  Food  chains  were  established  and  adap- 
tations for  survival  in  water  were  discussed.  Data  were 
collected  from  each  station  and  brought  home  for  further 
study  in  the  classroom. 

Mrs.  Gloria  Morris,  P.T.A.  President,  arranged  for 
mothers  to  chaperone  the  groups  from  one  resource  station 
to  another.  They  were  caught  up  in  the  activities  and 
enjoyed  the  excursion  very  much.  Mr.  Sam  Collier  chaper- 
oned a group  and  acted  as  photographer  of  the  day. 

It  takes  a lot  of  people  to  put  over  a real  successful 
program.  Our  thanks  to  (the  director  of  the  Regional 
Service  Center)  for  securing  the  resource  people  and  help- 
ing the  field  trip.  The  students  appreciate  it  and  are 
ready  to  go  again. 


The  science  teachers  asked  the  field  agent  to  be  one  of  the  judges 
at  the  annual  judging  of  science  fair  contestants.  And  when  they  were 
discussing  the  extension  of  the  agent's  work  and  his  loss  of  opportunity 
to  return  to  the  district  upon  completion  of  the  Dissemination  Project, 
they  remarked  to  the  observer,  "With  (the  field  agent’s)  knowledge  and 
expertise,  any  school  district  would  want  him." 


Nature  Walks . The  field  agent  met  with  the  faculty  of  the  We st  Elementary 
School  and  talked  about  outdoor  experiences  in  ecology  as  presented  at  the 
Jethro  Canyon  Workshop.  A film  strip  was  shown  on  "Ten  Minute  Nature 
Walks"  which  was  produced  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Penny  Clark, 
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a teacher  in  West  Elementary  School,  asked  the  field  agent  to  help  her 
in  writing  and  conducting  several  ten  minute  "walks"  with  her  class. 

The  field  agent  contacted  a specialist  at  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  secured  for  Mrs.  Clark  a number  of  his  "Ten  Minute  Walks."  In 
addition,  the  field  agent  himself  had  written  for  Mrs.  Clark  a ten 
minute  walk  entitled  "Snow  Prints."  As  a result  of  this  work  by  the 
field  agent,  two  additional  elementary  schools  have  made  requests  for 
outdoor  ecological  trips  and  ten  minute  nature  walks. 

A Reading  Committee.  A committee  was  formed  to  evaluate  existing  read- 
ing programs  for  possible  text  and  program  adoption  on  a district  level. 

The  chairman  of  the  District  Reading  Committee  contacted  the  agent  to 
collect  some  materials.  The  field  agent  provided  the  following: 

a.  N.C.E.C.  materials — Reading  Model  Schools  Program 

b.  Far  West  Lab  Alert  Materials  for  curriculum  decision  makers 

c.  ERIC  information  from  Boulder,  Colorado  BOCS 

d.  Recommendation  that  the  state  specialist  on  reading  he  brought 
in  to  talk  about  criteria  for  reading  programs 

At  this  writing,  the  committee  is  reviewing  the  material  and  ‘a  time 

has  been  scheduled  for  the  state  reading  specialist  to  meet  with  the  District 

Reading  Committee. 

* * * 

The  number  of  requests  for  information  in  the  Washo  District  over 
the  past  year  and  a half  are  too  many  to  discuss  individually.  The  follow- 
ing is  a breakdown  of  topics  covered: 
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SCHOOL  REQUESTS  FOR  1970-71  SCHOOL  YEAR 
WASHO  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


DISTRICT  STAFF 


Teaching  Material 
School  Planning  and  Dis . 

Prog . Eval . 

Budget  Fiscal  Policy 
Research 

School  Adwini strati  on  Organization 
Organization  and  Administration  Planning 
SCSD  Elementary  Level 
Two  PREP  Kits  #18 

WASHO  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Economics 
History 
English 
Business  (2) 

Reading 

Foreign  Language 

Ind.  Arts  Grading 

Unstructured  Time 

Voc . Ed.  Career 

Simulation  Gaming 

Voc.  Ed.  Secondary 

Three  PREP  Kits  #l8 

One  PEP:  Innovation  in  Music 

WASHO  JR.  HIGH 

Science 

Math 

English 

English  Literature 
Social  Studies 
Dropouts  (2) 

Geography 

Five  PREP  Kits  #18 

One  PREP  Kit  #11 

One  PREP  Kit  #1 6 

One  PEP:  Innovation  in  Music 
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WEST  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Adminis  tr  ation 
Art  Ed. 

Audio  Vis.  Material 

Audio  Vis.  Methods 

Counseling  and  Guidance 

Curriculum  Planning  and  Development 

Education  Facilities 

Elementary  School  Math 

Health  and  P.E. 

Instructional  Group  and  Scheduling 
Lang.  Arts 

Litin  Service  Networks 
Mentally  Handicapped 
Natural  Science 
Outdoor  Education 
Personnel 

Physically  Handicapped 

Planning  and  Evaluation 

Reading  Instruction 

School  Library 

Social  Science 

Social  Studies 

Student  Behavior 

Student  Teacher  Relations 

Teaching  Styles 

Tests  and  Testing 

Eleven  PREP  Kits  ,7l8 

One  PEP:  Innovations  in  Music 

CLAYTON  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Eight  PREP  Kits  //l8 

One  PEP : Innovation  in  Music 

ADAMS  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Reading 

Seven  PREP  Kits  #18 

One  PEP:  Innovation  in  Music 

In  addition,  the  agent  has  filled  44  requests  for  information  by  the 
Regional  Service  Center  specialists. 

Current  unrest  over  the  past  year  as  a result  of  the  Superintendent's 

i actions  in  the  district  has  created  a lessening  of  morale  and  had  some 
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effect  on  the  work  of  the  field  agent.  It  is  difficult  to  be  innovative 
when  teacher  insecurity  and  a general  feeling  of  lack  of  trust  in  adminis- 
trative/teacher relationships  exist.  The  field  agent,  a concerned  citizen 
of  the  Cedar  Valley  as  well  as  an  information  specialist,  has  been  able 
successfully  to  maintain  his  professional  behavior  in  a rather  difficult 
situation.  He  is  clearly  well  liked,  not  only  in  the  community,  but  by 
school  personnel  who  respect  his  comments  and  ability  to  assist  them. 
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FIELD  AGENT  C-3 

FIELD  AGENT  ACTIVITIES  IN  SHOSHONI  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

The  Shoshoni  School  District  was  selected  for  a case  study  because 
of  the  following  factors: 

1.  Distance : The  field  agent  working  with  clients  in  this  district 

must  travel  lUO  miles  from  home  to  target  area.  The  question  arises,  "Can 

a field  agent  serving  as  a communication  or  resource  specialist  adequately 
meet  the  needs  of  clients  who  reside  great  distances  from  the  agent's  home 
base?" 

2.  Field  Agent  Success  : The  field  agent  has  felt  that  he  has 

achieved  a considerable  amount  of  success  in  working  with  administrators 
and  teachers  in  this  district. 

3.  School  District  Size  and  Ponulation  Characteristics:  The  school 

district  is  representative  of  other  rural  districts  in  the  state.  However, 
this  particular  district  has  the  benefit  of  greater  county  wealth  from  oil 
well  production.  Moreover,  the  district  is  small  enough  (under  200  teachers) 
to  gather  a cross  section  of  opinion  toward  change  that  is  reflective  of  the 
total  school  system.  Population  characteristics  consist  of  a sizeable  reli- 
gious community  with  a large  influx  of  non-religionists  from  oil  well  pro- 
duction. Family  income  tends  to  be  low  and  children  come  from  families  with 
fathers  who  work  in  farming  or  oil  production. 

Shoshoni  County  experienced  a 9-5$  increase  in  population  between 
i960  and  1970,  one  of  the  two  rural  counties  in  the  state  to  have  shown  a 
population  growth  during  the  past  decade.  Currently  it  numbers  about  llt,000 
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inhabitants,  a tenth  of  whom  are  Indians.  Approximately  one-third  of  the 
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area's  population  is  composed  of  school  age  children.  In  I960  the  median 
school  years  completed  by  the  population  was  11.7  and  the  medium  income  was 
$5,28l. 

The  mountains  of  the  National  Forest  lie  along  the  northern  boundary 
of  Shoshoni  County  and,  interestingly  enough,  run  from  east  to  west — one  of 
the  few  mountain  ranges  in  the  world  that  does  not  have  a north-south  axis. 

The  elevation  of  these  mountains  range  from  8,000  to  13,1*98  feet.  The  lure 
of  this  vast,  dense  timber  forest  beckons  to  an  increasing  flow  of  tourists 
who  desire  boating  and  fishing  in  trout-laden  lakes.  The  town  of  Jasper, 
with  a population  of  1*,000,  is  the  county  seat.  The  Jasper  area  is  stra- 
tegically located  on  a highway  between  two  major  cities. 

Shoshoni  school  district  operates  eight  elementary  schools,  two 
junior  high  schools  and  two  senior  high  schools.  Students  living  in  the  rural 
areas  of  the  county  (total  land  area  covers  1*,1<76  square  miles)  are  trans- 
ported to  school  by. bus.  (About  70  percent  of  the  students  receive  bus  serv- 
ice.) The  schools  are  modern  and  well-equipped,  most  of  them  having  been 
constructed  within  the  past  15  years.  Located  in  the  town  of  Jasper  are  two 
elementary  schools,  one  junior  high  school  and  the  Shoshoni  High  School. 

Five  miles  distance  from  Jasper  is  the  unincorporated  town  of  Clinton,  a 
community  of  1,248  people  with  a new  elementary  school.  Greenwater  School 
is  located  in  relatively  old  buildings  once  utilized  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  but  now  turned  over  to  the  school  district.  This  school,  nestled  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Shoshoni  mountains  and  some  20  miles  from  Jasper,  has 
a student  population  which  is  predominately  Indian.  The  old  barrack  type 
buildings  house  students  in  grades  one  through  six. 
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The  school  district  provides  not  only  a well-developed  adult  educa- 
tion program  but  also  makes  its  facilities  available  for  college-sponsored 
extension  classes.  A State  University  provides  an  active  extension  service 
for  the  teachers  and  interested  citizens  of  the  area. 

The  district  office  is  located  in  Jasper  and  includes  a'  superintend- 
ent, assistant  superintendent,  clerk,  and  various  curriculum  and  building 
and  grounds  supervisors.  Additional  staff  needs  are  met  by  the  Beaver 
Service  Center  located  in  Beaver.  This  educational  office,  established 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  assist  rural  districts  with  special 
needs,  has  four  curriculum  consultants  who  assist  Shoshoni  School  District 
as  well  as  eight  other  counties  in  this  part  of  the  state.  The  .staff 
specialties  are  special  education,  social  sciences,  mathematics,  and 
assistance  with  change  and  innovation.  In  1969-70  there  were  ll+8  full- 
time-equivalency  teachers  in  the  district.  Eleven  of  the  teachers  were 
special  education  teachers  and  1*1  'members  of  the  staff  were  considered  in 
the  administrative  category.  The  school  district  also  provided  l*t 
teacher  aids  for  school  use.  The  total  student  population  was  k,23k. 
Approximately  225  students  graduate  from  the  Shoshani  High  School  each 
year. 

Teacher  salaries  are  competitive  in. the  state.  The  minimum  starting 
salary  with  a bachelor's  degree  is  $6,078  with  a maximum  attainment  in 
this  classification  of  $8,87*1.  At  the  master's  degree  level,  teachers 
begin  at  $6,56*1  and  may  reach  a maximum  of  $9,8*»6.  Of  the  total  staff  of 
179  people  working  in  the  school  system  during  the  1970-71  school  year, 
no  doctorate  degrees  are  reported.  Approximately  half  of  the  staff  has 
obtained  a master's  degree  equivalency,  however.  In  general,  the  citizens 
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of  the  community  find  the  school  staff  to  be  responsible  and  capable  (as 
reported  by  a needs  assessment  study  conducted  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education  for  the  1970-71  school  year). 

The  most  evident  change  in  the  Shoshoni  school  system  might  be 
seen  in  terms  of  its  building  program.  The  sizable  oil  production  in  the 
fifties  and  sixties  permitted  an  energetic  school  building  program  to  take 
place.  With  eight  of  the  ten  largest  taxpayers  in  the  district  being  oil 
and  gas  companies,  building  projects  could  be  planned  and  completed  with 
sufficient  tax  base  to  finance  construction  costs.  Of  the  ten  schools 
within  the  county  boundary,  four  of  the  seven  elementary  schools,  both 
of  the  junior  high  schools  and  the  senior  high  school  have  been  constructed 
within  the  past  fourteen  years.  Of  this  number,  four  of  the  schools  have 
been  built  in  the  past  eight  years  during  the  administration  of  the  current 
superintendent.  The  recent  school  constructions  have  provided 
opportunities  to  team  teach  and  non-grade  certain  aspects  of  the  academic 
programs . 

The  school  administration  considers  its  program  for  educational  planning 
to  be  progressive  but  not  aggressive.  They  want  other  school  districts  to 
try  the  new  ideas  and  test  their  worthiness  before  the  Shoshoni  schools 
attempt  a change.  The  school  district's  position  of  "let's  make  sure  before 
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we  leap"  is  reflective  of  community  attitudes  and  probably  has  helped  to 
gain  citizen  support  for  bond  issues.  According  to  the  state's  needs  assess- 
ment, half  of  the  teachers  in  the  district  felt  that  their  opportunity 
to  influence  district-wide  or  school-wide  innovations  was  inadequate.  The 
teachers'  desire  to  innovate  and  try  new  practices  might  be  seen  in  their 
response  to  several  questions.  Fifty  percent  of  the  teachers  favored 
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T.V.;  1»8  percent  were  in  favor  of  team  teaching.  Eighty  seven  percent 
were  in  favor  of  some  form  of  individualized  instruction,  and  the  use  of 
flexible  scheduling  was  favored  by  55  percent. 

The  school  district  has  in  operation  a Teacher  Leadership  Program 
that  provides  an  opportunity  for  teachers  to  earn  additional  money  during 
the  school  year  through  participation  in  a particular  program  of  activity. 
Leadership  funds  are  given  to  those  teachers  who  wish  to  pursue  develop- 
mental implementation  of  innovative  ideas.  Examples  of  teachers' activi- 
ties and  study  are:  development  and  implementation  of  individualized 

instruction  in  the  area  of  math  at  an  elementary  school;  implementation 
of  a behavior  modification  program  in  the  reading  program  at  another 
school;  development  and  implementation  of  the  new  (to  the  school)  McGraw 
Hill  Programmed  Reading  system  for  grades  one  and  two  in  still  another 
elementary  school;  development  and  implementation  of  an  individualized 
math  program  for  grades  seven  and  eight  in  the  Junior  High  School;  develop- 
ment of  an  experimental  modified  schedule  at  the  Junior  high  school;  and 
so  forth. 

Teacher  efforts  to  improve  their  respective  programs  are  not 
limited  to  participation  in  the  Leadership  Development  Program.  The 
administration  encourages  each  teacher  to  improve  himself  professionally 
and  to  upgrade  classroom  procedures.  Within  limits,  established  by  ‘budget 
designations,  teachers  are  permitted  to  travel  to  other  districts  to  view 
and  study  innovative  practices  in  operation.  The  district  office  also 
maintains  a current  library  selection  of  recent  materials  on  innovative 
and  current  practices. 

Shoshoni  School  District  has  been  the  most  favorable  of  the  nine 


school  districts  for  the  field  agent  to  visit.  His  success  in  gaining 
access  in  this  district  may  be  traced  to  a number  of  school  factors  such 
as  the  relatively  innovative  nature  of  the  assistant  superintendent,  the 
good  morale  that  exists  among  school  personnel,  and  the  distance  of  the 
district  from  the  large  urban  areas  of  the  Washo  Front.  With  the  district 
staff  indicating  that  the  agent  could  contact  school  personnel  as  needed, 
meeting  with  school  personnel  and  stimulating  requests  has  been  relatively 
easy  and  rewarding.  Not  surprisingly,  most  of  the  field  agent's  inter- 
action with  clients  has  been  with  teachers,  although  his  direct  help  to 
the  assistant  superintendent  on  a number  of  "key  problems  in  the  district" 
has  helped  to  enlarge  his  prestige  in  the  school  system.  The  field  agent 
has  spent  considerable  time  with  clients  in  the  Jasper  Junior  High. School, 
which  represents  teachers  at  a level  with  his  own  most  recent  status  in 
education.  About  nine  months  after  beginning  work,  the  field  agent  had  visited 
the  Shoshoni  School  District  approximately  25  times.  Twenty-two  per- 
cent of  his  requests  in  the  district  came  from  the  Jasper  Junior  High 
School . 

Obviously,  the  ability  of  a field  agent  to  sustain  a monthly  flow 
of  requests  is  due  to  the  relationship  established  with  clients.  This 
relationship,  a combination  of  rapid  return  of  information  on  requests, 
and  frequent  face-to-face  contacts  , has  resulted  in  a high  degree  of 
agent/client  confidence  and  rapport.  In  a personal  survey  by  the  field 
observer  of  a number  of  teachers  in  this  district,  it  was  found  that  more 
teachers  would  contact  the  field  agent  when  they  needed  information  on  a 
particular  subject  than  any  other  source,  including  the  district  office, 
regional  education  service  center  and  SEA. 
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Specific  Client  Contacts  in  the  Shoshoni  School  District 

The  field  agent  has  been  careful  to  approach  clients  through  the 
proper  channels  in  each  school  district.  In  the  Shoshoni  School  District, 
the  agent  received  an  open  welcome  to  visit  any  of  the  schools  as  long  • 
as  the  principal  was  informed  of  his  visit.  Principals  were  contacted 
through  a district  administrators'  meeting  and  the  agent  was  permitted 
opportunity  to  explain  the  program  and  express  his  desire  to  visit  each 
school.  The  principals  were  supportive  and  the  agent  has  visited  each  of 
the  schools  in  this  district  frequently.  The  superintendent  has  not 
required  any  formal  announcement  of  visitations  or  of  visitation  results. 

Field  Agent/Assistant  Superintendent  Contacts 

An  initial  contact  with  the  assistant  superintendent  resulted  in 
a personal  exploratory  request  for  information  on  a paper  required  for  a 
term  project  in  a graduate  class.  The  information  given  to  the  assistant 
superintendent,  a relatively  young  man  who  is  somewhat  reserved  but 
interested  in  new  ideas , was  helpful  to  him  in  completing  his  assignment 
and  resulted  in  other  requests.  His  interest  in  innovation  is  tempered 
by  the  community  attitude  that  change  must  not  be  rapid,  but  well-planned 
and  tested.  The  assistant  superintendent  states  that  the  district's 
philosophy  is  to  "think  progressive,  not  experimental."  "Many  of  our  new 
ideas,"  remarks  the  assistant  superintendent,  "are  from  added  staff 
members  and  not  from  the  administration." 

The  second  request  from  the  assistant  superintendent  was  for  informa- 
tion on  the  middle  school  concept.  The  district  had  undertaken  a study 
of  whether  a six  through  eight  grade  middle  school  was  better  than  a seven 
through  nine  middle  school,  but  the  district  office  had  difficulty  gathering 


current  research  on  the  subject.  The  assistant  superintendent  remarked 
that  he  could  not  spend  the  time  researching  the  subject  and  asked  the 
field  agent  to  help  him.  The  results  of  the  agent's  efforts  can  best  be 
summarized  by  a quote  of  the  assistant  superintendent  who  said,  "The 
material  Worm  collected  got  the  middle  school  research  all  done  for  me." 
The  assistant  superintendent  was  so  elated  that  when  the  field  observer 
visited  him  he  pulled  out  the  file  of  material  collected  by  the  field 
agent  and  commented,  "This  is  going  to  save  me  a lot  of  time.  When  wn  go 
to  the  school  board  to  present  the  various  aspects  of  the  problem  we  will 
have  facts  and  figures  for  good  educational  decisions.  It  is  also  good 
to  be  able  to  plan  ahead."  • 

During  this  conversation  the  assistant  superintendent  commented 
that  the  school  district's  goal  was  to  progress  to  instruction  that  is 
individualized.  He  stated,  "We  want  the  bell  curve  and  the  percentage 
grades  out.  (The  field  agent)  can  tell  us  what  has  been  done  in  the  area 
of  individualized  instruction.  As  far  as  (the  field'  agent)  is  concerned, 
when  there  are  programs  that  need  additional  study  or  researching,  he 
can  do  it . " ; 

The  third  request  for  help  was  to  assist  the  district  office  in 
negotiations  with  teachers.  At  the  first  meeting  with  the  teachers,  the 
administration  indicated  that  they  would  negotiate  on  any  item  that  could 
be  proven  to  be  beneficial  to  students.  The  assistant  superintendent 
remarked, 

We  used  (the  field  agent)  to  provide  information  to  back  up 
either  the  teachers  or  administration.  After  each  meeting 
we  would  ask  (the  field  agent)  to  provide  us  information  on 
particular  teacher  requests.  For  instance,  the  teachers  re- 
quested a lower  teacher/pupil  ratio  so  we  had  (the  field 
agent)  provide  us  with  data  on  the  effect  of  varying  pupil/ 
teacher  ratios  on  student  achievement. 


got  through 


mu 


f ‘ 
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In  conclusion,  the  assistant  supcri  nUwruriL  remarked ^ MV.?e 
teacher  negoti at ions 'ink t year  better  than.  w6  ever  did." 


To  better  define  the  role  of  the  teacher  aide,  the  field  agent 
was. asked  by- the  district  office  to  locate  material  that  might  be  uscfu.l 

1 - .V  -4 

in  writing  job'  descriptions . The  assistant  superintendent  remarked 
that  the  PPLP  kit  the  field  agent  bi-ought  to  them  on  teacher  aides  was 
very  good  and  helped  them  considerably  in  preparing  the  job  descripti ons^ 
As  mentioned  above,  the  district  provides  an  extensive  leadership 
; program  for  teachci-s.  Interested  teachers  may  submit  an  innovative  pro- 
posal  for  improving  the  instruction  of  students  to  the  district  office 
each  year.  Those  teachers  who  have  proposals  selected  for  study  and  % 
-implementation  are  provided  with  extra  money  to  work  on  the  special  ' 
projects..  The- assistant  superintendent  indicated  that,-  ^ ■ 

.We  don't  want  to  waste  time  on  projects  in  which  there  is 
a likelihood  of^ results  that  are  non-validating.  In  the 
Project “Gtiide  we  now  request  that  each  teacher  utilize  the 
services  that  (the  agent)  can  provide  to  dotjument  research 
on  the  program  being  studied.  (The  agent) /has  really 


helued  in  this  ares 


/ 


In  the  Project  Guide,  reference  is  made  IwT  the  field  agent  and  his  role  in 
providing  researej^  to  study  the  proposed  problem.. 

Field ^Agent/r.lizabeth  Brown  Contact 

Elizabeth  Brown  is  a teacher  in  the  Clinton  Hew  Life  Center  for 

educably  trainable  children.  Her  task  in  this  position  has .been  difficult 

because  she  was  not  trained  to  work* -with  retarded  children,  and  when  she 

started  at  the  school  no  special  materials  were  available  to  her.  Mrs. 

Brown  is  a very  sincere  individual  and  eager  to  do  a credible  job  with  her 

students.  She  is  recentive  to  suggestions  and  will  trurchase  material  from 

/ 
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her*  own  pocket  if- she  feels  thau  it  will  help.hei’  students. 


■/ 
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The  first  contact  vith  the  school  by  the  field  agent  was  initiated 

i . .. 

by  Mr.  Claud  Wilson  who  works  in  the  Beaver  Service  Center.  A consultant 
for  Special  education,  he  has  worked  frequently  with  the  teachers  at  the 

i 

New  Life  Center.  Mrs.  Brown  asked  Mr.  Wilson  for  information  on  academic 
record  keeping.  He  went  to  the  agent  for  assistance  and  the  agent  was 
able  to  locate  suitable  study  material.  Mrs.  Brown  became  very  interested 
in  the  information  that  pertained  to  record  keeping  systems  and  incorpor- 
ated a number  of  the  ideas  i*n  Her  teaching. 

Mrs.  Brown's  second  request  for  information-  was  rather  urgent  as 
she  was  given  charge  of  a blind  student  who  was  not  retarded  and  needed 
creative  learning  opportunities.  She  asked  the  field  agent  for  some  ideas 
on  creativity.  The  field  agent  supplied  her  with  a PREP  kit  on  creativity. 
This  material  was  very  helpful  but  did  not  answer  her  questions  concerning 
creative  activities  for  the  blind/  The  fiel4  agent  ipnediately  contacted 
the  retrieval  supervisor  in  the  SKA.,  and  she  referred  him  to  the  program 
for  the  blind  at  a State  College  in  a neighboring  state.  The  field  agent 
wrote  to  the  college  and  within  three  days  Mrs.  Brown  had  received  corres- 
pondence which,  according  to  her,  "was  filled  with  great  ideas." 

Mrs.  Brown  remarked  that  in  the  letter  sent  to  her  the  name * of  the  field 
agent  was  given  and  that  they  were  sending  the  material  at  his  request 

t , 

The  material  she  received  from  the  college  was  the  following: 

"Vocational  Rehabilitation  of ' the  'Disabled  Disadvantaged 
in  a Rural  Settings'll. S.  Dept,  of  HEW ) ; ' ‘ 


Material  for  a beginning  teacherr 


Penn  State  University  "Recipes  for  Finger  Painting,  Clay, 
Sawdust  Media;"  \ 


Bibliography  of  books  on  child  development. 
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The  field  agent  also  gathered  summary  material  for  Mrs,  Brown  on. 

i ^ . • 

reading  readiness  for  the  culturally  deprived,  and  an  article  made  refer- 
ence^o^a  kailescope  Reading  Series.  She  purchased  the  series  and  two  of 

’her  students  are  now  programmed  in  this  material.  The  article  also  re- 

\N  o ' \ ~ N , 

commended  the  "Animal  Crackers  in  My  Soup  Series. " The  district  pur- 
chased this  series  and  three  students  are  working  with  the  material. 

The  next  request  by  Mrs.  Brown  was  for  material- on  low  level  math- 
ematics for  younger  students.  In  'the  material  collected  by  the  field 
agent  for  the  client  was  a recommendation  to  use  an  arithmetic  resource 

V *• 

for  readiness  experiences  in  the  kindergarten.  Mrs,  Brown  ordered  the 
material  and  reported/'It  is  excellent  and  works  for  me 

There  was  also  a reference  in  a footnote  of  thfe.  teachers  * guide 
to  an  elementary  mathematics  book  written  by  a professor  at  one  of  the  ■ 
state's  universities.  She  asked  the  agent  to  see  if  he  could  secure 
this  book  and  the  agent  traveled  to  the  university  where  he  was  able  to 

i 

secure  a copy  of  the  author's  text  entitled  "A  Child' Goes  Forth." 

Mrs.  Brown  noted  that  this  hook  was  very  useful  in  the  classroom  because 

of  the  creative  experiences  that’were  recommended -for  children.  Of  special 

note  was  the  cooking  experiences  for  the  younger  student  which  helped  ' 

them  with  simple  mathematical  principles . 

Mrs.  Brown  was  interested  in  receiving  a master's  degree  in  the 

field  of  handicapped-  children,  and  therefore  requested  from  the  field  agent 

, * 

any  references  regarding  possible  study  in  this  field.  The  material  was 
secured  and  she  has  filed  for  future  reference.  Further,  Mrs.  Brown  had 
attended  the  State  University  for  a summer  session  in. the  previous  year. 
While  there  she  learned  that  a thesis  was  underway  entitled '"Teaching 
Survival  Words  to  the  Handicapped."  She  asked  for  a copy  but  the  chairman 
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of  the  committee  would  not  let  her  have  it  at  the  time.  The  particular  , 
value  of  this  survival  word  list  is  that  it  is  written  in  song  form.  She 
then  asked  the  field  agent  to  try  to  get  the  material,,  but  he  had' no 
success  either.'  His  comment  to  Mrs.  Brown  was,  nI!m  trying  to  get  it 

1 ■ ■ * 1 * i 

and  as  soon  as  the  thesis  is  released,  I will  get  a copy  'for  Jyou.n 

Mrs,  Brown  has  commented  that  the  .'field  agent’s  efforts  to  help 
her  were  good  and  that  his  follow-through  was  excellent.  The  director  of 
the  center  indicated  that  the  field  agent 1 s -service  to  Mrs.  Brown  has  . 
improved  her  effectiveness  tremendously.  • \ 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  resource  material  brought  to  the 
Schools  was  Shared- with  other  teachers . A teacher  from  an  elementary 
school  met  Mrs.  Brown  at  a school  meeting  and  stated,  "How  about  letting 
me 'take  your  packet-  on  accountability,  and  I will  let  you  borrow  mine  on 
individualization?"-  She  further  remarked  that,  "A  lot  of  us  share  (the 

'field  agent’s)  materials  among  the  teachers." 

* 

O 

Field  'Agent /Jasper  Junior  High  School  Contacts 

o ' 

Jasper  Junior  High  School  is  considered  by  the  assistant  -superin- 
tendent to  be  one  of  the' most  innovative  schools  in  the-  district,  while 

■ 0 

less  than  one  mile  away  tjie  senior  high  school  is,  considered  to  be  the 

.least  innovative  school.  Interestingly  enough,  the  field  agent  received 

numerous  requests  for  service  in  the  junior  high  school  and  very  few  re- 

' c • * « 

quests  in  the  senior  highr’school.  In  this  particular  district  it  became 
° apparent  that. the  tenor  of  an  individual  school  regarding  change  is 

^ i 

established  by  the  principal.  • 

O . ‘ 

The  faculty's  perception  of  the  principal. at  the  junior  high  school 

O , 

J 

is  a favorable  one.  The  faculty  has  frequently  commented  that,  he  will  ■ 
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vigorously  support  their  desire  for  educationally  sound  innovations.’  Th'e 
observer's  conversations  with  the  principal  attest'to  this  willingness 
to  explore  new  ideas^witTThis  faculty.  Further,  the  principal  remarked 
that  the  field  agent  had  been  a big  help  to  his  faculty  and  that  he  is 

welcome'’ to  come  and  go  in  the  school  as  he  pleases.  The  success  of  this 

/ ’ • 4 
. open  dpor  attitude  was  observed  during  one  trip  of  the  field  agent. 

During  the \ three  hour  visit,  the  field  agent  met  with  two  teachers  to 

t - 

deliver  abstracts  on  subjects  that  they  had  wished  to  pursue ,' talked  to' 

/ 

another  teacher  about  the  abstracts  which  he  had  received  two  weeks 

- 

earlier , met  a teacher  in  the  hallway  who  had  asked  him  about  an  earlier  . 
request  that  had  not-  yet  been  delivered,  - dropped-  in  to  chat  with  -the 
science  team  about  their  forthcoming  visit  to  two  schools  in  the  Rocky 
School  District,  and  then  ate  lunch  with  the  principal  and  a group  of 
teachers  (the  main  topic  being  fishing  in  the  Shoshoni  Mountains). 

A science  team  also  utilized  the  services  of  the  field  agent 
extensively.  Three  years-  ago , the  three-man  science  department  at  the 
junior  high  school  decided  to  individualize  their  science  offerings  by  a 
nonlgraded  approach.'  One  of  their  first  requests  of  the  field  agent  was 
for  information  about  .schools  that  might  be  engaged  in -the  same  type  of 
individualized  program.  1 As  stated  by  the  team  leader,  "The  agent's 
information  told  us  that  what  we  were  doing  seemed  to  be  educationally 
t sound,  and  this  has  encouraged  us  to  continue  with  more  confidence 
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•In  summary,  it  may  "be  observed  that  the  field  agent  has  had  con-  • 
siderable  success  in- his  relationships  with  the  clients  mentioned  in  this 
case  study.  It  should  he  understood  that  the  'field  agent's  contacts  with- 
in this  district  were  not.  limited  to  only  those  mentioned  in  the  study. 

: 0 

' -A  number  of  contacts* were  made  with  other  teachers  and  the  cases  mentioned 
here  are  only  illustrative. 
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FIELD  AGENT  C-3 

FIELD  AGENT  ACTIVITIES  IN  WALAPAI 
‘SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


This  case  study , depicting  the  activities  of  the  field  agent  in 

' . V . "... 

a target  area  located  in  a western  state,. is  designed  to  provide  infor- 

.mation  regarding  the  response  of  a school  district  to  information 
dissemination  and  its  utilization.  This  study  will  focus  on  the  influ- 
ence of  administrators  on  a school  district's  openness  to  change,  and 
the  attitude  of  one  principal  to  the  value  of  the  dissemination  program 
and  the  work  of  the  field  agent.  ’ * 

The  Walapai’  School  District  was  selected  for  study  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  Lack  of  Field  Agent  Success.  While  the  field  agent  ^initiated 

numerous  contacts  with,  the  school  district,  he 'felt  that  his  efforts 

\ 

had  little  effect  upon  solving  problems  or  influencing  behavior. 

« 

2.  Administrative  Control.  The  school  district  operation  in  all 
areas  (management,  curriculum,  instruction,  etc.)  is  influenced  by  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Superintendent.  His  behavior  has • district- 
wide effect  upon  the  ability  of  the  schools  or  teachers  to  accept  and 
place  into  practice  new  ideas. 

3 . School  District  Size  and  Population  Characteristics . The 

V. 

school  district  is  representative  of  other  rural  school  districts  in 

A .. 

this  section  of  the  state.  -The  county  is  large  in  size,  but  schools 
are  relatively  small  in  number  of  students  and  teachers-.  Walapai  City, 
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he  county  seat,  has  a copulation  .of  only  1,000  people.  Family  income 

/ 

i1^  low  and  the  majority  of  school  patrons  live  on  farms  and  ranches  . 

/ Because  much  of  Walapai  County  is  federally  owned ,<the  principal 
\ 

$ industry  is  raising  livestock  which  graze  on  the  government  lands. 

Additional  sources  of  income  result  from^the  marketing  of  honey  and  .the 
cutting  and  sale  of  timber.  Oil  wells  have  been  drilled  and  some,  specu- 

• s' . . 

lation  exists  that  the  county  may  be  potentially  rich  in  oil  reserves. 

/ ■ 

The  1970  census  placed  the  population  of  V/alapai  County  at  7,290 

* . y , « 

individuals.  The  county  area  includes  3,266  square-  miles  of  which 
435,3?4  acres  is^^considered*  Indian  lands  and  739,053  acres  is  forest 

reserve.  JTlie  average  income  (non- agricultural)  for  1969  was  $U20  on  a 

./  • - * 

inonth^y^  basis . This  compares  with  a low  of  $322  in  the  state  and  a 

^tate  high  of  $502.  In  1969  the  school  population  was  composed  of 

/ 2,432  Caucasians  and  158  American  Indians.  Eleven  students  were  of 

/ i 

Span! sh-Ameri can  heritage.  •* 

( 

The  Walapai  School  District  has  a total  student  enrollment  of 
2,730  individuals  which  represents  approximately  one-third  of  the  total 
population  of  the  county.  There  are  10U  teachers  in  six  elementary 
schools,  one  junior  high  school  .and  two  high  schools.  The ‘district 
staff  includes  13  individuals.  Of  primary  importance  is  the  superin- 
tendent, assistant  superintendent,  and  two  curriculum  supervisors 
(elementary  and  secondary). 

The  V/alapai  schools  have  changed  moderately  little  over  the  years. 
In  part,  this  may  be  due  to  a deficit  that  the  current  superintendent 
experienced  in  the  budget  when  he  assumed  leadership  a number  of  years 
earlier.  A new  vocational  technical  facility  does  exist  at  the  high 


092 


school.  This  facility  provides  for  training  in  art,  mechanical  drawing, 
business  office  practice,  and  automobile  repair.  A number  of  Indian 
students  are  enrolled  in  the  .vocational  education  program.  Data  on  the 
results  of  training  are  limited  due  to  the  brief  existence  of  the  program. 

Upon  appointment  by  the  regional  Council  of  Superintendents  (repre- 
senting nine  districts^)  to  become  the  state  dissemination  field  agent 
for  the  region,  the  field  agent  concentrated  early  efforts  in  the  Walapai 
School  District,.  • The  field  agent , in  an  appropriate\aanner , contacted 
each  Superintendent  prj.or  to  .entering  the  district  and  established  a 

t 

method  of  operation.  The  Walapai  Superintendent  indicated  a desire  that- 
the  field  agent  always  let  hinTknow  when  he  was  in  the  district  visiting 
schools.  The  field  agent  complied  with  this  request,  Although  the  Super- 
intendent rarely  felt  the  need  .to  talk  to  him  when  he  stopped  by  the 

, * i 

of  fide.  •’  . • ■ v ’ 

With  the  permission  of  the  Superintendent  and  principals  / the  field 
agent  began  meeting  with  individual  school  faculties  early  in  the  project. 
With  the  exception  of  one  elementary  school,  the  agent  was  able  to  con- 
tact all  teachers  about  the  value  of  the  program  within  a six  month  period. 
The  principal  of  the  elementary  school  remained  somewhat  indifferent  to 
the  agent's  work  and  was  reluctant  to  schedule  a faculty  meeting  for  the 
program's  implementation.  One  teacher,  however,  heard  of  the  program 

from  a teacher  in  another  school  and  ptf&ned  the  field  agent  for  assist— 

\ 

ance  with  her  elementary  classroom.  He  was  able  to  provide  her  with  ERIC 
abstracts  which  she  felt  were  helpful  to  her.  On  the  whole,  the  principals 
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in  the  district  were  friendly  to  the  field  agent  and  he  visited  their 

C.A 

schools  a number  of  times. 

While  access  to  schools  appeared  to  be  open,  the  field  agent  felt 
considerable  concern  that  all  teacher  requests  for  assistance  was  obliged 
to  go  through  the  office  of  the  superintendent.  This  line  of  operation 
has  not  always- occurred,  however,  as  often  teachers  made  an  oral  request 

to  the  field  agent  when  he  was  visiting  the  schools.  If  the  field  agent 

* 

felt  that  he  could  easily  handle  the  request,  he  did  not  refer  it  to  the 
Superintendent.  The  field  agent  believes  that  the  strict  administrative 
control  over  the  district,  however , ^limits  his \ opportunity  for  problem- 
solving efforts.  Often  a problem  may  exist,  but  concern  by  teachers  and 
administrators  that  requests  for  change  will  be  Vetoed  curtails  much  en- 
thusiasm for  new  ideas  that  might  exist. 

On"  several  occasions  the  Superintendent  has  "slapped  the  hands"  of 
service  center  personnel  in  the  Intermediate  Service  Center.  As  one  of 
the  center  curriculum  specialists  remarked: 

The  superintendent  sits  • very  tightly  on  top  of  everything.  When 
a teacher  asks  us  for  help,  the  superintendent  says,  'Why  do  you 
want  them?'  'fie  overdoes  the  negative  feelings  about  us... You  can 
only  teachers  in  that  district  with  a request- from  the  super- 

intendent. I was  in  Walapai  elementary  once  without  his  (the 
Superintendent's)  express  permission  and  really  got  chewed  out. 

I It  has  been  pointed  out  by  service  center  personnel  that  in  general 

/ 

the  ‘curriculum  consultants  for  the  Walapai  School  District  feel  threatened 
by  outsiders.  They  attempt  to  give  the  impression  (especially  to  the 
Superintendent) ■ that  they  can  handle  all  of  the  curriculum  needs  of  the  ' 
teachers.  Accordingly,  the  field  agent  has  remarked  that,  "Until  the 


superintendent  releases  his  authoritarian  contr6l,  this  will  be  a tough 
district  for  •technical  assistance  to  crack."  On  another  occasion  the 

j fc 

field  agent  remarked:  "I  never  know  where  I stand  with  the  superintendent 

I think  that  1 am  getting  along  with  him.  and  then  I find  out  that  he  is 

* 

0 

upset  with  me  over  something." 

About  eight  months  after  the  beginning  of  the  Pilot  State  project, 
the  Superintendent  had  a heart  attack  which  left  him  unable  to^ork__foi? — 
a number  of  months.  During  this  period  of  time  the  field'^agent ' s services 
were  minimal  because  of  lack  of  district  direction  in  the  absence  of  the 
Superintendent.  Later,  the  field  ageift  was  in  the  district  and  went  by 
the  district  office  to  chepk^in  with  the  Superintendent.  The  field 'agent- 
met  "the  Superin tend^nt  on  the  steps  of  the  building  and  the  following 

conversation  ensued:  \ 

* ’ \ 

.'Field  Agent : How  are  things  going,  Frank?  . 

Superintendent : Oh  > okay — Have  you  received  any  requests  lately? 

u I I 

Field  Agent : No,  and  I'm  kind  of  worrited  about  that. 

Superintendent : Well,  you  had  better  not  have  received  any  because 

I have  only  signed  one  request  coming  across  my  desk. 

Field  Agent:  Yes,  that's  all  I have  received  lately  is  one  request 

Superintendent : Well , that's  good.  We  don't  need  you  as  we  have 

.1  * 

our  own  district  staff  to  handle  our  problems. 

The  field  agent  was  very  upset  over  this  exchange  of  comments.  He 
remarked,  "Frank  questions  every  r'equest  by  teachers.  Teachers  just  don't 


want  to  mess  with  a bad  situation." 


One  o'f'-t.he  first  schools  contacted  by  the  field  agent  was  the  Walapai 
Elementary  School.  The  principal  is  relatively  young,  and  the  field  agent 
considers  him  to  be  one  of  the  more  progressive  administrators  in  the 
school  district.  . The  principal  had  applied  for  this  particular  principal- 
ship  a few  years  earlier  and  had  been  refused.  When  the  principal  who 
received  the  position  resigned  after  a short  tenure,  he  applied  again  and 
was  accepted.  That  was  one  year  before  the  field  . agent  began  working  in 
the  district. 

Early  in  the  fall  semester  when  the  observer  .visited  the  school  (the 
field  agent  had  met- with  the  elementary  principal  on  three  or  four  occa- 
sions previously),  the  principal  was  very  nervous  and  concerned  about  what 
I thought  of  his  school.  I remarked  about  the  "plushness"  of  his  office 
ini  a joking  manner,  and  he  was  very  defensive.  It  became  obvious  that  the 

principal  had  to  be  handled  very  carefully  in  terms  of  his  sense  o-f  secu- 

\ . \ 

rity  in  the  position.  ■ ^ 

The  field  agent  commented-  that  he  felt  that  could  have  been  more 

\ • 

successful,  with  the  principal  if  he  would  have  known  what  the  dissemination 

• \ . 

program  could  do  and  vhat  it  could  not  do.  Early  in  the  semester , the 

\ \ 

principal  asked  the  field  agent  to  work,  with  a new  remedial  teacher.  The 
principal  wanted  the  teacher  to  operate  innovatively . ,that  is , outside  the 
context  of  what  was  normally  expected  of  a remedial  teacher.  The  observer 
\ (a  local-professor  of  education)  attempted  to  supply  input  for  the  teacher, 
but  within  just  a few  weeks  of  the  opening  of  school  she  made  a request 
for  release  of  assignment.  Apparently,  the  small  rural  community  did  not 


096 
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appeal  to  her  and  she  wanted  to  return  to  a nearby  city  as  soon  as 

possible.  Her  request  was  .granted  and  the  young  lady' departed',  leaving 

the  field  agent  "stranded  on  a mud  bank"  because  the  new  person  hired 
/' 

was  not  .trained .for  the  position  and  the  principal  was  disenchanted  with 
further  efforts  ?on  what  was  to  have  been  a unique  idea;' 

The  field  agent  felt  .that  he  might  have  been  better  help  in  this  sit- 

' ‘ / > 

uation  if  he  had  been  able  to,  provide  the  first  teacher  with  more  relevant 

"material  and  at  a more  rapid  delivery  rate.  He  felt  that  the  problems 

* • 0 

inherent  with  anew  program 'caused  part  of  the  difficulties.  At  this 

\ . • ■ - * 

particular .point , the  principal  felt  that  the  program  was  not  going  to' 
be  very  helpful.  • 

During  the  next  year,  the  field- agent  made  a number  of  attempts  to 

r 

meet  with"the  faculty  of  this  elementary  school,  but  with  considerable 
difficulty,  partly  owing  to  the  principal's  lack  of  interest.  A meeting 
was  scheduled  though  in  the  late  fall,  and  the  field-agent  was  able,  to 

V . 

discuss 'the  program  and  its  improved  merits,  namely,  more  information  and 
rj£uicker  turn-around  time.  As  a result  of  this  meeting,  five  requests 
were  generated-  for  information.  These  requests  did  not  result  in  major 
school  change,  however.  ' 

The  principal  is  perceived  by  the  field  agent  as  being  interested  in 
changing  certain  aspects  of  his  program,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  con-- 
frontation  with  the  Superintendent  who  strongly  controls  program  change 
in  the  school  district. 

Observations  of  the  Walapai  School  District  and  the  Walapai  Elementary 
School  in  particular  indicate  that  program  changes  are  firmly  in  the  hands 
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of  the  'Superintendent.  A‘s  change  will  normally  only  occur  at  this  level, 
the.  field  agent  has  had  difficulty  in  providing  helpful  assistance  to  sub- 
ordinates. The  field  agent's  most  feasible' method  of  operation  in  this 

u * * - 

district  would  be  with  the  Superintendent;  however,  the  Superintendent, 
due  to’  numerous  reasons  (lack  of  involvement  with  the  Intermediate  Service 
Center,  extended  illness,  and  personal  administrative  traits),  has  not 
extablished  any  personal  or  professional  involvement  with  the  field  agent. 
As  long  as  this  condition  continues,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  for 
the  field^agent  to  achieve  any  noticeable  success  other  than  delivery  of 
requested  materials. 

At  a meeting  of  the  nine  county  superintendents  several  months  a)fter 

v 

the  fall  meeting  with- the  elementary  teachers , it  vas  encouraging  for  the 
field  observer  to  hear  the  superintendent  of  the  Walapai  School  District 
remark  favorably  on  a presentation  that  the  field  agent  had  made  earlier 
to  tiie  group.  The  total  group  of  superintendents  vas  impressed,  vhich 
would  indicate  that  the  ag^fit^has  established  some  expertise  and  confi- 
dence (as  compared  with  a lear  ago)  in  dealing  with  those  in  superordinat e 
.school  administrative  positions.  ^ 

1 ■ — 
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REQUEST  •FOR  PROPOSAL  FOR  PILOT  STATE  PROJECTS 


* 


U.S.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION  DISSK-IIHATIOB 

Specifications  for  the  Pilot  State  Dissemination  Program 


1.  Background  . \ 

The  Pilot  State  Dissemination  Program  of  the  Office  of  Education  is  de-J 
signed  to  assist  State  education  agencies  to  accelerate  the  improvement 
of  educational  practice  and  the  installat  ion  of  tested -innovations'  and 
f programs  "by  local  school  districts. 

The  idea  behind  tfiis  Program  is  simple:  without.-;  a chain  Of  interpersonal 

'communication  links  through  which  validated  information  can  pass  effec- 
tively, major  educational  improvements M no  matter  how  well  tested, 
generally  will  not  become  widely  ^known  x^r^a^opted.  The  Office,  of  Education 
wants  to  assist  .several  SEAs  to  develop  some  pilot  approaches ’designed 
to  test  ways  of  helping  local  school  personnel  to  learn  about,  choose 
among,  and,  if  appropriate , ‘ adopt  or  adapt  tested  .educational  innovations. 
The  pilot  efforts  will  represent  ways  of  maximizing'  interpersonal  communi- 
cation as  means  of  effecting  educational  improvement.^ 

Federal  funds  are  to  be  used  to  strengthen,  coordinate,  and  supplement 
current  SEA  activities  in  diagnosing  local' educational  problems,  developing 
alternative  means  for  resolving  them,  q.nd  adapting  and  installing  the 
-needed  improvements.  Generally  this  will  involve  various  combinations  ; 
(depending  upon  the  problem  and  the  local  setting)  of' (l)  assisting  school 
personnel  in  defining  and  analyzing  the  school's  problem;  (2)  applying 
appropriate  information  and  resources  (data,  research  .documents , evalua- 
tions of  practice,  information  analyses,  consultants , addvthe  like  ) ; 

(3)  developing  alternative  solutions  to  the  problem;  (4)  developing  a 
strategy  for  testing,  adapting,  and  installing  the  ’solution’  selected 
by  the  local  education  agency;  and  (5)  arranging  for  necessary  follow-up 
^services  to  ensure  successful  implantation  of  the  new  program. 

2 . Structure 

The  basic  structure  for  providing  local  school  assistance  is  seen  as 
the  Program  Team,  consisting  of  the  following  elements: 

A Director  , located  in  the  SEA,  at  a level  where  he  can  be  assigned 
authority  to  draw  upon  consultants  within  the  agency  as  needed,  and 
coordinate  the  Team's  efforts  with  related  SEA  programs, 

1 

Reference  and  Retrieval  Staff,  a two  or  three-person  group,  reporting 
to  the  Director,  and  responsible  for  providing  information  required 
by  Team  members  in  assisting  local  schools.. 

Field-  Agents  , who  live  in  the  target  school  areas  and  provide  daily 
change-agent  or  technical  assistance  support  to  their  client  districts. 


Consultants'. and  experts,  drawn  from  the  SEA , colleges,  or  universities, 
and  innovative  school  districts  , who  will  be  requested  by  the  Field 
. Agents  to  assist  in  solving  specific  problems  identified  by  local 
schools. 

For  the  initial  effort  under  the  Pilot  State  Dissemination  Program,  the 
Office  of  Education  plans  to  fund  three  2-year  developmental  and  pilot 
projects  in  three  State.  education  agencies.  Projects  will  be  funded 
on  a joint-support  basis,  with  Federal  dissemination  funds  supporting 
most  of  the  first-year  costs.  Second  year  funding  levels  and  ratios 
for  each  project  will  depend  upon  results  of  the  first-year  efforts  and  ■ 
SEA  proposals  for  continuation  and  modification  of  the.  activity. 

Assuming  successful  completion  of  the  second-year  effort,  the  Office 
of  Education  will  consider  support  of  a final  year  at  up- to  50%  of  that 
year's  cost.  By  the  end  of  the  third  year,  successful  dissemination 
practices  developed  through  the  Program  are  expected  to  become  standard 
SEA  operations. 

3 . General  Requirements  . 

(a)  A qualified  Program  Director  yill  be  named  who  will  devote  full- 
time to  heading  the  State  Pilot  Dissemination  Program  Tean.  The 
Program  Director  must  be  part  of  the  SEA.  staff,  should  be  an  excep- 
tional manager  of  resources,  and  must  .have  necessary  authority  to_  . ... j 

secure  the  services  of  other  experts /consultants,  and  related-resources 
in  the  SEA  as  he  needs' them  for  the/Vork  of  the  Program.  It  is 
■ preferable  that  the  Program  Director  either  report  directly,  to  the 
i.  Chief  State  School  Officer  or  to  an  executive  who  reports  directly  to 
l the  Chief.  . ■ 

"(b)  The  Program  Director  will  supervise  the  work  of  the  Reference  and 
Retrieval  Staff  (or  whatever  name  may  be  given  the -information 
. . resources  component  of  the  team),  consisting  of  a head,  with  experi- 
ence in  reference  and  ' retrieval  work  and  knowleagable 'about  sources 
of  educational  information  (e.g.  , ERIC,  etc.),  and  who  may  be  assisted 
by  a junior  professional  person  and  a secretary  or  clerk.  This  unit 
would  have  a complete  ERIC  col-lection,  reference  materials,  indexes 
to  current  materials,  PREP. kits  and  the  like-and  be  the  depository  of 
all  OE  dissemination  materials.  The  holdings  would  be  enriched  by 
descriptions  of  exemplary  programs  within  the  State  and  by  referral 
lists  of  SEA  consultants  and  specialises  from  colleges,  universities, 
and  schools  in  the  State  or  nearby  who'  could  join  a team  to  assist 
a school  with  a specific  problem. 

(c)  The  Program  Director  will  ..also  supervise  the  work  of  Field  Agents, 
who  may  be  SEA  staff  stationed  permanently  outside  the  SEA  or  on  the 
stafT.-of  a local  or' regional  education  agency,  Title  III  project  j or 
information  service  who  have  been  hired  fulltime  for  the  pilot  program. 
Each  Program  Director  will  hire  his  own  Field  Agents,  who  with  him  and 
the  Reference  and  Retrieval  Staff' will  constitute  the  fulltime  staff 
of  the  Pilot  State  Dissemination;  Program  Team.  There  should  be  at 
least  two  target  areas  in  the  State,  each  served  by  a Field  Agent  to 
permit  some  variation  in  'treatment'  , to  allow  comparisons  of  different 
approaches,  and  to  rule  out  a /single  personality ''effect  in  judging 
the  value1  of  the  effort.  ' * • i-  T 
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(d)  At  the  ‘beginning  of  the  three  projects  and  periodically  during 
their  course,  training  workshops  will'  be  organized  for  all  Program 
Directors  and  Field  Agents  as  well  as- -for  other  staff  the  SEA  may 
wish  to  participate.  SEAs  will  be  expected  to  release  these  personnel 
for  periods  of  up  to. a week  at  a time  for  this  special  training. 

After  the  start-up  training  session,  requiring  perhaps  a week,  approx- 
imately three  3-day  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  first  year  of  the 
projects.  Training  will  be  conducted  by  an  outside  group  working 
under  a contract  with  OE.  Travel  and  expenses  for  all  participants 
will  be  borne  by  the  training  contract. 

(e)  SEAs  will  be  expected  to  develop  exemplary  information  resources 
for  use  in  the  Program.  Costs  may  be  borne  by  the  SEA  or  partially 
supported  by  Federal  funds  for  the  Program.  Information  resources 
should  include: 

(1)  an  ERIC  collection  — OE  dissemination  program  funds  would 

pay  to  establish  the  collection  of  existing  materials,  and  the  SEA 
would  maintain  the  collection  and-' keep  it  current  from  other  funds  — 
either  Program  funds  or  other  Federal  or  Skate  funds  could  be  usedr 
to  acquire  microfiche  readers,  a fiche  reader-printer,  or.  a fiche- 
to-ficrie  reproducer;  ' - ..  ’ • P 

(2)  an  indexed  file  of  descriptions  of  exemplary  programs  through- 
out the  State developed  under  SEA  authority  and  established  • ’■ 
reporting  procedures.  (Sites  visits  to  validate  claims  of  success 
would  be  charged  to  Program  funds  and  State  resources  used  to  edit 
and  index  the  descriptions); 

(3)  referral  lists  of  consultants  and  experts..  The  SEA  could 
survey  its  own  staff  and  identify  their  unique' skills ; Program 
funds  could  be  used  to  do  the  same  for  college,  university  ,•  and 
school  personnel  identified  as  unusually  competent  in  helping 
install  "educational  improvements; 

(4)  collections  of  indexes  and  catalogs  of  exemplary  programs  and 
instructional  materials. 

OE— sponsored  training  will  be  provided  to  help  SEA  survey  the  skills  avail- 
able for  their  use,  and  become  knowledgeable  about  ERIC  and  other  informa- 
tion sources. 

h . Mode  of  Operation  ^ 

Although  each  Dissemination  Program  Team  and  Field  Agent'  may  be  expected 
to  operate  differently,  the  general  operation  of  the  three  Programs  may 
be  expected  to  follow  a common  pattern. 

1 ' ■ 'l  '' 
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ject  and  will  have  formulated ‘guidelines  for ‘determining  priority  subject 
areas  for  technical  assistance.  By  the  opening  of  school,  September , ,1970 , 
the  program*  staff  will  have  beerr recruited  and  received  its  first  train- 
ing course,  will  have  made  selection  of  the  specific  areas  to  be  served 
and  priority  topics  (if  any).  ’ 


The  staff  will  have  also  established  communication  and  an  understanding 
with  relevant  SEA  staff  and  developed  an  inventory  and  analysis  of  the 
range  of  information  resources,  consultants,  and  experts  available  to 
them  both  within  the  SEA  and  elsewhere.  The.  Director  will  have  briefed 
all  top  SEA  staff  and  will  have  held  orientation  sessions  with  all  pro- 
fessional SKA  staff.  A round  of  visits  with  educators  in  the  target 
areas  will  have  begun  or  been  completed.  A publicity  campaign  will  have 
been  launched  in  the  target  areas,  or  more  broadly  if  the  ,?EA  prefers  to 
provide  some  services  outside  the  target  areas. 

In  September  the  Field  Agents  start  visiting  selected  school  districts 
in  their  areas  to  develop  rapport  and  to  begin  providing  services.  These 
visits  may  be  expected  to  generate  additional  requests  for  help-  A good 
number  of  the  requests  will  probably  be  answered  satisfactorily  by  .a"  ° 
search;of  ERIC  files  for  published  information  or  by  referring  the  . J 
requester  to  other  information  s-ourc'es.  Others  might  require  the  Field-  . 
Agents  to  visit  the  s^liool  to  assist  in  analysing  the  problem^more  ' • 
thoroughly  before  reporting  back  to  the  Project  Director.  , -Perhaps  the 
.Fie id ’Agent  is  able  to  bring  together  from  his  own  area  talents  needed 


to  resolve  the  problem. 
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Still  other  requests  may  jbe/ more  complex  and  require  a team  of  specialists 
to  provide*  needed  help.  jThese  requests  would  ber'sent  to  the  Program  ■ ° 
Director  who,  with  tl^fcelp  of  the  Fibld  Agents,  will  assign  priorities, 
determine  the  resources  and  talents  x/eeded  to  respond,  arrange  for  these 
resources  to  be  availablevat  the'problem  site,  monitor  the  results  of  the - 
Team  effort,  and  obtain  feNedback  from  the  requestor.  The  help  may  take 
the  form  of  a specially  assembled  team"  of  specialists  from  the  SFA.or 
from  the  resource  file  who  visit  the  site  for  several  days  and  provide 
subsequent  follow-up.  Assistance'  might  range  from  providing  information 
on  . inservice  training  mater ials^and  help  in  designing  a proposal  to  establish 
a reading  clinic  to  installing  an  individual  instructional  system  in  a 
school.  Short-term  training  courses  could  be  organized  and  taught  by 
resource  persons. 


In  the  early  stage  of  the  project,  efforts  should  be  made  to  generate  a 
range  of  requests  ,from  local  schools.  Some  requests  may  call  for  resources 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  Program  Team  to  respond,  and  the  requestor 
would  have'to.^be  turned  down.  By  .encouraging  a variety  of  different 
types  of  requests,  however,  the  SEA  will  be 'able  to  obtain  valuable  input 
for  planning,  future  dissemination  programs  that  relate  to  needs  of  local 
education  agencies . 
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- 5 • Evaluation  * 

The  -fhree  SEA  projects  to  be  funded  will  be  studied  concurrently  during 
the  first  18  months  of  operation  to  discover  What  techniques  work  best  ■ 
and  how  such  efforts  can  be  improved.  This  work  will  be  conducted  by  an 
outside  group  working  under  USOE  contract. 

. • -<Vr 

6.  Funding  and  Scheduling  . ' \ 

The  portion  of  the  total  cost  of  each  program  to  be  supported  by  Federal 
Pilot  Dissemination  funds  will  vary  between  $5.0 >000  and  a maximum  of 
$100,000  in  the  first  year.  •.  SEA's  should  examine  the  possibility  of 
using  other  Federal  funds,  perhaps  Title  III  or  V,  to  support  part  of  the 
SEA  portion  of  the  total  program  cost.  Proposals  must  be  received  in  the 
Office  of  Education  by  May  1.  1970;  following  review  and  negotiation, 
contract  awards  will  be  made  between  June/ 15  and  June  30,  1970. 

f 

7 * Review  Criteria  / 

/ 

Proposals  received  from  SEAs  for  the  Pilot  State  Dissemination  Program 
will  be  reviewed  and  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  following  criteria: 

. " / * ' c 

/ - • 

a.  Technical  adequacy  "of  the  pdan,..of  operation,  including  evidence - 

of -appropriateness  of  the  work/plan  to  conditions  within  the  State; 
explicitness  of  rationale  and/ criteria  for  selecting  target  areas 
dnd  priority  topics  (if  any ) * SEAfs  .specifications  for  Program  staff 
jobs;  relative  importance  given  to  various  phases  and  activities 
proposed;  timing  and  sequencing  of  events;  strategies  to  be  used  in 
soliciting  requests  and  in  developing  local  support;  -and  procedures 
for  measuring  information*  needs  and  obtaining  feedback  from- the 
client  groups.  / ‘ • / 

/w 

b.  Capability  of  the/4tate  education  agency  as  indicated  by;  the 
inventory  of  staff  talents  and  other  resources  to  be  available  to 
the  Dissemination  Program  Team;  current  SEA  activities  related,  to 
local  problem-solving;  explicit  SEA'policy  on  dissemination  and 
consultation';  existing  legislation,  executive  orders,  or  other'  mandates 
or  endorsements  for  SEA  acceptance  of  the  proposed  role. 

c.  Commitment /of  the  State  education  agency  as  indicated  by;  a plan 
to  incorporate7  dissemination  services  into  the  continuing  operation  of 
the  agency,  yoth  administratively  and  financially;  allocation  of 
current  staff  and  other  resources  to  the  project;  and  the  position  of 

" the  Program'  Director  in  the  SEA  hierarchy. 

/ 

d.  Capabilities  of  key  Program  staff  as  indicated  by:,  experience, 
education,  and  other  qualifications  of  the  Program  Director  (who  must 
be  named  in  the  proposal)  and  by  specification  of  .required  competencies 

o and  levels  of  experience  for  other  personnel  to  be  hired;  their  ability 
to  operate  in  a 'service'  or  technical  assistance  capacity;  demonstrated 
knowledge  of  local  school  problems. 


T 


e.  Economic  eificienty  (cost  vs , likely  benefits  ) as  indicated 
by:  proposed  allocation  of  dbllars  to  specific  steps  in  the  work 

plan  or  functions  to  be  performed;  and  total  cost  as  compared  to 
alternative  proposals  to  provide^  equal  or  comparable  services. 


/ 


i 


f 

./ 
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INSTRUMENTS  USED  IN  EVALUATION 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  CLIENTS  OF  THE  SERVICE 


,■ 


o 
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THE  STUDY  OF  THE  PILOT  STATE  D ISSEWfl NATION  PROGRAM 


Retrieval  Dissemination  Center 
(23533  Board  of  Education 

and 

Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research 
Columbia  University 


Dear  Sir: 

A few  weeks  ago  you  were  given  some  information  or  assistance  as  part  of  a new  information  dissemination 
project  operated  by  your  State  Education  Agency.  Because  this  is  a new  service  which  is"  still  in  an 
experimental  phase,  we  would  appreciate  your  taking  the'  time  to  tell  us  about  your  experience  with  the 
service  and  your  opinions  of  it;  * 

A / 

The  program"  is  being  operated  on  a trial  basis  in  three  state.s-Utah,  Oregon,  and  South  Carolina-with  funds 
from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  A research  tcanynt  Columbia  University,  also  supported  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  is  responsible  for  conducting  an  independent  evaluation  in  order  to  improve  the  service.  Your 
questionnaire  will  be  processed  by  the  research  team,  and  the  results  will  be  fed-back  to  your  State  Education 
Agency.  However,  your  responses  will  not  be  identifiable  by  name  and  will  be  treated  only  statistically.  Each 
respondent,  therefore,  will  remain  anonymous. 

We  would  appreciate  your  filling  out  the  questionnaire  with  reference  to  the  information  or  assistance  that 
you  received  on:  . / 


/ 


If  you  have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine  ihc  value  of  the  information  or  assistance,  please  saife  the 
questionnaire  and  fill  it  out  when  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  The  questionnaire  should  take  10  to  20  minutes  to 
complete.  This  questionnaire  is  self-mailing.  (See  instructions  at  end  of  questionnaire.) 

Thank  you  very  much  fur  your  cooperation  in  helping  us  to  improve  this  important  service  for  educators. 


Project  Director  / 
Evaluation  of  Pilot  State 
Dissemination  Program 


Very  sincerely, 


/ / 


.;■/ 

tsmssem ■■ 

Project  Director  / 

Pilot  State  Dissemination  Project 
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MOST  QUESTIONS. CAN  BE  ANSWERED  WITH  A CHECK  MARK*1 
PLEASE  WRITE  ON. THE  BACK  OF  PAGES  IF' MORE  SPACE  IS  NEEDED. 

1.  What  was  the  concern  or  problem  that  led  you  to  request  information  or  assistance? 


18: 


20: 


3. 


How  pressing  was  the  need  or  problem  when  you  requested  help? 

1 Very  pressing  2 Somewhat  pressing 


Did  you  request  the  information  or  assistance  as  part  of  an  on-going  project  or  experimental  program? 

r ■ • \ 

1 Yes  2 No 


22- 


23- 


4,  Did  anyone  suggest  that  you  look  for  the  information  or  assistance  that  you  requested,  or  was  it  your  own 


idea? 


✓ 


c/ 


Someone  suggested  it 
(Who?  Please  give  the  position: 


24- 

25: 


It  was  my  own  idea 


27: 


How  did  you  go  about  making  the  request  — whom  did  you  contact;  how  did  you  contact  him  or  her; 
and  what  problems  arose,  if  any? 

Whom  contacted: ~ ; 


(position) 


How  contacted:  ( e.g by  mail , phone , personal  visit) 


Problems  in  making  request,  if  any: 


29:  ' 

31- 

32: 


O 
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T 


/ 


/ 


\ 

{ 


O 
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6a.  About  how  long  did  it  take  for  you  to  receive  information  or  personal. assistance  after  you  made  your  initial 
request  on  this  topic?  . 


days  or 


the  same  day 


(no.) 


b.  In  terms  of  your  needs,  would  you  say  that  this  was: 

l .too  long  2 a reasonable  length  of  time 

7a.  What  form  did  the  response  to  your  initial  requeue  take?  (check  all  that  apply) 


PREP  kit 
abstract(s) 
art icle(s) 
microfiche 


book(s) 


consultation  or  personal  assistance 

other  (what? 


b.  IF  RECEIVED  ARTICLES  OR  ABSTRACTS:  Were  any  of  these  in  the  form  of: 

__  PET  ‘(Packet  of  Educational  Topics) 

CAP  (Current  Awareness  Profiles) 

CAT  (Catalog  of  Computerized  Searches) 


Based ;on  the  initial  response  to  your  request,  did  you  then  make  another  request  on  the  same  topic? 

1 Yes  2 No 

IF  YES:  a.  Why  did  you  make  another  request?  , 

b.  About  how  long  did  it  take  for  you  to  receive  a response  this  time? 

days  or  the  same  day 

(no.) 

c.  What  form  did  the  response  to  your  second  request  take?  (check  all  that  apply) 


PREP  kit 
abstract(s) 
artielc(s) 
microfiche 


book(s) 

consultation  or  personal  assistance 
other  (what? 


,d.  IF  RECEIVED  ARTICLES  OR  ABSTRACTS:  Were  any  of  tlic/c  in  the  form  of: 


PET  (Packet  of  Educational  Topics) 

CAP  (Current  Awareness  Profiles) 

CAT  (Catalog  of  Computerized  Searches) 


/ 


c.  Did  you  make  any  additional  request(s)  for  information  or  assistance  on  the  same  topic? 


Yes 


No 


36- 


37- 


38 

40 

42 

44 


45: 


48- 

49: 


51- 


52: 

54: 

56: 

58- 


59: 


62- 
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1 

)IF  YOU  RECEIVED  ANY  PRINTED  INFORMATION  OR  MATERIALS,  answer  question  9; 
IF  NOT,  check  here  and  skip  to  question  10. 

9a.  Did  you  talk  about  any  of  the  contents  with  anyone? 

1  Yes  2 No  (IF  NO:  skip  to  question  10) 


b.  With  whom  did  you  talk  about  it?  ( check  as  many  asyou  wish) 

1 (Field  Agents) 

2 Distiict  representative  for  State  Dissemination  Project 

3  ^ Member  of  the  State  Board  or  Department  of  Education 

4 Classroom  teachcr(s) 

5 Principal  or  assistant  principal 

6 Supervisor  in  your  agency 

7 Superintendent 

8 Staff  members  responsible  for  curriculum  and  instruction 

9 Studcnt(s) 

10  Parent(s) 

1 1 Scliooi  board  trust ee(s) 

12  / Staff  of  schools  other  than  your  own 

13  Other  (please  specify  position): 


( 

> 

i 


o 

ERIC 


C.  Was  your  conversation^  helpful  to  you  in  any  of  the  following  ways? 

(If  you  checked  more  than  one  in  part  b abovo^ use  the  numbers  in  part  b to  identify  below  the  persons 
with  whom  your  conversation  was  helpful.) 

Understanding  the  information,  interpreting  its  meaning 

Evaluating  the  information,  judging  its  worth  or  reliability 

Seeing  the  relevance  of  the  information  to  my  situation 

Planning  to  use  the  information,  deciding  how  to  apply  it 

Utilizing  the  information,  actually  using  it  in  my  work 

Other  (in  what  way?) : 1 

MY  CONVERSATION(S)  WAS  NOT  PARTICULARLY  HELPFUL 

d.  Do  you  think  that  your  discussion  was  helpful  to  the  other  person  (if  more  than  one  person,  \yas  it  helpful 
to  any  of  them)? 

1 Yes  2 No  9 Can’t  judge 

■ / • 

/ 

e.  Did  you  give  or  loan  any  of  the  information  or  materials  to  anyone? 

1 Yes  2 No  (IF  NO:  skip  to  question  10) 


63- 

64- 

65: 

67: 

69: 

71: 

73: 

75: 

77- 


18: 

20: 

22: 

25- 


26- 

27- 
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f.  To  whom  did  you  give  or  loan  it: 


( Position ( s)  - use  numbers  for  categories  in  question  9b  above) 


28: 


( 

> 

\ 


g.  Do  you  think  that  the  information  or  materials  was  helpful  to  the  other  person?  (If  more  than  one  person, 
was  it  helpful  to  any  one  of  them?) 


..  1 


Yes 


No 


Can’t  judge 


30- 


10.  Educational  ideas  may  or  may  not  be  based  on  research.  Is  it  your  impression  that  most  of  the  information 
or  materials  you  received  was  based  on: 


1 J i 

2 


Good  research 

/ 

Poor  research 


4 

5 


Don’t  know  if  good  or  poor  research 
Don't  know  if  based  on  research  at  all 


31- 


11.  How  about  the  practical  value  of  the  information  or  assistance? 

Information 
(abstracts,  articles, 
packages,  etc.) 


Very  useful 
Moderately  useful 
Only  slightly  useful 
Not  useful 


Personal  Assistance 
(of  information  agent 
or  other  consultant).. 

1 

2 



4 * 


*IF  NEITHER  IN  FORMATIONS  OR  ASSISTANCE  WAS  USEFUL,  skip  to  question  14. 


32^ 


12.  Please  describe  in  as  much  detail  as  possible  the  actual  use  you  made  of  the  information  or  assistance. 


34: 


O 
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13a.  Perhaps  there  were  additional  ways  in  which  the  information  or  assistance  helped  you.  Please  look  over  the 
following  list  and  indicate  whether  or- not  you. benefited  in  each  of  the  ways  specified. 

(Please  check  each  item.) 


Yes  No 


Yes  No 


It  improved  my  skills 
It  helped  in  preparing  a speech, 
report,  or  article 
.It  made  my  job  easier 
Pupils  learned  faster 
It  helped  with  curriculum  * 
development 

it  helped  me  to  have  greater  x 
self-confidence 
1 learned  something  new 
If  helped  with  pupils' 
emotional  growth 


i.  It  helped  in  developing 
instructional  packages 

j.  Pupil  discipline  was 
improved 

k.  It  helped  with  an  administrative 
problem 

l.  Pupils  learned  new  information 
or  skills 

m.  Other  school  or  agency  personnel 


.apffrcc 
I t gave 
helping 


b.  Which  of  the  ab.ovc  benefits  were  most  important? 

(Pleasc^vrihTin  no  more  than  three,  using  the  letters  above.) 


ated  me  more 
me  ncwhcsources  for 
otheT  staff  members 


14a.  The  following  is  a list  of  problems  that  may  have  arisen  with  any  of  the  information  or  assistance  which  you 
received.  Please  check  any  of  ihos^  which  you  experienced. 


Information  • 
(abstracts,  articles, 
packages,  etc.) 


Personal  Assistance 
(of  information  agent 
or  other  consultant) 


It  was  not  relevant  to  my  problem  or  need 
It  was  hot  specific  enough 
It  did  not  provide  guidance  for  implementation 
It  was  not  comprehensive  enough 
It  did  not  tell  me  anything  1 did  not  already  know 
It  was  too  complex  or  technical 
It  would  be  difficult  to  implement  in  my  school 
or  agency 

Have  not  had  enough  time  to  determine  its  value 
HAD  NONE  OF  THESE  PROBLEMS 


b.  If  you  checked  any  of  the  above  problems,  would  you  please  explain  your  response  in  as  much  detail  as 
possible?  • 


/ 

me 


38: 

40: 

42: 

44: 

46: 

48: 

50: 


52: 

54: 

56: 


58: 

60: 

62: 

64: 

66: 

68: 

70: 

72: 

74: 


76: 
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153.  If  you  luul  any  contact  with  EEESSSS  oiESSSBESa  please  rate  the  individual  on  the  following  items. 


(If  ik)  coniacl.  check  he r o 


am)  skip  to  question  1 0.) 


lixccllcnt 

Fair 

Poor 

Can't 

(highest 

(lowest 

judge 

rating)  ; 

rating) 

because 

\ 

did  not 

Don’t 

5 ; 

4 • 3 

2 

1 

occur 

recall 

Ability  to  explain  clearly  the  purpose  and 
services  of  the  inhumation  program 

Initial  understanding  of  the  problem  or 
need  which  1 presented 

Further  specification.  ana!ysisvor . 
diagnosis  of  my  problem  or  need 

Ability  to  communicate  in  general 

Helpfulness  in  interpreting  t lie  materials 
or  information  which  1 received 

Availability  when  1 wauled  to  sec  him 

Expert  knowledge  of  the  problems  and 
concerns  of  education 

Understanding  of  his  role  orjob 

Helpfulness  in  implementing  or 
installing  a new  practice 


b.  About  how  much  time  did  the  aforementioned  individual  spend  with  you  - 

1 . in  trying  to  understand  or  specify  your  need  or  problem 
before  requesting  information 

2.  in  helping  you  interpret  or  use  the  information  after  it  was  received 


hrs 

hrs 


minutes 

minutes 


16. 


Did  you  have  any  contact  with  a consultant(s)  from  the  State  Board  or  Department  of  Education  as  part  Of 
the  information  service?  - , 


1S- 


19- 

20- 

21- 

22- 

23- 

24- 

25- 

26- 

27- 


28: 

32: 
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Yes 


No  (IF  NO:  skip  to  question  17) 


IF  YES:  a.  How  would  you  rate  him  or  them  overall  in  helping  you  with  your  need  or  problem? 

(please  check  below) 


Excellent 
(Highest  Rating) 


Fair 


Poor 

(Lowest  Rating) 


S'  4 3 2 

b.  About  how  much  time  did  the  consultant(s)  spend  with  you? 


hrs 


minutes 


36- 


37- 


38: 


i 


/ 
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17.  Did  you  have  any  contact  with  a consultaht(s)  from  a university  or  college  as  part  of  the  information 
service? 

t 1 Yes  2 No  (IF  NO:  skip  to  question  18)  s 

/ 

IF  YES:  a.  How  would  you  rate  him  or  them  overall  in  helping  you  with  your  need  or  problem?- 

(Please  check  below.) 


Excellent 
(highest  rating) 


Fair 


Poor 

(lowest  rating) 


5 4 3 ,2  1 

b.  About  how  much  time  did  the  consultant(s)  from  a university  or  college  spend  with  you? 
hours  ' minutes 

18.  If  you  had  any  contact  with  any  other  consultants  (local  district  staff,  regional  center  staff,  etc.),  please 
indicate  their  position  and  rate  them  overall  on  the  scale  below. 

(If  no  other  contacts,  check  here  and  skip  to  question  19.) 


Positions 
( write  in) 


Excellent 
5 4 


Rating 

Fair 

3 


2 , 

/ 


Time  Spent 

Poor  Mrs.  Min. 
1 


19.  Overall,  wotild  you  say  that  this  information  program  is  a valuable  service  to  educators? 

1 Yes  2 No  . 9 Don’t  know 


20.  Do  you  plan  to  use  this  service  again? 

1 Yes  2 


No 


Don’t  know 


"21.  Did  ypu  use  the  service  before  the  occasion  referred  to  in  this  questionnaire? 

1 Yes  (how  many  times?  ) 

2 No 

22.  a.  Would  you  recommend  this  scrvicc^o  other  personnel  in  your  district  or  agency? 


/ 


1 


Yes 


2 ' No 


Don’t  know 


b.  Have  you  already  recommended  the  service  to  others? 

1 Yes  2 No 

23.  Of  all  the  persons  with  whom  you  talked  about  your  need  or  problem,  whom  did  you  find  most  helpful? 
(Please  indicate  position.)  > 


42- 


43- 


44: 


48- 


49: 

51: 

55: 

57: 

61: 

63: 


67- 


68- 


69- 

70: 


72- 


73- 


1 74: 
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24.  Please  complete  the  following: 

Present  school  or  other  agency: . 


a. 


(if  school,  indicate  building  and  district  I 


b.  Your  present  position:. 


1.  IF  CLASSROOM  TEACHER:  What  grade  lcvcl(s)  do  you  teach? 

2.  IF  CLASSROOM  TEACHER  OR  PRINCIPAL: 

Approximate  number  of  students  in  your  building:  


Number  of  years  in  your  present  position: 


d. 

e. 

f. 
g- 


Number  of  years  in  your  present  school  or  agency: 


Number  of  different  school  systems  in  which  you  have  worked: 

Number  of  years  working  in  education:  . / 

Age: 


20-24 

35-39 

50-54 


25-29 

40-44 

55-59 


^*30 — 34  _ 
45-49-  _ 
60  or  older 


h.  Sex: 


i.  Highest  degree: 


j.  Special  certificate  (if  any): 


k.  What  professional  societies  or  organizations,  if  any,  do  you  belong  to? 


1 


Belong  to  none 


/ 


2 Member  of 


IF  A MEMBER: 

a.  Did  you  attend  any  meetings  of  these  organizations  within  the  past  year? 


1 


Yes 


No 


b.  Have  you  ever  held  office  in  any  of  these  organizations? 

1 Yes  2 No 


18: 

21: 

24: 


28: 

30- 

31: 

33: 

35: 

37: 

39: 


41- 

42: 

44: 


46- 

47: 


51- 


52- 


1 THANK  (YOU  VERY  MUCH  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION 

l 

IF  YOU  HAVE  ANY  ADDITIONAL  COMMENTS  ON  THE  INFORMATION  SERVICE 
OR  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE,  PLEASE  WRITE  ON  THE  BACK. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  RETURNING  QUESTIONNAIRE: 

1 . Turn  out  the  inside  flap  of  back  cover  and  fold  it  over  so  that  our  addreis'is  visihlc. 

2.  Seal  flaps  and  mail.  No  postage  is  required  from  you. 
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FOLLOW-UP  LETTERS  FOR  CLIENT  QUESTIONIIAIRE 


021 


FIRST  FOLLOW-UP  LETTER 


Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York  | New  York,  N.Y.  10025 


BUREAU  OF  APPLIED  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 


605  West  115th  Stroot 


Dear 

Approximately  three  weeks  ago  you  received  a questionnaire,  concerning 
your  familiarity-with  a new  information  service  of  your1  State  Board 
(Department)  of  Education.  v In  case\you  misplaced  the  questionnaire  that 
was  mailed  earlier,  we  are  enclosing  another  copy. 

As  we  mentioned  in  our  first  letter,  the  questionnaire  should  not  take 
more  than  10  minutes  to  complete.  Your  replies  will  be  processed  by 
the  research  team  at  Columbia  University  and  fed-back  in  statistical 
form  to  your  State  Board  (Department)  of  Education,  (Each  respondent, 
therefore,  will  remain  anonymous.) 

It  is  very  important  for  us  to  hear  from  educators  who  have  not  heard 
about  the  service,  or  not  used  the  service,  since  we  are  responsible 
for  studying  how  the  program  can  be  improved  so  that  educators  will 
be  better  served.  If  you  have  used  the  service,  it  is  important  to 
find  out  how  you  learned  about  it  and  what  features  are  best  known 
to  you. 

We  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  find  the  time  to  help  us  evaluate  this 
important  service  for  educators  in  your  state.  If  you  have  already 
sent  in  the  questionnaire,  please  disregard  this  reminder.  \ 

Very  sincerely, 


Sam  D.  Sieber 
Project  Director 
Evaluation  of  Pilot  State 
Dissemination;  Program 


SECOND  FOLLOW-UP  LETTER 


Columbia  University  in  .the  City  of  New  York  | New  York,  N.Y.  10025 


your  • experiences  with  and  opinions  about  a new  information  service  of 
your  State  Education  Agency.  Since  it  was  possible  that  you  needed  more 
time  to  determine  the  value  of  the  information  or  assistance-ihat— you  re- 
ceived, we  asked  you  to  save  the  questionnaire  and  fill  it  out  when  you 
could . 


The  schedule  for  our  study  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  collect  all 
questionnaires  as  soon  as  possible.  If  you  have  had  time  to  judge  the  value 
of  the  information  or  assistance,  please  fill  out  the  questionnaire  and 
return  it  to  us  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

If  you  have  not  had  sufficient  time  to  assess  the  information  or  assistance, 
we  would  very  much  appreciate  your  answering  the  questionnaire  in  terms 
of  your  best  estimate  of  the  future  value  of  the  information  or  assistance. 

It  is  quite  important  that  we  represent  everyone  who  has  received  the 
service  in  your  state.  We  are  as  interested  in  hearing  from  those  who 
found  the  service  of  little  value  as  we  are  in  hearing  from  those  who  found 
it  of  great  utility.  To  arrive  at  reliable  conclusions  about  the  service, 
we  need  to  represent  all  shades  of  opinions  and  experiences. 

If  lyou  choose  to  reply  to  the  questionnaire  in  terms  of  its  possible 
future  value,  please  eo  indicate  on  the  form  attached  to  the  enclosed 
questionnaire.  If  you  have  already  sent  in  your  questionnaire,  please 
disregard  this  reminder. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation. 


BUREAU  OF  APPLIED  ■ SOCIAL  RESEARCH 


605  West  1l5t  ri  Struct 


Dear 


You  may  recall  that  several  weeks  ago  we  sent  you  a questionnaire  concerning 


Very  sincerely 


•Sam  D.  Sieber 
Project  Director 
Evaluation  of  Pilot  State 
Dissemination  Program 


T— T 


T 


THIRD  FOLLOW-UP  LETTER 
(l  page  questionnaire) 


Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York"  New  York,  N.Y.  10025 


BUREAU  DF  APPLIED  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 


COS  Wost  115th  Stroot 


Dear 


f 


O 

ERIC 


Some  time  ago  ye.  sent~y6u  a questionnaire  about  your  experiences  with  and 
-opinions  of  a new  informatio.n^dissepaination  project  operated  by  your  State 
Education  Agency.  Since  we  have  not  received  your  questionnaire,  we  would 
appreciate  your  answering  the  que/tions  below  so  that  we  con  determine 
the  representativeness  of  those  .who  did  return  questionnaires.  A self- 
addressed,  stomped  envelope  is/encloscd  for  your  convenience.  Thank  you 
very  much. 


- I 
I 


1. 

2. 


Your  present  position: 


> 


Age: 


3*  Sex: 


P0-2k_ 

45-1*9 


L 


25-29 

50-54 


30- 3^ 

55-59 


35-39 

60  or  older 


40-44 


. 4.  Highest  degree 


5.  If  you  do  not  remember  requesting  information  or  assistance  from 

this  service,  check  here OR... 

if  you  do  not  remember  receiving  the  information  or  assistance  that 
you  requested,  check  here . 

IF  YOU  CHECKED  EITHER  OF  THE  ABOVE,  PLEASE  IGNORE  THE  REMAINDER 
OF  THIS  FORM  AND  RETURN  IT  IN  THE  SELF-ADDRESSED  ENVELOPE. 

6.  Overall,  what  was  the  practical  value  of  th  e information  or  assist- 


ance that  you  received? 


Information 


(abstracts,  articles, 
. packages, 

etc.) 

Very  useful  

Moderately  useful  

Only  slightly  useful  

• Not  useful 


Personal 
. assistance 
(of  information 
agent  or  other 
consultant) 


Would  you  say  that,  this  information  program  is  a valuable  service 
to  educators? 

Yes  No  Don't  know 


8.  Do  you  plan  to  use  this  service  again? 

Yes  , No 


Don't  know 


Would  you  please  tell  us  why  you  were  unable  to  complete  the 
questionnaire? 

Didn't  have  time  to  answer  the  questionnaire,  too  busy 

Couldn't  determine  the  value  of  the  service 

in  the  time  available 

Disapprove  of  questionnaires  / ) 

Other  (what?): 


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION 
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PUBLICITY  QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  SAMPLE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL 


i 

I 

I 


/ 


( 
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O 
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.^"Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York/  New  York,  N.Y.  10025 


As  you  may  know, your  State  Board  (Department)  of  Education  is  offering  an  information  service  to 
educators  in  your  state,  with  funds  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  A research  team  at  Columbia 
University,  also  supported  by  the  U.S.  Office,  is  responsible  for  conducting  an  independent 
evaluation  in  order  to  improve  the  service  locally,  and  to  determine  whether  other  states  in  the 
nation  might  benefit  from  a similar  program. 

We  are  well  aware  that  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  informed  about  new  educational  services  these  days. 
Unless  educators  are  apprised  of  programs  that  might  benefit  them,  however,  even  the  most 
valuable  service  cannot  be  of*assistance  to  the  profession.  The  purpose  of  this  questionnaire, 
therefore,  is  to  assess  your  familiarity  with  the  information  service  in  your  own  state.  In  addition,  we 
would  like  to'learn  your  opinions  about  the  practical  value  of  new  knowledge  in  education  generally. 

Your  questionnaire  will  be  processed  by  the  research  team  and  the  results  will  be  fed-back  to  your 
State  Board  (Department)  of  Education.  Your  responses  will  be  used  for  statistical  purposes  only 
and  there  is  rttftoay  that  they  can  be  associated'with  your  name. 

Earlier  you  might  have  received  another  questionnaire  from  us  which  was  sent  to  educators  who 
had  actually  used  the  service.  Even  if  you  are  one  of  those  who  have  already  used  the  service,  we  are 
interested  in  learning  how  you  heard  about  the  program. 


Almost  all  of  the  questions  can  be  answered  by  a check  mark.  The  questionnaire,  therefore,  should 
take  only  about  10  minutes  to  complete.  The  questionnaire  is  self-mailing  (see  instructions  at  end). 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation.  ^ 


BUREAU  or  APPLIED  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 


605  WEST  115th  STREET 


Dear 


Very  sincerely, 


Sam  D.  Sieber 
Project-  Director 
Evaluation  of  Pilot  State 


i 


Dissemination  Program 


\ 

OE  Form  120 
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Approval  Expires:  6-30-72 
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MOST  QUESTIONS  CAN  BE  ANSWERED  WITH  A CHECK  MARK. 


1.  Have  you  heard  cr  read  anything  about  the  new  information  service  (Retrieval  Dissemination  Center) 
of  the  >§3  Board  of  Education,  which  seeks  to  furnish  practical  information  or  technical  assistance 
• to  educators  upon  request?  • 

\ f 

.1 

1 Yes  2 No  (IF  NO:  Skip  to  question  2) 

IF  YES: 

C 

a.  Is  there  ^representative  of  this  service  in  your  district  or  area  (i.e„  a Field  Agent  or  an  I.E.D. 
Information  Representative)? 

1 Yes  2. No.  9 Don’t  know 

IF  YES:  Would  you  please  tell  ushisor  her  rame? 


f 

f 


O 

ERIC 


b,  How  did  you  first  hearabout  the  service?  (Please  checkasmany  asapply.) 

I saw  an  article  in  the  local  newspaper 

I saw  printed  material  from  the  State  Board  (Dept.)  of  Education 

I saw  a local  or  regional  education  bulletin 

I saw  a TV  program  about  it 

I saw  a film  about  it 

Someone  from  the  State  Board  of  Education  spoke  about  it 

A Superintendent  informed  me  personally 

A principal  informed  me  personally 

A teacher  informed  me  personally 

I attended  a meeting  where  the  project  was  mentioned : ^ 

. ' A staff  meeting  of  the  State  Board  (Dept.)  of  Education 

— A' faculty  meeting  in  my,  school  or  district  - , ' 

— A special  meeting  in  my  school  or  district  to  explain  the  program 

'-i  A Field  Agent  or  an  I.E.D.  Information  Representative  informed  me  personally 

Other  (What?)_ 


c.  About  how  long  ago  did  you'  first  hear  about  the  service? 

1 — A few  days  ago 

2 — A week  or  so  ago 

3  Several  weeks  ago 

4 — -Several  months  ago 
9 Don't  remember 

d.  Have  you  yourself  told  anyone  about  the  service7 

1 No  2 Yes  (Who?) 

(posit  ions  01  titles) 


' -2- 

/ . 

e.  Please  check  the  following  yes  or  no:  YES  NO 


Have  you  heard  about  microfiche?  • — 

Have  you  heard  about  ERIG?  

Do  you  know  whom  to  contact  in  order 

to  use  the  information  service?  

Do  you  know  what  abstracts  are?  . •.  

Have  you  talked  with  anyone  who  has 

used  the  service?  \ 

1 2 


42: 

44: 

46- 


f.  Have  you  personally  used  any  of  the  services  (e.g.,  information,  personal  assistance,  workshops, 
in-  service  activities,  etc.)  of  the  program? 

1 Yes*  2 No**  ' X 

\ 

*IF  YES:  What  service  have  you  used?  \ 


47- 

48: 


**  IF  NO: 

v 

(1 ) Please  check  any  of  the  following  reasonsfor  not  having  used  the  service. 

\. 

Had  no  problem  or  need  that  required  the  help  of  the  service 

' Too  busy  with  my  regular  work  j 

Heard'thafthe*service  was.not  very  useful 

Did  not  know  how  to  request  information  orassfstance  through  the  service 

Did  not  know  enough  about  the  service  to  know  what  it  offered 

— Other  (What?) 


52: 

54: 

56: 


i 


(2)  Do  you  think  that  you  will  use  the  service  sometime  during  the  current  school  year? 
1 Yes  2 iNo  9 Don’t  know 


58 — 


I 


f 


2.  Please  mark  your  opinions  on  the  following  statements: 

\ i 

Agree 

a.  Most  of  the  innovations  in  education  today,  such  as  New  Math  and  team 

teaching,  are  really  worthwhile  and  help  childrerMoJearn  better.  

b.  Other  teachers  (or  administrators)  often  ask  me  for  advice  about 

their  professional  problems.  

c.  I am  one  of  the  few  people  in  my  district  who  are  continually  trying  out 

new  ideas  or  innovations  in  their  work.  : 

d.  Most  educational  innovations  todaycost  moremoney  than  they  are  worth. 

e.  Only  local  school  people  know  what  their  educational  problems  and 

needs  are,  not  outside  experts.  — 


1 

Don’t  Dis- 
know  agree 


59- 


60- 


61- 

62- 


63- 


* > 'y 


8 


i 


2 


3 


-3- 


\ 


3.  Ingeneral,  doyou  considerthe  administration  in  your  district  (or  agency)  to  be: 
(check  one) 

1  Very  active  with  regard  to  innovations  in  education 

2  Cautious  when  considering  possible  innovations 

3  Not  concerned  wiih  innovations- 

4  Hostile  toward  innovations 

9 Don't’ know 


64- 


4.  How  important  has  each  of  the  following  been  in  influencing  your  beliefs  and  opinions  regarding  new 
methods  of  teaching  or  curriculum  change,  or  newadmin'rstrative  practices?  • 

Didn't 

haveany, 

Very  Somewhat  Not  or  no  " 

important.,  important  important  contact 

Pre-service  training  (teachers 

college  courses,  practice  teaching)  


In-service  training 
(institutes,  summer  courses,  etc.) 


66- 


Research  reports,  professional 
articles,  book's  about  education 


67- 


Specialists  in  your  district 
or  school 


68- 


Experts  or  consultants  from  outside 
your  district 


69- 


A 


Other  teachers  or  administrators  in 
your  own  district  or  school 


70- 


Conferences  outside  the  district 


71- 


Textbooks,  manuals,  curriculum  guides 

A district  or  state  information 
specialist  or  agent 

School  workshops  or  committees 

Other  (what?) : 


72- 


73- 

74- 
75: 


1 


2 


3 


i 


8 


i 

i 
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V 


v 


*l\ 

i \ 


' • 7 

r j 


■ \ j 


-4  — 


5.  Please  complete  /the  following: 

a..  Present  school  or  other  agency: 


/ b.  Your  present  position:. 


( if  school , indicate  building  and  district) 


: , /•'  (1)  IF  CLASSROOM  TEACHER:  What  grade  level(s)  do  you  teach?. 

What  subject(s)  do  you  teach? 

\%J  (2)  IF  CLASSROOM  TEACHER  OR  PRINCIPAL: 

Approximate  number  of  students  in  your  building1: 

Number  of  years  in  your  present  position: 

Number  of  yearsinyour  present  school  or  agency: 


c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 
g- 


Number  of  different  school  systems  inwhichyou  have  worked: 

Number  of  years  working  in  education: 

Age: 

20-24 25-29 30-34 • 

35-39 40-44 45-49 

50-54 55-59 60  or  older 


h.  Sex:. 


. i.  Highest  degree:. 


j.  Special  certificate  (if  any):. 


k.  What  professional  societies  or  organizations,  if  any.doyou  belongto? 

(1)  Belong  to  none 

(2)  Member  of  I 


11: 

14: 

16- 

17: 

19- 

20: 

22: 

24: 

26: 

28: 

30: 

32- 


33: 

35: 

37- 

38: 


IF  A MEMBER: 


(a)  Did  you  attend  any  meetings  of  these  organizations  within  the  past  year? 
Yes No 


(b)  Have  you  ever  held  office  in  any  of  these  organizations? 


Yes sa» - -No,.*. 


42- 


43- 


( 


ERjt 


THANK  YOU  VERY  MUCH  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  ANY  ADDITIONAL  COMMENTS  ON  THE  INFORMATION  SERVICE 
OR  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE,  PLEASE  WRITE  ON  T/HE  INSIDE  OF  COVER. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  RETURNING  QUESTIONNAIRE:  i 

Tape  booklet  closed  and  mail  it.  (Tape  is  enclosed  in  booklet.) 

No  envelope  or  postage  is  necessary. 


\ 


■ ’■  t 
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STATISTICAL  REPORT  FORM  FOR  FIELD  AGENTS 
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/ 
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SOME  BASIC  FIELD  WORK  INFORMATION 


NAME: 


TODAY  1 


DATE: 


1.  VTien  did  you  begin  working  in  the  field? 


( date) 

2.  How  many  school  districts  .have  you  visited  as  part  of  your  job? 

3.  Approximately  how  many  schools  have  you  visited? 

h.  Approximately  how  many  people  who  could  use  the  service  have 
you  explained  the  program  to? 

5*  Approximately  how  many  requests  for  information  or  assistance 
have  you  received  since  you  started  work? 

s' 

6.  Plow  many  of  these  requests  involved  repeat  visits  to  clarify/ 
or  diagnose  a need? 


7*  Of  all  requests,  about  how  many  requests  came  from; 

Superintendents  Special  school  staff, 

- . e.g.  , counselors,/  " 

Principals  ; . .. 

curriculum  coordina- 

Teachers  tors 

Students  * '>3  - 


// 


Parents 

School  board 
'trustees 

Other 


8 * a . 


b. 


c . 


Have  you  handled  any  re.quests  for  information  or  assistance  with- 
out referring  them  to  the  retrieval  staff  for  help?  ^ 


Yes 


No 


(IF  NO,  skip  to  question  9) 


IF  YES:  Approximately  how  many  such  requests  did  you  handle  with- 

out referral  to’ the  retrieval  staff  for  help? 

How  were  these  handled?  (Please  use  the  following  symbols: 

F- frequently ; S- sometimes  ; R-rarely;  N-never) 

Referred  client  to  someone  in  another  school  who  has  informa- 
tion about  his  need  or  problem 

Referred  client  to  a State  Education  Department  expert 

A% 

Referred  client  to  an  R & D Center  or  Regional  Lab 

Referred  client  to  another  expert  in  a college  or  university 

V 

Was  able"'to  handle  th'e  request  myself  (e.g.,  gave  advice, 

used  ERIC  abstracts;,  recommended  a book  or  article  I had  read 
or  other  information  I already  knew  of) 


l 


i 

9-  Approximately  how  many  of  the  requests  referred  to  the  retrieval 
staff  have  "been  processed,  i.e.,  information  returned  to  client? 

/ 

10.  Of  those  returned: 

a.  Plow  many  have  you  discussed  with  the  client? 

t . How  many  have  you  helped  to  implement , try  out? 

c.  How  many  of  the  above  (a.  , b.)  involved  repeat  visits 
to  clients? 


11.  "Have  you  had  any  difficulty  with  access  to  certain  schools 
or  districts?  If  so,  describe  briefly  below.  (Use  back  of 
page,  if  necessary) 


/ 


( 

t 

I 


O 


{ 
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GOAI.S  checklists  for  all  project  personnel 


(Second  wave) 
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Columbia  University  in  die  Cily  of  New  York  | W ic  York.  10025 

EBU^LAU  Of-  AJ’PULTJ  fiOClAl  UL^I.AkCH  GOi>W*“-.t  With  &tro  »i  t 

June  18,  1971 


Dear 

At  our  recent  meeting  in  Chicago  (May  2k),  a desire  to  receive  more  quali— ^ 
bative  feed-back  from  the  evaluation  team  was  expressed.  As  you  well  know, 
we  have  gathered  a great  deal  of  information  through  field  observations  , 
interviews,  project  records,  etc.,  and  have  begun  to  form  impressions  of 
specific  areas  of  weakness  and  strength  in  each  state.  Thus  we  are  now  in 
a fairly  good  position  to  start  feeding-back  our  evaluations. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  our  judgments  take  into, account  the  recent 
goals  of  the  individual  projects.  Since  it  is  possible-  that  your  goals 
have  changed  over  the  duration  of  the  project',  it  is  necessary  to  gather 
more  up-to-date  information  than  we  have  from  our  earlier  survey  of  goals  . 
Therefore,  we  are  asking  you  once  again  to  fill  out  the  checklist  of  goals 
in  order  to  up-date  our  information. 

By  using  the  same-list  as  before  we  will  be  able  to  see  which  objectives 
have  changed  as  a result  of  your  experience  or  training.  We  realize  now 
■that  some  of  the  items  are  not  worded  as  clearly  as  they  could  be.  But 
for  the  sak.e  of  cpmparability  with  the  earlier  survey,  it  is  unfortunately 
necessary  to  use  the  same  instrument.  We  have  added  several  new  items  that 
were  omitted  from  the  original  list,  however. 

N<pw  for  some  instructions  in  filling  out  the  questionnaire: 

(1)  Do  not  refer  back  to  your  responses  in  the  earlier  survey. 

(2)  Respond  in  terms  of  the  goals  that  you  have  been  pursuing  over 
. the.  past  several  months. 

(3)  Respond  in  terms  of  the  importance  of  each  goal,  not  in.  terms 
of  how  much  time  or  effort  you  devoted  to  it.  (Some  goals  re- 
quire little  time  or  effort  to  achieve,  but  are  nevertheless 
quite  important.) 

{k)  In  the  right-hand  section  labeled  "Difficulty  of  Achieving," 
signify  how  difficult  each  goal  was  to  achieve  in  the  past 
* several  months  (rather  than  how  difficult  you  anticipate  the 

goal  to  be  in  the  future.)  ' ' 

(5)  When  you  have  finished  with  the  list,  indicate  the  goals  that 
were  most  important  to  you;  and  the  goals  that  you  believe 
you  made  the  greatest  progress  towards  achieving. 
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(6)  Please  feel  free  to  comment  or  elaborate  on  any  of  the  items 
by  writing  in  the  margins  of  the  questionnaire. 

Unless  you  return  the  checklists  to  us  within  a week  or  so,  we  will  have  a 
hard  time  getting  our  evaluations  back  before  the  end  of  the  summer.  It 
will  take  us  some  time  to  process  your  questionnaire,  and  even  more  time 
to  write  up  our  reports.  (Later  on  we  will  prepare  a memorandum  on  changes 
in  goals,  hut  presently  we  are  interested  only  in  using  your  responses  to 
guide  our  reports.)  Incidentally,  we  hope  that  our  reports  will  stimulate 
your  feed-back  to. us.  We  need  to  know  where  we  are  amiss  in  our  judgments 
as  well  as  where  we  are  reasonably  accurate.  The  best  evaluation  is  a 
} ■ collaborative  one. 

Have  a good  summer. 


Cordially,  ^ 


Sam  D.  Sieber 


P.S.  Our  feedback  will  also  take  into  account  the  statements  of  objectives 
prepared  by  the  individual  states  as  well  as  the  goals  in  the  checklist. 
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Looking  back  over  the  goals  which  you  have  indicated  as  "top  priority,"  please  select  those  goals 
from  each  group  which  you  regard  as  of  the  utmost  importance. 
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Instruct  Field  Agents  in 
the  use  of  ERIC  and'  other 
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Publicize  the  program  among 
State  officials,  legisla- 
tors, etc. 
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Wesi  m.tn  StutM 


April  iy,  1971 


Dear  Field  Observer, 

Enclosed  you  will  find  an  Interview  Guide  which  is  directed  toward 
some  issues  of  interest  to  us  concerning  the  activities  and  attitudes  of 
the  field  agents.  We  have  some  information,  gathered  from  your  tqpes, 
about  most  of  the  areas  covered  in  the  guide,  but  in  a number  of  cas.es 
we  feel  that  the  data  so  far  is  somewhat  insufficient,  or-,  not  comparable 
between  the  various  field  agents.  We  felt  that  probably  the  easiest  . 
way  of  obtaining  comparable  data  would *be  through  a more  structured  type - 
of  interview  or  questioning  than  we  have  used  in  the  past. 

We  would  like—yOu  to  administer  this  interview  to  your  field  agent 
sometime  in  the  next  two  weeks.  Since  the  interview  is  rather  long,  you 
may  divide  it  into  two  sections,  if  you  feel  that  this  would  he  better. 

The  interview  diould  be  recorded 'on  tape,  since  this  will  save  you  the 
time  of  writing  down  the  field  agent's  answers.  - - 

* . 

Before  you  conduct  the  interview,  it  would  be  best  if  you  read 
through  the  whole  document  several  times, -since  it  is  rather  complicated.  . 
We  would  hope  that  you  would  be  familiar  enough  with  it  so  that  you 
will  be  able  to  make  the  interview  situation  more  informal  by  not 
" appearing  to  refer  constantly  to  the  guide. 

We  have  referred  to'this  document  as  an  Interview  Guide  -rather  than 
as  an  interview,  mainly  because  we  hope  that  you  will  feel  'free  to  elaborate 
on  questions  if  you  feel  that  it  would  be  useful  to  do  so,  eliminate 
' questions  if  you  feel  that  they  have  been  answered  previously  in  the  course 
of  the  interview,  or  change  the  wording  of  questions  if  you  feel  that  it 
would  be  appropriate  (without,  of  course,  ’ changing  the  meaning  of  the  {. 

• question).  In  other  words,  we  hope  that  you  will  use  your  discretion  as 
an  interviewer  in  order  to  make  the  interview  situation  more  interesting 
or  relevant^  to  the  field  agents.  The  items  marked  PROBE  are  to  be  used 
only  if  the  respondent  has  not  answered -the 'original  question  fully,  or 
if  he  has  not  referred  to  the  item  under  consideration  in  the  probe. 

If  you  have  any  questions  at  all  about  the  interview  guide  as  to 
- clarity,  applicability,  o'r  relevance,  please  call  -us  before  you  interview 
your  field  agent.  We  are  open  to  suggestions  about  ways  in  which  this 
might ‘be  improved,  so  be  critical  when  you  are  reading  it.- 

Best  regards  from  all  of  us  in  New  York. 


The  Evaluation  Team 


/ 

Interview  Guide  for  Field  Agents 


A.  Method  of  Operations 


1.'  On  the  average,  how  much  time  do  you  .spend  discussing  a problem  or 
need  with  a client  before  you  submit  a request  to  the  retrieval  staff? 


PROBE:  If  the'  respondent  replies,  "it  depends"  or  "it  varies  too 

much7 to  say,"  ask  him  what  kinds  of  factors  influence  the 
need  to  spend  more  or  less  time. 

*.  * 

•^PROBE:  Ask  the  respondent  to  give  examples  'of  requests  that  he  has 

s:pent  a greater  amount  of  time  on  than  is  usual,  and  examples 
of  requests  'that  have  required  little  initial  discussion.  j 
Ask  him  to  define  why  he  thinks  that  these  requests  required  j 
more  or  less  time. 

2.  We  would  like  sortie  more  information  about  how  requests  for  help  come 
to  your  attention:  , . . .<•-  -• 


a.  Do  you  ever  contact  principals  and  superintendents  to  find  out 
whether  they  have  requests  for  you?  If  yes,  approximately  how  many 
times  per  month  would  you  do  this? 

b.  Do’  principals  and  superintendents  ever  call  you  when  they  have  , a 
request?  JEf  yes,  about  how  many  times  per  month  do  you  receive  calls 
like  this  from  school  administrators? 


c.  Do  requests  from  teachers  usually  come  to  you  through  the  principal 
of  the  teacher's  school?  If  yes,  is  this  standard  operating  procedure 

in  all  of  the  schools  you  work  with?  Some  of  the  schools  you  work  with?  • 

d.  Do  teachers  ever  contact  you  personally  with  their  individual 
requests?  If  yes,  how  many  times  per  wqek  do  you  get  direct  calls 
from  teachers  about  their  problems  or  needs? 

e.  Do  you  ever  go  into  the  schools  to  talk  to  teachers  and  .find  out 
what  their  needs  and  problems  are  when  they  have  not  specifically 
requested  you  to  come?  About,  .how  many  times  per  week  do  you  do  this? 

f.  In  .the  past  month,  how  have  most  of  your  requests  been  generated? 

Has  this  changed . since  you  began  work,  in  other  words  is  the  method 

, by  which  you  becqme  aware  of  needs  or  problems  different  now  than’ it 
was  when  you  began'  work?'  . 

' 1 " ' " 

g;.  .Do  you  feel  t!hat  you  have  .developed  any  regular  routines  in  your 

' method  of  generating  requests  that  have  not  been  covered  in  the  questions 
already  answered?-  If  so,  what  are  they?  If  not,  do  you'hope  to 
develop  routines,  or  do  you  feel  that  this  is  unnecessary?  ' - 


; 


T 


T 


1 
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h.  Do  you  ever  call  group  meetings  in  order  to  get  requests?  (i.e., 
attend  faculty  meetings,  superintendents'  meetings,  etc.)*  About  how 
many  times  per  month  do  you  do  this? 

* * i 

i.  Do  you  sometimes  feel  that  your  clients  ask  for  information  to 

please  you?  In  other  words,  that-they  make  a request  because  they 
feel  that  you  expect  them  to,  rat  her  than  because  they  really  want 
the  information?  _If  £0,  approximately  how  many  times  have  you  felt 
this  way  since  you  began  working?  1 

3.  As  a rule,  do  you  help  the  client  to  "diagnose"  his  need  or  problem, 
_or  do  you  usually  accept  the  client's  initial  statement  of  the  problem? 

PROBE:  TF~^the~respondent  feels  that  he.  diagnoses,  usk  him  what  his 

techniques  are,  and  how  successful  he  feels  that  he  has  been 
in  getting  clients  to  look  at  problems  or  needs  from  several 
perspectives.  * . 


PROBE:  Do  you  feel  that  it  would  be  useful  if  you  could  do  more 

diagnosis?  Or  do  you  feel  that  diagnosis  is  unnecessary 
or  unwise  at  this  stage  in  the  program?  If  yes,  what ji factors, 
hinder  you  from  spending  more  time  on  diagnosis.  Jf  ho, 
why  do  you  think  diagnosis  is  not  a wise  procedure  at  this 
point?  * 

. * • : i . r*>  t ' , 

4.  When  information  is  returned  to  a client  from  the  retrieval  staff, 
are  you  able  to  read  it  before  giving  it  to  the  client?  How  often  -- 
that  is  for  what  percent' of  the  returns  --  are  you  able  to  read  the 


material? 


/ 


/ 


PROBE:/  When  you  read  the  material,  do  you  make  any  notes  about  items 
/ or  information  which  you  feel  is  particularly  .applicable  to 
/•  the  cli.ent 's  specific  need? 

5.  What  kinds  of  procedures  do  you  use  for  returning  material  to  the  „ 
clients?  Do  you  send  it  out  by  mail,  or  return  it  personally? 


s> 


y 


PROBE:  Does  your  method  of  returning  material  ever  vary,  and  if  so, 

under  what  conditions? 

PROBE:  If  respondent  sends  -material  out  by  mail  or  messenger,  ask 

him  how  he  follows  up  on  it.  For  example,  do  you  make  an 
appointment  with  him  to  discuss  it  in  a few  weeks  time,  do 
you  drop  in  casually  at  a later  date,  call  hira-on  the  tele- 
phone, --or'  what?  ■—  • ; 

PROBE:  If  respondent  returns  material  personally,  ask  him  whether  he 

discusses  the  material  at  that  time,  or  whether  he  returns 
at  a later  date  to  discuss  it,  or  discusses  it  later  'Over 
the  phone.  ■ ’ 
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6’.  On  the  vhole,  do  you  think  that  you  have  helped  the  clients  to  explore 

alternative  solutions  to  their  needs  which  may  be  highlighted  by  the  material 

sent  out  from  the  retrieval  unit?  *• 

* . 

JPROBE : If  the  respondent  feels  tftat  he  has  helped  the  clients  to  do 

this,  ask  him  to  describe,  an  example  where-*  he  has  helped. 

PROBE:  Do  you  think  that  most  of  your  clients  are  ’willing  to  discuss 

alternatives  or  do  you  think  that  many  of  them. have  already 
made  up  their  minds  about  the  most  appropriate  solution  to 
1 their  problem  and  want  information  .primarily  to  help  them  in 
carrying  that  solution  out? 

PROBE:  In  most  cases,/ do  you  think  that  the  material  helps  ■ the  client 

to  highlight  alternatives  that  are  appropriate  for'  his  needs? 

Have  any  of  your  clients  felt  that  the  material  was  irrelevant, 
or  not  what  they  wanted?  About  how  many?  Could  yo.u  give  an 
example  of  a case  where;  the  .material  was  felt  to  be  irrelevant? 
Did  you  agree  with  the  biient's  evaluation  of  the-  material? 

7*  How  many  times  have  you  had  to  tell  a client  that  you  could  not  get 
the  information  that  he  wanted?  . 

8.  Which  of  the  following  types  of  information'  have  been  most  useful 

for  your  clients?  (Ask  him  to  rate  them  very  useful,  somewhat  useful, 

least  useful.)  (Read  the  whole' list  through  once  before  you  ask  the 

respondent  to  rate  the  various' types . ) 

• — 

* ’ • • 5 it 

ERIC  abstracts  “ . : 

PREP  packages 

other' packaged,  material  (CAP,  PEP,  etc.) 

hard  copy,  i.e.,  full  length  articles,"  books,  etc". 

information  obtained  from"  site  visits  to  other  schools 

information  obtained  through  technical  assistance  teams,  or 

visits  from  state  consultants  . , 

other  types  of  material  (if  respondent  says  that  he  has  found 

’•  : other -types  of  material  useful,  ask  them'what  these  are.) 

9.  From  your  experience  so  far,  w ould  you  say  that  some  of  the  above 

materials  have  been  very  applicable  in'  some  situations,  or  for  some  kinds 
of  problems,  and  less  useful  in  others?  „ 

PROBE:  If  client  ■ responds  affirmatively,  ask,  him  for  more  details 

for  each  different  type  of  material.  . ••  " 

10.  Several  - of  the?  field  agents  have,  noted  that  they  have  begun  implementing 
new  ideas  or  projects  in  thesir  clients'  schools.  Coul„d  you  please,,  tell 

us  about  the  ..implementation  activities  that  have  resulted  from  the  "program, 
and  what  role  you  -have  played  in  implementation  in  each  case?  What  other 
implementations  do  you  think  will  begin  in  the  near  future?.  * 
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ll . Do  you  think  it  is  important  to  make  cull  backs  to  a client  after 
your  initial  discussion  of  material?  If  so,  why? 

12.  Some  field  agents  have  noted  that  they  feel  that  the  dissemination 
propram  will  have  its  greatest  impact  through  working  with  the  problems 
and  concerns  of  administrators,  since  administrators  have  the  authority 
to  institute  broad  changes  in  a school  system.  Others  have  mentioned 
that  they  feel  that  greatest  success  will  be  found  with  teachers,  because 
teachers  are  closer  to  the  real  problems  and  needs  in  a school,  and  they 
have  more  time,  in  general,  to  devote  to  the  development  of  new  practices. 
How  do  you  feel  about  this? 

PROBE:  In  your  work  so  far,  do  you  think  that  you  have  had  more 

impact  on  teachers  or  administrators? 


B.  Communication  Networks 

1.  How  often  do  you  talk  to  the  director  of  the  Dissemination  Project  in 
your  state?  (Try  and  get  number  of  times  per  month) 

PROBE:  Do  you  usually  get  in  touch  with  him,  or  does  he  call  you? 

PROBE:  Under  what  circumstances  would  you  initiate  contact  with 

him?  What  do  you  usually  talk  about  when  you  get  in  touch 
with  him? 

PROBE:  Under  what  circumstances  would  he  contact  you?  What  would  you 

usually  talk  about  when  he  gets  in  touch  with  you? 

PROBE:  Has  the  project  director  ever  visited  you  in  your  office  or 

in  the  field?  How  often  has  this  happened  ? 

2.  How  often  do  you  talk  to  the  members  of  the  retrieval  staff?  (if 
there  is  more  than  one  person  on  the  retrieval  staff,  find  out  who  they 
talk  to  most  often.) 

PROBE:  Do  you  usually  get  in  touch  with  him  (her,  them)?  Or  does  he 

(she,  they)  get  in  touch  with  you? 

PROBE:  Under  what  circumstances  would  you  contact  him/her?  What 

would  you  usually  talk  about  when  you  contact  him/her? 

PROBE:  Under  what  circumstances  would  he/she  contact  you?  What 

would  you  usually  talk  about  when  he/she  contacts  you? 

3.  Do  you  ever  write  to  the  project  director  or  the  retrieval  staff  apart 
from  routine  information  requests  or  regular  reports?  Under  what  circura- 

. stances  have  you  done  this? 
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4.  Have  you  worked  out  any  routine  operating  procedures  with  the  retrieval 
staff  or  the  project  director  in  keeping  records  about  requests  and  material 
sent  out?  How  does  this  work? 

5.  Do  you  ever  get  in  touch  with  other  field  agents  in  the  state,  other 
than  at  official  project  staff  meetings? 

PROBE:  If  yes,  then  under  what  circumstances  have  you  contacted 

another  field  agent?  How  often  has  this  occurred?  What 
have  you  talked  about? 

6.  Have  you  ever  had  contact  with  SEA,  State  Board  of  Education  consultants 
who  have  been  called  in  to  help  with  a client’s  problem? 

PROBE:  Pf  yes,  what  problems  have  consultants  been  called  in  for? 

PROBE:  How  was  the  decision  to  use  consultants  in  these  cases  reached? 

Did  the  client  ask  for  them,  did  you  suggest  it,  did  the  project 
director  make  the  decision,  or  what? 

7.  Do  you  feel  that  you  have  enough  communication  with  the  project  director? 
How  about  the  retrieval  staff?  Other  field  agents?  Would  you  like  to  have 
more  frequent  or  regular  communication? 

8.  All  of  the  resource  agents  are  situated  in  an  intermediate  organiza- 
tion. In  Utah,  this  is  the  regional  service  center;  in  Oregon,  the 
Intermediate  Education  District;  and  in  South  Carolina,  the  school  district 
offices.  We  would  like  to  know  a bit  more  about  your  relationship  with 
these  organizations  and  their  personnel. 

a.  Do  you  know  most  of  the  people  in  the  (center,  IED,  district  office)? 

b.  Do  you  talk  to  other  people  in  the  (center,  IED,  district  office) 
about  the  project  and  what  you  are  doing? 

PROBE:  If  yes,  who  do  you  talk  to  most  frequently  (name,  position)? 

PROBE:  Pf  yes,  about  how  often  do  you  talk  to  people  in  this 
organization  in  a given  week?  What  kinds  of  things  do 
you  talk  about? 

c.  Do  you  feel  that  the  (director  of  the  center,  IED  superintendent, 
district  superintendent)  has  any  influence  over  the  way  you  operate 
in  your  job? 

PROBE:  If  yes,  what  kind  of  influence. 

d.  Are  therd  any  ways  in  which  the  (director  of  the  center,  IED 
superintendent,  district  superintendent)  have  been  helpful  to  you 
in  carrying  out  your  tasks  as  a field/resource  agent/communications 
specialist? 


e.  Are  there  any  ways  in  which  he  has  made  your  job  more  difficult? 
What  kinds  of  ways? 

f.  How  would  you  characterize  his  interest  in  the  project  --  enthusi- 
astic, "wait  and  see, " negative? 

g.  Are  there  any  other  people  in  the  organization  who  have  been 
especially  helpful  or  unhelpful?  Who?  In  what  ways  have  they  been 
helpful  or  unhelpful? 


Attitudes  toward  the  Field  Agent /Resource  Agent /Communications  Specialist  Role 


There  are  a number  of  questions  that  we  would  like  to  ask  you  about  your 
ifeelings  toward  your  role  as  a (give  state  title).  These  questions  are 
not  intended  to  probe  into  the  psychology  of  the  individual  field  agent,  but 
rather  to  explore  certain  generic  problems  which  might  arise  in  the  field 
agent’s  role'.  For  the  most  part,  these  issues  have  been  derived  from 
suggestions  of  the  training  team,  and  discussions  with  USOE  personnel. 

1.  Do  you  feel  that  you  know  enough  about  what  is  going  on  in  the  project 
outside  of  your  own  areas,  and  your  own  activities?  In  other  words,  do 
you  feel  that  you  have  a good  understanding  of  the  project  as  a whole? 

2.  Do  you  feel  that  you  know  what  is  expected  of  you  in  your  job?  In 
other  words,  are  there  any  areas  in  which  you  are  not  fully  clear  about 
your  responsibilities,  or  the  procedures  that  are  expected  of  you? 

3.  Do  you  ever  feel  that  you  don't  really  know  who  your  boss  is,  or  to 
whom  you  are  ultimately  responsible?  To  whom  do  you  ‘feel  that  you  are 
ultimately  responsible? 

4.  Have  people  ever  made  conflicting  demands  on  you  in  this  job,  for 
example,  the  retrieval  staff  might  want  you  to  concentrate  on  one  thing, 
while  the  client  wants  you  to  concentrate  on  another?  Or  the  (director 
of  the  center,  IED  superintendent,  district  superintendent)  wants  you  to 
keep  certain  kinds  of  records,  while  the  project  director  prefers  them 
in  another  form?  If  so,  what  kinds  of  conflicting  demands  have  arisen? 

5.  Do  you  ever  feel  isolated  in  your  job,  or  wish  that  you  had  a colleague 
whom  you  could  discuss  your  job  with  more  often? 

PROBE:  Do  you  think  that  it  might  be  better  to  have  two  agents/ 

specialists  in  each  office,  rather  than  just  one? 

PROBE:  If  respondent  does  not  feel  isolated,  ask  him  if  he  feels 

that  he  really  has  made  a place  and  a home  base  for  himself 
in  the  center/lED/District  office. 
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6.  At  this  point,  do  you  feel  as  if  you  are  working  as  a team  with  the 
project  director  and  the  retrieval  staff,  or  do  you  sometimes'  feel  that 
you  don’t  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  SEA? 

7.  Do  you  feel  that  you  have  enough  expertise  in  what  is  going  on  in 
education  today  to  be  able  to  really  understand  the  problems  of  super- 
intendents? How  about  principals?  Or  teachers? 

\f 

8.  Which  of  the  following  types  of  school  staff  do  you  feel  most  comfor- 
table in  dealing  with  — superintendents,  principals,  teachers,  or  special 
staff?  Do  you  ever  feel  really  uncomfortable  when  you  are  dealing  with 
any  of  these  types  of  school  personnel? 

9.  Do  you  feel  that  you  are  really  accepted  by  the  school  staff  in  your 
area,  or  are  some  people  still  a bit  skeptical  about  what  you  might  be 
able  to  do  for  them?  How  committed  to  the  project  do  you  think  most  of 
the  staff  in  your  area  are? 

10.  Do  you  feel  that  you  have  had  any  training  or  previous  experiences  which 
have  proved  to  be  helpful  to  you  in  being  an  agent/specialist? 

PROBE:  If  yes,  ask  what  these  are,  and  why,  how  they  were  helpful. 

11.  How  about  personal  skills  which  you  feel  might  have  helped  you  in 
your  job?  Do  you  have  any  personal  characteristics  which  you  feel  have 
occasionally  hindered  your  effectiveness? 

12.  Do  you  feel  that  your  role  is  the  most  important  link  in  making  this 
project  a success? 

PROBE:  If  yes,  ask  for  what  reasons.  If  no,  ask  what  aspect  of  the  ; 

program  they  feel  is  the  most  important.  * 

13.  How  important  do  you  feel  that  your  role  is  in  motivating  people  to 
ask  for  information  in  the  first  place,  and  use  it  after  they  have  gotten 
it?  In  other  words,  do  you  feel  that  fewer  people  would  make  use  of 

the  program  if  you  were  not  there  to  motivate  them? 

14.  Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  more  discretion  in  any  aspect  of  your 
job,  for  example,  in  diagnosis,  decisions  about  when  to  use  consultants, 

In  other  words,  do  you  feel  that  you  might  be  able 
you  could  make  more  decisions  on  your  own? 

you  have  more  autonomy  in  the  way  you  operate  now 
began?  Less  autonomy?  The  same  amount  of  autonomy? 

you  have  more,  less,  or  the  same  degree  of  responsi- 
you  would  before  you  began  your  job?  Do  you  feel  that 
have  increased  or  decreased  since  you  began  working? 


or  in  implementation? 
to  do  a better  job  if 

15.  Do  you  feel  that 
than  you  did  when  you 

16.  Do  you  feel  that 
billty  as  you  thought 
your  responsibilities 
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PROBE:  If  respondent  feels  that  there  has  been  a change,  ask  him 

in  what  areas,  and  in  what  ways. 

17.  What  do  you  think  the  major  rewards  of  being  a field  agent  are  at 
this  point?  What  kinds  of  things  make  you  feel  really  good  about  your 
job? 

18.  Do  you  ever  feel  that  you  have  all  of  the  responsibility  for  motivating 
people  to  get  and  use  research,  while  they  are  the  ones  who  receive  all 

the  credit  once  they  begin  to  implement?  In  other  words,  do  you  ever  feel 
that  there  i!s  a poor  balance  between  responsibilities  and  rewards  in  this 
job? 

19.  If  you  had  to  quit  your  job  tomorrow,  do  you  think  that  another  person 
could  step  into  your  shoes  easily,  or  do  you  feel  that  you  have  developed 

a special  working  relationship  with  you  clients  and  others  that  could  not 
easily  be  duplicated? 

20.  Would  you  like  to  continue  being  a field  agent  for  another  year?  How 
about  for  another  two  years?  Five  years?  Would  you  like  to.  make  a career 
of  being  a field  agent? 

PROBE:  If  respondent  replies  that  he  would  not  like  to  make  a career 

of  being  a field  agent,  ask  him  why  not. 

21.  Have  you  worked  out  any  regular  routines  in  the  way  thay  you  organize 
your  activities  or  methods  of  operating  w ith  clients  and  other  project 
members  that  you  have  not  yet  mentioned  during  this  interview?  If  so,  what 
are  these  routines? 

22.  Given  your  experience  as  a field/resource  agent/communications  specialist 
so  far,  do  you  think  that  it  is  better  for  a field  agent  to  develop  regular 
routines  so  that  people  know  exactly  what  to  expect  from  him  or  her;  or  do 
you  think  that  it  is  better  to  handle  each  client  as  a unique  case  and 

vary  the  amount  of  time,  consultation,  etc.  that  you  spend  on  their  need 
or  problem? 
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New  York,  N.Y.  10025 


Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York 

QUHEAU  OF-'  APPLIED  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 


005  Wosi  until  Stroot 


April  22,  1971 


Dear  Field  Agent, 

Enclosed  you  will  find  the  last  question  of  the  Interview  Guide 
which  the. Field  Observer  used,  or  will  use  in  the  near  future,  to  find 
out  about  your  activities  and  attitudes  as  a Field  Agent.  We  have  sent 
this  part  of  the  questionnaire  to  you  directly,  instead  of  to  the  Field 
Observer,  because  the  answer  involves  speaking  about  your  relationship 
with  the  Field  Observer,  and  about  how  he  or  she  has  affected  your 
learning  how  to  do  your  job  better.  We  felt  that  you  would  be  more 
comfortable  answering  this  question  without  the  Observer's  presence. 

We  would  appreciate  your  filling  out  the  enclosed  form  and  sending 
it  to  us  as  soon  as  possible. 

Best  regards  from  all  of  us  in  New  York. 


The  Evaluation  Team 
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How  would  you  rank  the  following  influences  in  helping  you  to  learn  how 
to  he  a field  agent  and  how  to  do  your  job  better? 

1 

trial  and  error  in'  dealing  with  clients  j 

advice  from  clients 

the  training  team  and  their  program 

reports  from  the  evaluation  staff  in  lTew  York 

discussions  of  my  role  with  other  field  agents 

help  or  suggestions  from  the  project  director 

advice  and  suggestions  from  the  retrieval  staff 

advice  or  help  from  the  field  observer 

literature  that  I have  read  on  dissemination 

advice  or  help  from  other  colleagues  (please  specify)  name  and 
positions 


Other  (Please  specify) 
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ADMINISTRATOR  'S  LOG 


September,  1970 


Guidelines  for  Field  Observers 

Enclosed  is  a copy  of  the  Project  Directors*  Log,  a one- page  check-list 
of  some  30  possible  job  activities  which  we  arc  asking  the  directors  of  the 
Pilot  State  Information  Dissemination  program  to  fill  out  each  week.  One  copy 
of  each  weekly  log  should  he  retained  by  you,  and  a second  copy  sent  to  us  in 
New  York.  The  directors  are  instructed  simply  to  check  any  activity  in  which 
they  were  involved  during  the  previous  week,  and  to  double- check  the  ones  they 
spent  the  most  time  on. 

Our  aim,  in  keeping  the  log  so  simple  and  brief,  was  to  increase  our 
chances  of  obtaining  compliance  by  the  directors.  We  think  even  such  rudi- 
mentary information  will  give  us  some  rough  indication  of  the  general  areas 
and  direction  of  activities  being  emphasized  by  the  different  directors. 
Obviously,  we  are  interested  in  more  detail  about  what  each  director  is  doing, 
but  rather  than  burdening  him  with  a request  to  supply  it  initially  - or  on  the 
log  sheet  - we  hope  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  it  for  us. 

When  you  receive  the  director's  log  sheet  for  the  previous  week,  we  wish 
you  would  note  which  items  are  double- checked,  i.e.,  the  activities  to  which  he 
devoted,  most  time.  The  implications  of  many  of  the  items  are  clear,  but  there 
are  certain  items  on  which  we  want  more  detailed  information.  We  have  listed 
these  items  below,  indicating  the  kind  of  additional  detail  we  hope  you  will 
provide.  If  you  have  been  in  the  State  education  office  the  previous  week, 
you  may  already  know  these  details.  If  not,  it  is  important  that  you  discuss 
the  designated  activities  with  the  Project  Director  as  soon  a s possible.  Then 
send  us  one  copy,  along  with  the  responses  to  your  probes. 
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Date 


PROJECT  DIRECTORS  * LOG 
(Weekly) 


The  following  is  a list  of  activities  in  which  you  might  engage 
during  an  average  week.  Please  check  any  activity  in  which  you 
were  involved  in  the  past  week  (include  weekends  if  you  were 
working  on  the  pilot  State  dissemination  program) . 


1 

2 

3_ 

probe—  4_ 
PROBE—  5_ 
PROBE-—  C 
PROBE—  T 
6" 

9_ 

10 

PROBE ll” 

12“ 


13 

PROBE— 14 
15 


16 

PROBE— if 
PROBE— 18' 


PROBE— 19_ 
20 

PROBE — 21 

PROBE — 22 

PROBE— 23 
24 

PROBE— 25" 
26- 

probe— 27 

PROBE— 28 


30 


Locating  sources  of  information,,  e.g.,  R & D Centers,  ERIC 
Communicating  or  negotiating  with  sources  of  information 
Working  on  an  index  system  for  information  retrieval 
Recruiting  new  staff 
Making  long-range  plans 

Gaining  the  collaboration  of  other  SEA  divisions 

Setting  up  technical  assistance  teams  to  visit  schools 

Informing  school  personnel  about  the  pilot  dissemination  program 

Informing  SEA  personnel  about  the  program 

Informing  legislators  about  the  program 

Informing  other  visitors  about  the  program 

Communicating  with  the  other  two  States  that  have  pilot  dissemination 
programs 

Attending  meetings  in  the  State  Education  Agency 
Visiting  local  schools 

Visiting  an  intermediate  education  agency,  e.g.,  Development  Council, 
County  Superintendent  *s  Office,  Educational  Service  Center 
Travelling  and  visiting  outside  of  the  State 

Keeping  informed  about  the  work  of  the  information  retrieval  staff 
Assisting  the  information  retrieval  staff 

Keeping  informed  about  the  work  of  the  field  agents: 
by  personal  contact 

by  looking  over  records,  time  sheets,  correspondence,  etc. 

Assisting  field  agents  j.n  solving  problems  which  arise  in  their  work 
Reporting  to  the  USOE 
Other  contacts  with  USOE 
Handling  budgetary  matters 

Handling  problems  of  inter-personal  relations  within  staff 
Providing  facilities,  supplies,  etc.  for  staff 
Reporting  to  a superior  in  the  State  Education  Agency 
Revising  the  goals  or  priorities  of  the  program 
Other  (what?) 
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Which  of  the  above  activities  did  you  devote  most  time  to?  (Please 
indicate  above  by  double- checking  no  more  than  eight  activities.) 
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PROBE 
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Item  jf 


4.  Recruiting  new  staff: 

We  would  like  to  know  the  name  and  background  of  any  new  staff 
member  and  his  job  (even  who  the  candidates  for  a position  are 
and  the  basis  for  the'  choice  between  them) , If  the  new  staff 
member  is  a replacement,  the  reaeon  for  the  necessity  of  a 
change  is  of  interest. 

5.  Making  long-range  plans: 

If  this  item  is  double- checked,  it  may  indicate  activities  of 
interest  to  us.  But  just  what  specific  activities  he  is  implying 
could  range  (conceivably)  from  having  a discussion  or  conference 
with  the  State  agency's  budget  officer  to  reading  a book.  Just 
what  does  he  mean?  Are  there  any  specific  plans,  decisions,  etc., 
that  we  should  know  about? 

(28) The  same  kind  of  probing  would  be  called  for  if  item  28  on  the 

check-list  — 'Revising  the  goals  or  priorities  on  the ‘ program" 

— is  double- checked.  What  specifically  was  the  revision  in  goals? 

6. --- — Gaining  the  collaboration  of  other  SEA  divisions: 

This  may  be  one  of  the  major  problems  faced  by  project  directors 
since  SEA  staff  members  previously  had  direct  dealings  with  local 
schools  and  school  personnel.  There  is  the  possibility  therefore, 
of  inter-divisional  jealousies.  Thus,  if  a project  director 
indicates  that  he  has  spent  considerable  time  on  this  activity, 
we  would  like  to  have  more  specification  of  exactly  what  his 
efforts  were,  which  SEA  staff  members  he  was  talking  with,  what 
their  attitudes  about  the  program  are,  etc. 

7* Setting  up  technical  assistance  teams  to  visit  schools: 

As  you  know,  we  want  close  observation  of  the  work  of  technical 
assistance  teams . We  therefore  expect  that  you  will  accompany 
them  on  their  visit  to  your  case  study  schools.  For  teams  which 
will  not  be  directly  observed,  we  would  like  to  know  at  least 
the  following:  Who  is  on  the  team?  What  is  the  problem  it  will 

be. attempting  to  give  help  on  — and  where?  How  is  a team  chosen 
or  formed  — what  is  the  basis  for  selection  of  personnel? 

(Also  add  this  information  for  teams  which  you  have  observed.) 


.11. Informing  othbr  visitors  about  the  program: 

Who  were  the  visitors?  What  is  the  basis  of  their  interest  in 
the  program  or-  the  director's  interest  in  telling  them  about  it? 

lb. Visiting  local  schools: 


We  would  like  to  know- 

1)  which  schools  and/or  districts  were  visited 

2)  why  they  were  visited 

3)  who  initiated  the  visit 

4)  what  the  project  director  did  while  he  was  there  (who  he 
talked  to;  whether  he  made  a speech;  whether  he  spent  any  time 
observing,  and  if  so,  what  aspects) 

5)  what  he  learned  from  his  visit,  and 

6)  his  impressions  of  the  schools  receptivity  to  the  program, 
how  well  the  program  is  going  there,  etc. 
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19. Keeping  informed  about  the  work  of  the  field  agents  by  personal  contact; 

or 

21.  Assisting  field  agents  in  solving  problems  which  arise  in  their  work: 

Which  field  agent?  Also,  specifically  what  the  director  and 
field  agent  were  talking  about,  working  on;  what  is  the  director's 
general  assessment  or  attitude  about  that  agent;  what  problems 
if  any,  were  discussed?  etc. 

(l8) The  same  kind  of  information  or  probing  might  be  needed  if  the  simular 

item  for  the  information  retrieval  staff  was  double- checked. 

22.  Reporting  to  the  USOE;  or 

23.  Other  contacts  with  USOE: 

1)  What  kind  of  contacts? 

2)  Who  initiated  the  contact  and  why? 

3)  What  specifically  was  under  discussion? 

4)  What  is  the  project  director's  reaction  to  USOE?  We  are  * 
interested  generally  in  the  climate  of  relations  between  the 
State  departments  of  education  and  the  USOE  and  would  like 
any  information  you  can  get  on  this  subject. 

25. Handling  problems  of  inter- personal  relations  within  the  staff: 

The  direction  of  interest  here  is  probably  obvious.  What  problems? 
Which  staff  members?  Is  it  a situation  which  hp.s  any  significance 
for  the  project,  etc.? 

27.  Reporting  to  a superior  in  the  SEA,  a double  check  on  this  item  may 

give  us  some  leads  about  what  is  happening  internally  in  the 
State  Education  Agency.  What  we  need  to  find  out  is: 

1)  who  he  talked  to 

2)  what  his  relationship  is  to  the  project  director  - i.e.,  an 
immediate  superior,  such  as  a director  cf  research  in  the  State 
Educational  Agency;  or  a top  administrator,  such  as  the  s-'.-i. 
Commissioner  or  State  Superintendent 

3)  Whether  this  was  just  a routine  office  operation  or  an 
indicator  of  something  important  going  on  in  the  SEA. 
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Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York  | New  York,  N.Y.  10025 

BUREAU  OP  APPLIED  SOCIAL  RESEARCH  GOS  Wost  1l5tli  Stroot 

October  7,  1970 


Dear  Field/Resource  Agent: 

In  order  to  assess  the  development  of  the  Pilot  Project  for  Dissemina- 
tion in  your  state,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  in  detail  what  you  are  doing, 
and  how  you  are  spending  your  time.  We  feel  that  the  easiest  way  to  get  this 
information  is  through  a checklist  of  activities,  rather  than  asking  you  to 
keep  notes  on  everything  that  you  do  every  day.  In  drawing  up  the  enclosed 
Log,  we  have  tried  to  include  all  of  the  major  activities  which  you  might  par- 
ticipate in,  and  all  of  the  people  whom  you  might  see  frequently.  At  this 
point,  our  plan  is  to  ask  you  to  fill  out  one  of  these  forms  every  day  for  a 
period  of  several  weeks  in  the  beginning  of  the  program  (soon  after  the  train- 
ing session)  and  then  again  during  selected  weeks  later  in  the  year.  We 
realize  that  it  would  be  too  burdensome  to  ask  you  to  do  this  every  day  during 
the  entire  project,  but  in  this  v/ay  we  can  find  out  not  only  what  you  are  doing, 
but  how  the  pattern  of  your  activities  may  change  as  the  program  takes  shape. 

This  type  of  information  will  be  in  addition  to  the  more  informal  contacts 
which  you  will  have  with  our  field  observers,  who  will  gather  information  about 
the  qualitative  aspects  of  your  job  — •,  its  rewards  and  successes,  disappoint- 
ments, problem  areas,  and  so  on. 

\ 

We  are  sending  you  the  check  list  for  your  comments.  Clearly,  since  it 
will  be  used  in  all  three  states,  not  all  categories  will  be  applicable  to  your 
job.  We  arc,  however,  concerned  about  the  possibility  that  we  might  have  ex- 
cluded important  activities  or  types  of  people  with  whom  you  might  have  contact 
regularly.  We  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would  look  at  the  Log  and 
evaluate  it  in  this  light.  Since  we  would  like  to  have  it  ready  soon  after  the 
training  session,  it  is  important  that  you  return  it  to  us  as  soon  as  possible. 

(We  would  also  like  to  note  that  we  have  used  a shorthand  term — "client" — 
to  refer  to  any  person  in  the  school  system  who  has  already  requested  or  might 
request  your  help.  A client  could  range  from  a Superintendent  of  an  intermediate 
school  district  to  an  individual  teacher.) 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


The  Evaluation  Team. 
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Field/Resource  Agent's  Daily  Log 


Date 


A.  Contacts  with  other  people:  Which  of  the  following  people  did  you  see  or  talk  . 

to  today?.  If  you  saw  more  than  one  in  each  category,  please  mark  the  number 
in  the  margin. 

1  State  Program  Director 

2  Superintendent  or  Administrator  of  an  intermediate  education  district 

3  ^Superintendent  of  a local  school  district 

4  Elementary  or  Secondary  Supervisor  in  a local  school  district 

5  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Curriculum  and'  Insuruction  in  local  district 

6 Subject  Area  Specialists  in  the  local  district 

7  ^Resource/Retrieval  Center  Personnel  in  the  State  Agency 

8  Technical  Assistance/Consulting  staff  from  the  State  Educational  Agency 

9  Consultant  or  expert  in  a university  or  college 

10  Other  Field/Resource  agents 

11  Princ  ipal 

12  School  teacher 

13  Other  (please  specify)  : 

14  -_Other  (please  specify)  : 

B.  Activities : Please  make  a check  in  front  of  every  activity  which  you  spent 

time  on  today.  Double  check  the  four  activities  which  you  spent  the  most 
time  on. 

1  Visited  a school  to  try  to  get  it  involved  in  the  program 

2  Visited  a school  at  its  request 

Provided  information  about  educational  practices : % 

3  To  someone  who  had  not  specifically  requested  it 

4  At  the  request  of  a client 

5  Referred  a client  to  a source  of  information 

6 Requested  information  for  a client  from  the  information  retrieval  system 

7  Had  other  contacts  with  the  retrieval  system  staff 

8  Set  up  or  ran  a training  program  for  school  staff  • 

9  Set  up  or  ran  a "field  trial"  of  an  innovation 

10  Helped  a client  to  clarify  his  educational  goals 

11  Helped  a client  to  set  up  new  educational  goals 

12  _Diagnosed  a client's  problem  (rather  than  just  accepting  his  own  defini- 

tion of  the  problem) 

13  Tried  to  deal  with  an  interpersonal  or  intergroup  problem  in  a school 

14  Helped  a school  to  gain  community  understanding  for  its  program 

15  Encouraged  a school  to  try  to  determine  its  own  needs  (rather  than 

being  influenced  by  outside  pressures) 

16  Helped  a client  to  select  an  appropriate  solution  for  a problem 

17  Helped  a client  to  actually  install  a new  practice  or  program 

l8_ Worked  with  a technical  assistance  team  or  with  consulting  personnel 

from  the  State  Education  Agency 

19  Worked  with  consultants  or  exports  from  other  sources  (e.g.,  .universities) 

20  Contacted  Technical  Assistance  or  consulting  staff  of  the  SEA 

21  Contacted  consultants  or  experts  from  other  sources  (e.g.  universi- 

ties) 
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Tried  to  deal  with  a conflict  or  problem  which  arose  "between  a local 
school,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  state  or  intermediate  educational 
agency,  on  the  other 

Interpreted,  screened,  or  adapted  information  for  a client  which  was 
received  from  the  retrieval  system 

Attended  a meeting:  What  was  the  purpose : 

With  whom: ..... 

Publicized  the  program  to  a particular  group  by  giving  a speech,  making 
up  a memo  or  a newsletter,  etc. 

Asked  a superior  for  assistance  or  advice  in  handling  a problem 

Reported  in  writing  to  a superior  (School  superintendent,' SEA  director, etc. 

Made  an  oral  report  to  a superior  (School  superintendent,  SEA  director,  etc. 

Performed  administrative  tasks,  such  as  filling  out  forms  (other  than 
this  one),  writing  letters,  helping  to  bring  project  files  up  to 
date,  etc. 

Visited  a school  to  see  how  a new  program  or  innovation  was  going 

Spent  time  traveling  to  and  from  a school,  the  State  Education  Agency,  etc. 
How  many  miles  ? 

Other: 


Other: 


Other : 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  INSTITUTIONALIZATION 


OF  PROJECT  WITHIN  THE  SEA 


New  York,  N.Y.  10025 


Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York  j 

BUREAU  OF  APPI.IOO  SOCIAL  RESEARCH  605  Wiml  IlSthi  Stront 


July  13,  1972 


Dear  (project  director): 

In  looking  over  our  data  and  trying  to  reach  some  conclusions  about 
the  extent  to  which  the  pilot  state  project  have  been  (or  will  become) 
institutionalized  within  the  SEA.  or  other  relevant  agepcies  , we  decided 
that  some  additional  information  was  needed.  In  consultation  with 
(USOE  officer),  therefore,  we  have  developed  the  enclosed  questionnaire 
for  all  three  project  directors. 

Would  you  please  fill  it  out  to  the  best  of  your  ability  within  the 
next  week  and  return  it  to  us?  As  you  know,  we  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  final  hour  for  our  report , and  will  therefore  need  time  to 
integrate  your  responses  into  our  writing. 

Since  certain  of  the  statistical  questions  might  be  difficult  to  answer 
with  complete  accuracy,  we  will  be  satisfied  with  your  best  estimates . 
Please  add  any  comments  which  will  help  to  clarify  your  responses. 

Cordially, 


Sam  D . Sieber 


(. 

( 


Your  name : 


1.  Please  estimate  the  proportion  of  the  total  project  resources  which 
were  contributed  by  the  SEA  in  each  of  the  following  categories: 


Personnel  (full-time 
equivalent) 


Fiscal 

1970-71 

% 


Fiscal 

1971-72 

% 


Facilities 


% 


% 


Other  (financial)  resources  % 


% 


2.  Approximately  what  percentage  of  the  project's  budget  do  you  think 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  SEA  when  the  pilot  project  period  (i.e., 
USOE  funding)  is  ended;  and  what  percentage,  if  any,  by  LEA's? 


Proportion  to  be  absorbed  by: 

SEA  % 


LEA's  • % 


3. 


Has  there  been  a firm  commitment  expressed  by  the  appropriate  SEA 
or  LEA  officials  on  the  above  (approximate)  percentages? 

(check  one) 

Yes  No 


SEA: 


LEA: 
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4.  Suppose,  hypothetically,  that  the  USOE  were  to  cut  off  all  funding 

within  the  next  few  months.  What  kinds  of  changes  do  you  think  would 
be  made  in  the  structure  and  functioning  of  the  program? 


5.  What  proportion  of  the  SEA  consultants  would  you  estimate  have 
contributed  their  time  and  energy  to  providing  professional  services 
to  the  retrieval  unit  or  to  clients  of  the  service? 

% contributed  services:  % 

6.  What  proportion  of  the  SEA  consultants  would  you  estimate  have 
received  services  from  the  pilot  state  project? 

% received  services:  % 

7.  To  what  official  (or  position)  in  the  SEA  is  the  project  director 
directly  responsible  for  reporting  on  the  pilot  state  project? 

(position  or  title) 

8.  What  kinds  of  formal  communication  mechanisms  have  been  set  up  between 


1 the  pilot  state 

project  and  the  SEA  administration? 
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9. 


What  proportion  of  the  administrators  in  the  SEA  would  you  estimate 
feel  the  following  ways  about  the  dissemination  service? 

% 

Highly  enthusiastic  

Fairly  supportive  . 

Mildly  supportive  . • 


Somewhat  unsure  about  the 
service 

Not  well  enough  informed  about 
the  service  to  have  an  opin- 
ion about  it 


lO.  Thinking  back  to  the  first  six  months  of  the  service,  how  frequently 
did  each  of  the  following  problems  arise? 

Occasion- 


Publicizing  the  program  in  an 
effective  manner  within  SEA 

Gaining  cooperation  from  SEA 
consultants  when  needed 

Overlap  or  competition  with  other 
SEA  offices  or  functions 


Often 


ally 


Rarely  Never 


Gaining  recognition  for  the  con- 
tributions of  the  service  within 
the  SEA 

Acquiring  funds  for  extra  or  unan- 
ticipated budget  items  from  SEA 


11.  What  additional  evidence  is  there  for  the  institutionalization  of  the 

service  within  the  SEA,  intermediate  agencies  or  LEA’s?  (Please  enclose 
any  supportive  materials  which  you  do  not  remember  having  already  sent  us.) 

t 
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GUIDELINES  FOR  OBSERVERS  AND  FIELD  AGENTS 
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NOTES  TO  THE  FIELD  OBSERVERS  FOR  THE  PILOT  PROJECT  FOR  DISSEMINATION 


Why  Field  V/or.v? 

Although  you  have  already  decided  to  participate  in  this  project,  you  may 
still  he  wondering  why  we  have  chosen  to  do  our  research  in  this  way. 

Since  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research  is  in  New  York,  and  the  three 
State  projects  are  in  Utah,  Oregon,  and  South  Carolina,  why  did  we  not 
choose  to  do  a survey,  or  use  questionnaires,  instead  of  hiring  people  in 
the  state  to  do  field  work?  This  is  an  important  issue,  because  it  illumi- 
nates what  we  expect  from  your  work,  the  kind  of  information  we  hope  to 
provide  to  the  pilot  project  states,  and  what  we  ourselves  tope  to  gain 
from  it 

We  feel  that  the  survey  technique  is  a useful  methodological  approach  to 
social  problems,  and  social  science.  It  is  efficient,  relatively  inexpen- 
sive, and  suitable  for  gathering  large  amounts  of  information  with  a 
relatively  small  output  of  human  effort.  It  is,  however,  less  useful  for 
observing  process,  in  this  case  the  development  of  a complex  program,  in 
detail.  With  a series  of  surveys  over  a period  of  time  we  could  expect 
to  get  a fairly  good  idea  of  changes  which  might  be  taking  place  in  a 
program,  as  well  as  recording  successes,  failures,  problems  and  so  on.  The 
information  gained  in  such  a manner  would  not  give  us  the  fullest  possible 
picture,  however,  even  with  the  most  stringent  of  designs. 

We  are.  interested  in  gaining  more  than  broad  insights  into  the  working  of 
this  program.  We  hope  to  gather  day-to-day  details  about  the  activities 
of  the  Field/Re  source  Agents,  about  the  client  schools  or  individuals  who 
request  his  services,  about  the  Project  Directors,  and  the  Retrieval  Staff. 
We  also  want  to  know  about  the  quality  of  the  relationship  between  the 
Field  Agent  and  his  role  partners.  For  example,  we  would  like  to  be  able 
to  answer  such  questions  as  how  the  Field  Agent  attempts  to  build  a 
relationship  with  a client  who  is  skeptical  about  the-  F.A.  *s  ability  to 
help  him.  When  asked  this  question  retrospectively,  one  could  not  expect 
either  the  F.A.  or  the  client  to  remember  their  initial  reactions  to  each 
other,  since  their  memories  will  most  likely  be  conditioned  by  the  state 
of  the  relationship  at  the  time  when  we  ask  the  question. 

We  are,  furthermore,  interested  in  finding  out  about  issues  which  might  be 
better  ascertained  through  a less  impersonal  methodology  than  the  question- 
naire. It  has  been  shown,  for  instance,  that  teachers  usually  report  that 
a principal's  support  for  an  innovation  which  they  would  like  to  make  is  . 
of  no  importance  in  their  decision  to  try  it;  but  other  evidence  suggests 
that  this  is,  in  fact,  an  important  consideration.  Thus,  we  want  to  get 
below  the  level  of  what  people  say  they  think,  and  try  and  find  out  what 
they  really  think  as  evidenced  by  their  behavior,  comments  which  they  might 
make  as  an  aside,  and  so  on. 

Another  reason  for  using  the  field  method  is  that  we  consider  this  project 
to  be  exploratory . In  other  words,  we  do  not  expect  to'  come  up  with  hard 
and  fast  answers  about  what  works  and  what  does  not  work.  Given  the  fact 
that  there  are  only  seven  Field  Agents,  covering  a small  segment  of  the 
United  States,  we  feel  that  it  would  be  most  useful,  not  only  for  the  states 
involved,  but  for  others  who  might  be  interested  in  a similar  program,  to 
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have  rich,  detailed  information  about  minor  problems  and  successes  — events 
which  may  be  forgotten  by  the  end  of  the  program,  or  even  the  end  of  a 
week  — rather  than  just  an  overall  assessment.  Although  at  the  end  of  the 
project  we  will  not  be  able  to  produce  a single  formula  describing  how  to 
set  up  such  a program,  we  will  have  insight  into  important  factors  which  . 
may  have  made  a program  more  or  less  successful.  By  gathering  information 
continuously,  we  will  also  be  able  to  produce  reports  during  the  program 
which  might  be  helpful  to  the  states  in  altering  it  to  make  it  more 
effective.  If  we  used  a survey-type  methodology,  we  would  be  limited  to  a 
final  report  which. would  be,  of  course,  less  useful  for  the  project  staff. 

From  the  above,  we  hope  that  you  understand  our  need  to  have  an  "eagle  eye" 
on  the  scene;  observing  ar.d  recording  interactions,  comments,  and  occurrences 
which  might  at  the  time  seem  unimportant,  but  in  view  of  later  occurrences 
emerge  as  significant  factors  in  the  program.  We  hope  that  you  will  get 
to  know  the  individuals  and  the  environments  which  you  are  observing 
extremely  well,  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  perceive  such  things  almost  as 
clearly  as  the  real  participants.  In  creating  rapport  with  the  people 
involved  in  the  program,  we  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  elicit  informa- 
tion from  them  which  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a detached 
outsider  to  get.  This  is  an  important  responsibility,  for  the  Bureau  of 
Applied  Social  Research^  efforts  to  evaluate  and  make  sense  of  this  pro- 
gram will  be  entirely  dependent  on  your  work.  Your  major  compensation  in 
return  for  this  responsibility  will  hopefully  be  the  reward  of  "getting 
inside"  social  processes,  and  of  participating  in  a major  effort  to  change 
American  Education. 

II.  Gaining  Access 


Your  first  problem  may  be  that  not  all  of  the  participants  in  the  program 
will  automatically  be  willing  to  cooperate  with  you.  You  may  find  that 
. some  will  be  skeptical  of  your  motives,  unwilling  to  spend  time  with  you, 
or  reluctant  to  open  up.  It  is  possible  that  you  very  presence  with  the 
Field  Agent  in  a school  may  "contaminate"  the  situation,  altering  what  it 
might  have  been.  Your  first  task,  therefore,  is  to  gain  the  trust  and 
confidence  of  the  people  that  you  will  be  observing,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  levels. 

The  following  guidelines  may  help  you  when  you  introduce  yourself  to 
program  participants: 

1.  Explain  you  presence  in  simple  language.  For  example,  it  would  be 
better  to  say  "I *m  John  Doe,  and  I am  part  of  a team  which  is  trying 
to  get  information  about  how  this  program  is  working",  than  to  go  into 
a long  explanation  about  the  purposes  of  the  project,  its  design,  etc. 
If  people  ask  you  about  this,  fine,  but  you  do  not  have  to  volunteer 
the  information.  The  archetypal  example  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
simple  introduction  may  be  found  in  the  Anthropological  literature. 

An  anthropologist  who  was  trying  to  observe  an  Indian  tribe  found  that 
he  encountered  a great  deal  of  mistrust  and  lack  of  cooperation,  no 
matter  how  hard  he  tried  to  explain  that  he  wanted  to  write  a history 
of  the  tribe,  record  their  culture  for  posterity,  etc.  When  finally, 
in  desperation,  he  explained  his  presence  by  the  statement  that  he 
was  there  asking  them  questions  because  his  boss  told  him  to,  he 
received  immediate  cooperation. 
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2.  Do  not  deceive  anyone  about  your  intents.  Even  if  you  are  asked 
an  embarrassing  or  hostile  question,  such  as  "I've  been  burned  by 
evaluations  before,  and  I want  to  know  whether  you  are  doing  an 
evaluation  ?"  respond  affirmatively  (although  in.  that  case  you  might 
add  some  words  to  the  effect  that  this  is  an  unusual  evaluation  in 
that  we  are  not  attempting  to  judge  individuals,  but  only  to  find  out 
how  the  program  as  a whole  is  working).  If  you  are  not  frank,  you 
may  find  yourself  in  trouble  later. 

3.  Always  appear  to  be  interested,  willing  to  learn  and  listen,  but 
also  make  sure  that  the  individuals  have  some  respect  for  your  own 
competences.  In  other  words,  don't  play  down  your  role. 

4.  Do  not  overstate,  or  understate  the  importance  of  the  study  to 
anyone.  For  instance,  you  should  not  imply  that  the  study  will  either 
have  no  effect  on  the  program's  continuance,  or  that  our  findings  will 
be  taken  as  the  gospel  truth. 

A second  problem  in  gaining  access  is  making  sure  that  you  approach  the 
right  people  in  the  beginning.  In  other  words,  if  you  are  trying  to  get 
some  idea  of  where  a school  stands  on  educational  research  or  a planned 
innovation,  do  not  go  to  the  teachers  first,  but  clear  your  presence  through 
the  Superintendent  and  the  Principal.  This  is  absolutely  essential,  because 
if  people  in  positions  of  power  feel  that  you  have  gone  behind  their  backs, 
you  will  find  that  your  presence  in  the  school  is  no  longer  acceptable. 

The  same  thing  is  also  true  when  you  are  looking  at  sub-groups  in  the 
school.  For  example,  you  may  find  that  teachers  in  a school  are  divided 
on  some  issue.  Before  you  start  talking  to  members  of  either  faction,  you 
should  find  out  who  the  informal  leaders  are.  This  is  something  that  new 
field  workers  often  forget  in  their  eagerness  to  get  at  the  real  source  of 
what  they  are  interested  in*  Even  in  the  short  run  however  it  is  usually 
worthwhile,  because  the  leaders  may  be  able  to  give  you  new  insights,  names 
of  people  who  would  be  particularly  interesting  to  talk  to,  etc.  Since 
they  are  leaders,  they  may  also  have  a more  comprehensive  picture  of  what 
is  going  on  than  the  "little  man". 

In  gaining  access  through  leaders,  you  must  also  guard  against  what  is  known 
as  the  "elite  bias".  Leaders  are  often  more  knowledgeable  and  more  interest- 
ing, and  therefore  there  is  a tendency  to  devote  all  one's  time  to  them. 

Their  perspective  on  the  situation  may  be  completely  different  than  people 
in  lower  positions,  however,  and  you  should  not  accept  their  interpretations 
as  exact.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  the  Field  Agent.  Since 
you  will  have  the  most  contact  with  him,  and  since  he  will  be  in  all  the 
schools,  while  you  are  in  only  a few,  there  will  be  a great  temptation  to 
accept  his  definition  of  the  situation.  This  warning  also  has  relevance 
for  those  of  you  who  are  observing  the  Project  Director  in  the  State  Educa- 
tion Agency. 

A final  source  of  access  bias  comes  from  the  fact  that  you  will  meet  some 
people  who  are  highly  enjoyable  to  talk  to,  informative,  open  and  so  on. 
Because  you  like  them,  you  will  be  inclined  to  spend  more  time  with  them, 
and  trust  their  reactions  to  a greater  degree.  This  is,  to  some  extent, 
inevitable,  since  you  can  only  talk  to  people  who- want  to  talk  to  you. 
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(Insofar  as  it  is  possible,  however,  you  should  try  to  be  self-conscious 
about  this  problem. 

III.  Reciprocity  and  Involvement 

A third  issue  in  field  work  is  known  as  reciprocity.  Briefly,  this  addresses 
itself  to  the  fact  that  your  informants  are  giving  you  something  — usually 
information.  They  will  expect  something  in  return,  to  reward  them  for 
their  effort  and  their  openness.  One  of  your,  jobs  is  to  determine  what  it 
' is  that  they  want,  whether  it  be  agreement  with  their  point  of  view,  a 

confident e,  or  an  argument.  When  you  have  determined  this,  you  should 
respond  to  them  so  that  they  receive  the  reward  that  they  desire.  Clearly 
this  will  not  always  be  possible  when  you  are  discussing  something  with  a 
group  — in  this  case  try  to  appear  as  neutral  and  detached  as  is  possible 
without  alienating  them,  (i.e.,  don't  take  sides...)  People  may  also  ask 
for  more  substantive  favors,  such  as  information  about  a university,  if 
you  happen  to  be  connected  with  one,  and  so  on.  Provide  them  with  this  as 
often  as  is  possible,  since  it  will  keep  your  relationship  with  them  pro- 
ductive and  friendly. 

The  question  of  your  personal  involvement  will  arise  at  some  point  in  the 
project,  if  not  at  the  very  beginning.  In  Anthropology  this  problem  is 
known  as  the  pull  between  being  an  "outsider"  and  "going  native".  In  our 
opinion,  neither  extreme  is  a desireabl.e  one,  because  both  extremes  tend 
to  produce  biased  information.  If  you  remain  an  "outsider",  you  will  never 
gain  access  to  "inside  information",  but  if  you  become  identified  with  the 
project,  or  the  Field  Agent,  or  with  a particular  school,  you  will  fail  to 
have  an  overall  perspective  on  the  project.  This  is  a difficult  issue,  and 
there  are  no  real  guide-lines  which  we  can  give  you.  We  can  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  you  might  find  it  easiest  to  move  between  the  two.  In  other 
words,  if  you  find  that  ;you  are  becoming  too  involved,  or  that  you  are 
missing  things  because  you  are  not  involved  enough,  try  to  compensate  for 
this  by  moving  in  the  other  direction  for  a while.  If  you  do  not  feel  at 
all  involved,  at  least  try  to  simulate  it  occasionally,  since  it  will  help 
to  build  trust  in  your  respondents.  We  should  also  mention  at  this  point 
that  negative  involvement  (i.e.,  feelings  of  hostility  or  dislike  of  a 
person  or  situation)  should  be  handled  in  the  same  way  as  positive  involve- 
ment. 

IV.  Finally,  a list  of  brief  guide-lines: 

1.  Use  your  informants  to  their  fullest;  ask  them  about  such  things 
as  a)  the  informal  "structure  of  the  organization  or  group,  b)  the 
formal  structure,  c)  the  names  of  other  people  who  might  give  you 
information,  d)  the  history  of  the  group,  or  a conflict,  or  whatever 
it  is  you  are  observing,  e)  advice  on  field  procedures,  such  as  bow  best 
to  approach  another  individual,  f)  how  they  would  interpret  information 
which  you  have  received  from  several  sources  (this  may  be  useful  when 
you  find  an  informant  who  is  particularly  sensitive  to  the  issues 
which  you  are  examining.  As  an  insider,  he  may  have  perspectives 
which  will  be  very  illuminating...)  g)  as  a "gate  keeper"  to  other 
sources  of  information  and  h)  as  respondent  - subjective  participant 
in  the  situation. 
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2.  Do  not  intervene  too  much  in  situations  in  which  you  are  observing. 
This  is  particularly  important  when  you  are  observing  a group.  Try  not  to 
act  in  a way  which  could  change  the  situation  which  you  are  observing. 

(For  example,  do  not  act  as  the  right  arm  of  the  F.A.). 

3*  Maintain  confidentiality  at  all  times  if  it  is  requested.  When  you 
talk  to  an  informant,  you  should  tell  him  that  everything  he  says  will  be 
considered  "on  the  record",  (i.e.,  we  will  feel  free  to  mention  what  he 
says  to  a third  party,  using  his  name)  unless  he  would  prefer  otherwise. 

He  may  make  any  comment  during  a discussion  "off  the  record"  - make  sure 
to  mark  such  comments  in  your  notes,  so  that  we  will  know  about  them. 

Since  you  will  be  working  both  with  the  client  and  the  F.A.,  there  may  be 
some  temptation  to  relay  messages  about  perceptions  and  so  on.  Do  not  do 
this,  unless  your  informant  tells  you  to  tell  the  other  person. 

4.  Take  notes,  preferably  while  you  are  watching  or  talking  to  someone. 

Be  particularly  careful  to  get  exact  quotations  of  sentences  or  phrases 
which  summarize  a point  or  highlight  a conversation.  If  it  is  impossible, 
or  difficult  to  take  notes  (for  example,  some  informants  may  be  clearly 
uncomfortable  at  your  taking  down  their  words  while  you  are  talking  to 
them,  particularly  if  they  have  asked  for  confidentiality)  do  not  take 
notes  but  leave  the  room  immediately  afterwards  and  write  down  everything 
that  you  can  remember  (again  try  to  get  quotes.) 

5*  Go  with  the  Field  Agent  on  all  important  visits  to  schools.  Keep  in 
touch  with  him  at  all  times  so  that  you  will  know  when  things  are  going  to 
happen. 

6.  Go  to  the  school  without  the  F.A.  - you  may  find  that  you  can  get  more 
cooperation  and  time  if  he  is  not  there. 

7*  If  you  are  covering  the  State  Agency,  do  not  always  make  appointments, 
(or  make  an  appointment  with  one  person,  and  then  drop  in  on  others  if  you 
have  to  travel  to  get  there.)  We  do  not  want  them  to  prepare  for  your 
visits. 

8.  Keep  a record  of  everything  that  is  given  to  you  by  us  or  bjr  any  of 
the  program  participants.  You  may  also  want  to  keep  copies  of  your  field 
notes  for  your  own  reference. 

9«  Appear  friendly  and  interested  at  all  times. 

10.  Don't  get  underfoot,  or  disrupt  the  normal  activities  of  the  people 
whom  you  are  observing.  This  is  the  quickest  way  to  make  yourself  persona 
non  grata.  For  instance,  do  not  try  to  get  a teacher  out  of  her  classroom 
to  interview  her,  or  insist  on  an  interview  with  the  Field  Agent  on  a 
particularly  busy  day. 
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Evaluation  of  Pilot  State  Dissemination  Program 
Columbia  University 

GUIDELINES  FOR  FIELD  OBSERVERS 
(The  Encounter  Phase) 


The  attached  guidlines  have  been  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the  evaluation 
teara'.s  Field  Observers  when  they  are  in  the  schools  with  the  Field/ 
Resource  Agent.  As  the  title  suggests,  they  are  not  intended  to  cover 
every  aspect  of  the  Field  Agent's  role,  but  should  serve  merely  as  an 
outline  of  topics  which  may  be  important  in  the  general  case.  At  first 
we  attempted  to  develop  a much  more  complete  set  of  questions  and 
issues  , but  we  found  that  the  outcome  was  cumbersome  and  difficult  to 
use,  due  to  its  length  and  specificity.  We  were  afraid  that  if  the 
guildelines  were  too  specific,  that  the  Observers  would  feel  obliged 
to  find  "answers"  to  all  the  probes,  and  in  the  process  miss  important 
aspects  which  have  not  been  covered  in  the  outline.  We  would  therefore 
like  to  stress,  before  discussing  the  use  of  these  instruments,  that 
we  consider  them  a tool  which  may  aid  the  field  observer  in  his  task, 
and  not  an  exhaustive  list  of  everything  which  may  be  important  in  the 
program. 

The  following  anecdote  will  illustrate  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that 
the  guidelines  should  be  used  only  as  a tool.  A reporter  for  a major 
newspaper  was  given  the  assignment  to  cover  the  most  important  social 
wedding  of  the  year,  which  was  to  be  held  at  2:30  in  the  afternoon. 

When  he  arrived  back  at  his  office  at  3:30,  his  editor  asked  him  why 
he  was  back  so  soon.  "Well" , the  reporter  replied,  "Nothing  happened 
because  the  groom  didn't  show  up,  so  I left."  In  fact,  the  newspaper 
probably  would  be  much  more  interested  in  details  about  the  non- 
wedding than  the  wedding  itself  had  it  gone  off  without  a hitch.  We 
would  like  therefore  to  stress  that  if  something  happens  which  is  not 
included  in  these  guidelines,  it  probably  means  that  it  is  more 
important  than  if  everything  had  gone  according  to  design. 

The  guidelines  are  arranged  by  phases  which  may  occur  in  the  process 
of  the  change  agent  and  the  school  personnel  collaborating  in  a problem 
solving  or  innovating  process.  (You  will  note  that  this  is  the  first 
and  most  important  assumption  about  the  Field  Agent  role.  We  expect 
that  he  will  be  called  into  a school  primarily  to  help  solve  a problem 
or  to  help  a school  which  wishes  to  install  an  innovation.  If  this  is 
not  what  is  happening,  our  field  observers  job  will  be  to  determine 
what  is  happening,  and  why.)  These  phases  are: 

1)  Building  a Relationship  between  the  Field  Agent  and  the  Client 

2)  Diagnosing  the  Problem 

3)  Retrieving  Relevant  Information 

4)  Selecting  a Solution  or  Innovation 

5)  Developing  Supportive  Attitudes  and  Behaviors 
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6)  Maintaining  Impetus  for  the  Change 

7)  Stabilizing  the  Innovation 

8)  Creating  a Capacity  for  Self-Renewal 

9)  Field  Agent  Detaching  from, the  Client 

We  have  organized  the  guidelines  by  phases  primarily  because  we  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  get  a history  of  each  encounter  which  the  Field 
Agent  has  with  one  of  the  schools  which  we  select  for  case  studies  , 
rather  than  merely  gaining  information  about  the  important  issues  at 
stake.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  feel  that  the  issues  should  be  sub- 
ordinate to  the  history,  but  that  they  may  become  clearer  when  observed 
in  the  context  of  the  development  of  the  relationship  over  time. 

Although  nine  phases  have  been  included,  we  do  not  expect  that  they 
will  always  occur  in  the  order  presented  above,  or  that  they  will  always 
be  easily  distinguishable.  For  example,  it  may  be  impossible  to  dis- 
criminate finely  between  the  process  of  building  a relationship  and 
diagnosing  a problem,  because  in  many  cases  these  two  phases  will  occur 
simultaneously.  Or  in  another  case  the  Field  Agent  may  find  it  necessary 
to  begin  building  supportive  attitudes  toward  change  .before  the  problem 
can  be  fully  diagnosed,  if  there  are  many  interferences  with  the  diag- 
nostic process.  It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Field  Agent  will 
not  be  successful  in  every  case,  and  if  he  perceives  this  in  a school, 
he  may  begin  detaching  himself  very  early  in  the  process,  in  order  to 
more  effectively  allocate  his  limited  time.  The  Field  Observer  should 
not  try  to  force  the  data  into  these  phases  in  the  order  in  which  we  have 
listed  themj'  but  instead  note  where  and  how  the  phases  differ  from  the 
"ideal  type"  which  we  have  constructed  here. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  guidlines  do  not  instruct  the  Field 
Observer  about  many  things  which  are  important  in  the  interaction  between 
the  F.A.  and  the  client.  For  example,  we  do. not  specifically  ask  you 
to  record  all  the  interactions  and  comments  of  people  who  are  involved 
with  the  Field  Agent  in  a school,  or  what  goes  on  in  a meeting  between 
the  Field  Agent  and  others.  Instead,  we  have  assumed  that  you  will 
record  all  such  details  automatically,  as  you  would  have  done  had  we  not 
constructed  detailed  guildelines.  We  assume  that  as  Field  Observers 
you  are  aware  of  the  need  for  richness  and  depth  in  the  data  that  we 
collect,  and  will  not  be  distracted  from  this  purpose  by  the  outline. 

Not  all  of  the  items  in  the  guidelines  will  you  be  able  to  determine 
through  observation,  although  this  is  the  preferred  method.  If  the 
client  is  very  reserved,  it  may  be  difficult  to  get  any  impression  about 
what  he  thinks  of  the  Field  Agent  while  he  is  interacting  with  him, 
or  he  may  be  skilled  at  hiding  anxieties  which  he  has  about  the  problem 
or  the  solutions  and  innovations  being  considered.  In  such  cases , it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  Observer  to  use  interviewing  techniques  in 
order  to  gather  the  necessary  information.  We  have  deliberately  not 
drawn  up  probes  for  such  instances  under  the  assumption  that  these  cases 
will  be  quite  varied  in  their  nature;  and  that  the  Observers  will. 
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because  of  their  greater  familiarity  with  the  school,  be  able  to  deal 
with  sensitive  subjects  in  an  individualized  manner.  (If  interviewing 
is  used,  however,  a record  should  be  kept  of  all  probles  and  questions 
used.)  In  other  cases,  the  Observer  may  find  it  impossible  to  observe 
all  the  interactions  between  the  Field  Agent  and  the  Client.  If  this 
occurs,  which  will  hopefully  be  infrequently,  retrospective  interview- 
ing should  usually  be  done  with  the  Field  Agent  and  the  Client  individu- 
ally (the  telephone  may  be  used  in  many  cases)  in  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  have  different  recollections  about  what  happened. 

The  present  directives  do  not  cover  the  entire  case  history  which  we 
desire,  but  only  the  phase  of  the  encounter  between  the  Field  Agent 
and  the  school.  Following  this  encounter  phase  will  be  the  follow-up 
of  any  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  Field  Agent.  While  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  some  overlap  between  the  Encounter  Phase  and  the  Follow- 
up Phase,  because  of  the  long-term  nature  of  the  latter  phase  we  will 
develop  separate  guidelines  for  its  observation. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  above  discussion  of  the  guidelines , we  are 
giving  the  Observers  a very  free  hand  in  deciding  what  is  important 
and  how  detailed  information  should  be  gathered.  We  hope  that  this 
outline,  and  others  which  will  be  developed  in  the  future  as  the  need 
arises,  will  be  helpful  in  fulfilling  these  goals. 
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Phase  I 

BUILDING  A RELATIONSHIP 

A . Initiation  Process  : 

Try  to  find  out  who  initiated  the  contact  between  the  Field  Agent  and  the 
client  (for  example,  did  the  client  initiate  it,  or  the  F.A.,  or  a third 
party)  and  how  they  initiated  it  (directly,  indirectly  through  another 
person,  etc.)? 

Who  did  the  F.A.  first  see  when  he  came  to  the  school?  How  was  physical  access 
to  the  school  accomplished? 

B.  F.A.  's  Perceptions  and  Previous  Knowledge  about  the  Client 

Try  and  find  out  how  much  the  F.A.  knew  about  the  client  and  the  school 
before  he  went  there,  and  whether  this  knowledge  influenced  his  anticipa- 
tions about  what  kinds  of  problems  he  would  be  asked  to  deal  with,  what 
kind  of  relationships  he  would  have  with  the  client,  and  so  on. 

C.  Client's  Perceptions  and  Prior  Knowledge  about  the  F.A. 

Did  the  school  personnel  know  anything  about  the  F.A.  before  he  came  to  the 
school?  Did  they  have  any  preconceptions  about  what  the  role  of  the  F A. 
would  be?  Do  these  preconceptions  vary  between  the  school  personnel  if 
several  of  them  are  involved?  (For  example,  the  principal  might  have  a 
very  different  idea  about  what  he  wants  the  F.A.  to  do  than  an  individual 
teacher. . . ) 
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GUIDELINES  FOR  FIELD  OBSERVERS  OF 

THE  FIELD/RESOURCE  AGENT  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 


D.  Interactions  between  the  F.A.  and  the  Client 

1.  Initial  Encounter 

We  are  interested  in  several  dimensions  here:  l)  Who  takes  charge?  2)  Is 

the  relationship  formal  or  informal?  3)  Is  either  party  notably  active  or 
passive  in  the  interaction? 

You  should  also  take  notes  on  everything  that  is  done,  and  important  things 
that  are  said  during  this  initial  encounter. 

2.  Establishing  a cooperative  relationship  with  the  client 

Here  we  are  interested  primarily  in  techniques  that  the  F.A.  may  used  to 
establish  a good  relationship  with  the  client,  and  in  general  the  F.A.  *s 
style  of  presenting  himself.  For  example:  If  there  is  any  anxiety  on  the 

part  of  the  client,  how  does  the  F.A.  handle  it?  Does  the  F.A.  present 
himself  as  a Colleague,  a Messenger  to  the  State  Education  Agency,  an 
outside  Consultant , a Diagnostician  or  what?  Try  to  pick  up  key  phrases 
which  might  indicate  how  the  F.A.  is  presenting  himself. 
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D-2  Continued 


Also,  how  does  the  client  present  himself?  As  a Colleague?  a passive  User 
of  information?  A Skeptic? 

Try  to  catch  the  quality  of  the  relationship  as  it  develops.  Try  and  pick 
up  what  the  client’s  orientation  to  innovation  and  experimentation  is. 


Terras  of  Work  Involvement/  Contract  between  the  F.A.  and  the  Client 

Is  there  any  discussion  of  how  involved  the  F.A.  will  be  with  the  school? 

Any  difference  between  the  amount  of  time  the  F.A.  indicates  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  spend,  and  the  amount  the  client  would  like  him  to  spend?  Who 
is  responsible  for  what,  and  for  how  long? 

If  a "contact'* 1 2 3  is  established,  is  it  implicit  or  explicit? 

Who  is  most  active  in  establishing  such  a "contract"? 

(You  will  probably  want  to  determine  afterwards , with  each  person  individually 
how  involved  they  expect  to  be  in  this  relationship,  and  how  involved  they 
expect  the  others  to  be. ) 


Depth  of  Personal  Involvement 

We  want  to  find  out  the  degree  to  which  the  F.A.  and  the  client  are  personally 
involved  in  the  problem  and  change  process  being  considered,  and  the  degree 
to  which  they  project  this  involvement.  Do  they  have  a stake  in  it? 

For  example:  How  much  time  does  the  F.A.  spend  trying  to  "get  inside"  what 

is  going  on  in  the  school?  Does  he  seem  to  treat  this  as  routine,  or  is  he 
really  concerned  about  the  individual  aspects  of  the  problem?  Does  the 
client  want  the  F.A.  to  "get  inside  the  school",  or  would  he  prefer  a 
superficial  consultation? 


Personal  need  and  Motiviations  of  the  Role  Partners 

These  issues,  for  the  most  part,  will  have  to  be  determined  by  probes  rather 
than  by  observation.  What  we  want  to  find  out  is  the  personal  needs  of  the 
F.A.  and  his  clients,  and  the  factors  which  motivated  the  school  to  request 
the  services  of  the  F.A.  For  example: 

1.  F.A,  commitment  to  project  - How  important  is  this  project  to  the  F.A., 
relative  to  other  things  that  he  is  involved  in?  For  example,  does  he 
feel  that  it  might  be  a "test  case"? 

2.  F.A.  need  for  approval,  friendship  - does  the  F.A.  seem  to  have  a high 
need  for  school  personnel  to  like  him? 

3.  Does  the  F.A.  think  that  it  is  important  that  he  have  lots  of  personal 
influence  over  the  problem  solving  process,  or  does  he  see  himself 
primarily  as  a guide? 


G.  Continued 
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4.  Client's  motivation  for  contacting  the  F.A.  - dissatisfaction  with  some- 
thing in  school  or  classroom?  Feeling  that  it  might  be  done  better? 
Internal  requirements  of  some  sort,  such  as  overload  of  pupils?  Or  are 
the  primary  motivations  "non-rational"?  What  does  the  client  see  in  it 
for  himself? 

5.  Client's  self-image  as  innovator  - Pro,  Anti,  or  Unsure? 

6.  Client's  role  defensiveness  - Does  the  client  have  any  strong  protective 

feelings  about  his  work,  the  school,  or  himself?  Does  he  seem  to  be 
afraid  to  have  the  R.A.  probing  too  deeply?  Any  hostility? 

7.  Client  need  for  approval,  friendship  - (same  as  for  F.A.  - see  above) 

8.  Client  need  for  recognition  - Does  the  client  seem  to  feel  that  cooperat 

ing  with  the  F.A.  will  earn  him  "credits"  elsewhere  - with  colleagues 

or  a superior? 


PHASE  II 

DIAGNOSING  THE  PROBLEM 

We  are  interested  here  not  only  in  the  final  diagnosis  itself,  but  in  the  process 
by  which  the  diagnosis  is  reached;  for  instance,  cause  and  effect  models,  the 
relationships  between  the  F.A.  and  the  Client  during  the  diagnosis,  problems 
which  arise,  and  so  on. 

A.  Gaining  the 'client's  cooperation  - Just  because  the  F.A.  has  been  admitted 
to  the  school  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  will  have  easy  access  to 
the  real  problems  which  motivated  the  client  to  request  his  services.  What 
we  are  interested  in  here  is  the  ease  with  which  the  F.A.  is  able  to  get  the 
client  to  discuss  the  problems  objectively,  and  the  techniques  which  he 
uses  to  facilitate  this . 

1.  Does  the  R.A.  try  to  re-orient  the  client  from  solutions  to  problems? 

For  example,  if  the  client  presents  a solution  .(e«g* , we  want  to  try 
team  teaching  here)  does  the  F.A.  attempt  to  find  out  why,  and  redirect 
the  client's  attention  toward  the  reasons  why  he  might  feel  the  need 
for  team  teaching?  Or  does  he  just  accept  the  client's  definition  of 
the  solution? 

2.  Is  the  client  defensive  about  this?  How  does  the  F.A.  handle  it? 

B.  The  Definition  Process  --  Because  the  aspects  of  the  problem  which  are 
seen  as  important  by  either  party  will  affect  the  analysis  of  the  situation 
and  ultimately  the  conclusion,  what  we  are  searching  for  here  is  the  implicit 
coding  schemes  used  by  the  parties,  information-gathering  procedure,  types 

of  resources  used,  to  gather  information,  etc. 


Continued 


1.  Do  they  try  to  place  the  problem  in  the  context  of  the  school  and/or 
community? 

2.  Is  the  problem  ,just  a sympton  of  a larger  problem  in  the  school? 

If  so,  is  this  brought  out  by  either  party  and  discussed? 

3.  Is  any  implicit  coding  scheme  used?  For  example,  either  the  client  or 

the  F.A.  may  see  this  problem  as  falling  into  a general  class  of 
problems  which  face  schools,  such  as  administrative  problems,  communica- 
tion problems,  etc. 

4.  Is  there  any  attempt  to  look  at  the  causes  of  the  problem?  If  so,  do 
they  see  only  one  cause  or  multiple  causes?  What  is  their  implicit 

or  explicit  cause  and  effect  model?  What  we  are  trying  to  get  at  here 

is  the  diagnostic  orientation  of  the  F.A.  and  the  client.  Where  do 

they  start  their  analysis?  What  do  they  look  at  next?  What  sorts  of 
factors  will  they  take  into  consideration?  What  sorts  of  factors  do 
they  fail  to  consider? 

5 . Do  they  gather  information  which  might  help  them  diagnose  the  problem? 

If  so,  what  is  it,  and  where  do  they  go  to  get  it?  We  are  particularly 
interested  in  finding  out  whether  they  use  expert  resources  in  conjunc- 
tion with  complex  problems . 

6.  Is  an  inventory  made  of  situational  restraints  and  opportunities,  for 
example,  system  goals,  system  structure,  openness  of  communications, 
resources  and  potential  rewards  which  the  system  can  give  its  members? 

Is  this  done  by  the  F.A.  alone,  or  by  the  F.A.  and  client  together? 

7.  Do  any  difficulties  arise  in  defining  the  problem? 

Is  there  any  discrepancy  between  the  client  and  the  F.A.?  If  50,  how 
is  this  handled?  Are  there  problems  of  communication? 


The  Relationship  between  the  F.A.  and  the  Client  during  the  Definition  Phase 

Here  we  are  interested  in  such  issues  as  l)  who' dominates  this  phase? 

2)  How  cooperative  are  the  parties?  3)  Do  any  anxieties  or  resistances  arise 
on  either  side?  4)  The  general  quality  of  the  relationship;  5)  The  images 
which  each  party  tries  to  present  of  his  role,  his  capabilities,  his  involve- 
ment, etc. 


We  would  like  you  to  note  any  comments  which  you  have  about  this  phase  which 
you  may  feel  have  not  been  adequately,  covered  in  our  format.  Has  anything 
particularly  impressed  you  about  the  definition  of  the  problem?  About  the 
Field  Agent?  About  the  school  or  its  personnel?  Has  anything  unusual  arisen? 
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PHASE  III 

RETRIEVING  RELEVANT  INFORMATION 

Here  we  are  concerned  not  only  with  the  process  of  getting  information  from 
expert  sources , but  with  the  interpretation  and  translation  of  research 
findings  or  other  types  of  knowledge. 

A . Contacting  Sources  of  Information 

Does  the  R.A  contact  the  State  Information  Retrieval  Center?  If  so,  how? 
How  accurately  does  he  specify  the  problem  when  he  contacts  them? 

Are  any  other  sources  contacted?  Local  experts?  Staff  at  intermediate 
education  districts,  regional  resource  centers,  Universities?  Friends? 
Another  F.A.? 

B.  The  Relationship  between  the  F.A.  and  the  Information  Retrieval  Center 


1.  V/hat  does  the  F.A.  think  about  the  center?  Helpful?  Not  so  helpful? 
Does  he  feel  that  they  are  an  important  part  of  his  job? 

2.  Does  the  F.A.  promise  information  to  the  client  before  he  is  sure  that 
he. can  get  it  from  the  Information  Retrieval  Center? 

3.  Does  the  F.A.  play  an  active  role  in  suggesting  where  Technical 
Assistance  Teams  or  Consultants  from  the  State  Agency  might  be  Useful? 


C.  F.A.'S  Use  of  Information 


1.  How  carefully  does  the  F.A.  read  what  is  received  from  the  center?  Does 
he  feel  that  the  primary  responsibility  for  interpreting  the  informa- 
tion rests  with  him,  or  with  the  client,  or  is  it  a mutual  responsi- 
bility? 

2.  How  well  is  the  R.A.  able  to  interpret  the  output?  Is  he  able  to  adapt 
it  to  a particular  situation?  Is  he  able  to  move  from  abstractions  to 
conci-ete  propositions?  Is  he  able  to  tie  together  the  results  of  several 
pieces  of  research,  or  does  he  not  see  this  as  part  of  his  function? 

3.  Does  the  F.A.  accept  the  data  or  other  information  with  unquestioning 
trust,  or  does  he  try  to  evaluate  its  reliability  or  usefulness  with 
regard  to  the  client's  particular  setting? 

4.  Are  there  any  problems  of  communication?  What? 


D.  Client's  Use  of  Information 


# 
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Look  at  the  same  items  mentioned  under  TT-C. 
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E,  Client  Activities  in  Gathering  and  Interpreting  Information 

1.  Does  the  Client  attempt  to  gather  any  information  independently  of  the 

F.A.?  For  example,  does  he  contact  local  experts  on  his  own  initiative? 
(or  had  he  already  done  so  before  he  called  in  the  F.A.?) 

2.  Does  the  client  use  sources  other  than  the  F.A.  to  help  interpret  the 
information?  In  other  words,  does  the  information  process  take  place 
within  a social  network  of  co-workers,  or  is  it  restricted  to  the  client 
and  the  F.A.?  Do  others  learn  about  and  benefit  from  the  information 
received  by  the  original  requester? 


F.  Relations  between  the  client  and  the  F.A.  during  this  Phase. 

1.  We  would  like  a description  of  the  relationship  between  the  client  and 
the  F.A.,  including  such  things  as  l)  whether  they  work  together,  and 
if  so,  how  they  interpret  the  information  2)  who  dominates  this  phase 
3)  whether  they  are  satisfied  with  what  the  other  is  doing  at  this 
point,  and  reasons  for  satisfaction/dissatisfaction. 

2.  Are  there  any  problems  in  interpreting  the  information? 

For  example,  one  or  both  parties  may  feel  that  the  information  is  not 
relevant;  or  they  may  have  trouble  agreeing  on  an  interpretation;  or 
there  may  be  outside  interferences  which  impede  an  objective  interpre- 
tation. How  are  these  difficulties  handled,  if  they  occur? 


G.  General  Comments  by  the  Observer 

As  well  as  having  a detailed  description  of  the  process  of  retrieving  and 
interpreting  the  information,  we  would  like  to  have  your  feelings  about 
what  has  gone  on,  particularly  if  something  has  not  been  noted  in  the 
sections  above  We  would  be  particularly  interested  in  a characterization 
of  the  information  seeking/using  behavior  of  all  parties. 
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PHASE  IV 

SELECTING  A SOLUTION  OR  INNOVATION 

Here  we  assume  that  the  research  findings  have  been  translated  into 
language  which  is  applicable  to  the  local  situation.  We  are  now  interested 
in  finding  out  by  what  process  alternative  solutions  are  presented,  and  how 
one  appropriate  solution  is  selected  from  among  these.  • In  some  cases  the 
process  of  developing  alternatives  will  not  be  applicable,  since  the  infor- 
mation received  will  contain  the  alternatives.  For  example,  if  the  school 
has  a reading  problem,  they  may  receive  from  the  information  center  several 
techniques  that  have  been  developed  to  deal  with  that  problem.  However , in 
some  cases,  developing  alternatives  may  not  be  so  easy. 
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A.  Involvement  of  the  F.A.  in  the  Selection  Process  - Presumably,  since  the 
F.A. 's  time  is  limited,  he  will  be  more  active  in  some  instances,  where 
problems  and  information  are  perhaps  more  complex,  than  in  others. 

1.  How  involved  does  he  feel? 

Here  we  will  be  interested  in  such  things  as  the  criteria  which  he  uses 
to  decide  how  involved  he  will  be,  whether  he  feels  that  he  has  some 
stake  in  the  client’s  choice  of  a solution,  and  whether  he  feels  that 

there  is  one  correct  solution.  This  is  a very  qualitative  issue,  and 
hard  to  pinpoint,  but  try  to  pick  up  his  personal  orientation  to 
the  problem,  as  in  I-F. 

2.  YJhat  is  his  behavioral  involvement? 

Here  we  want  to  know  whether  he  is  active  in  helping  to  define  the 
alternatives  and  choose  a solution j whether  he  tries,  either  overtly 
or  covertly  to  influence  the  choices  made  by  the  client,  whether  he 
works  through  problems  and  alternatives  in  a collegial  manner,  or 
whether  he  leaves  the  client  by  himself. 

3 Does  the  client  appear  to  be  overly  dependent  on  the  F.A.  in  either 
defining  alternatives,  or  choosing  a solution? 


B.  Defining  Alternatives 


Here  we  are  interested  in  what  alternatives  are  defined,  what  process  is 
used  to  reach  these  alternatives,  whether  the  client  and  the  F.A.  are 
comfortable  in  handling  alternatives,  or  whether  discussing  alternatives 
is  merely  a formality. 


C .  Criteria  for  Choosing  a Solution 

1.  YJhat  apsects  of  the  situation,  the  client  and  the  alternative  solutions 
are  taken  into  account?  In  assessing  feasibility,  do  they  look  not 
only  at  financial  and  staffing  problems,  but  also  at  the  effects  of 
each  solution  on  the  school  as  an  organization,  on  the  relations  of  the 
staff  to  each  other,  on  the  relations  of  the  school  to  the  community 
and  so  on?  Is  "feasibility"  used  to  screen  out  alternatives  which 

are  "too  innovative"?  Is  there  any  controversy  about  feasibility? 

2.  Exploration  of  alternatives  — here  we  are  interested  in  several  issues: 

1)  Is  any  attempt  made  to  gather  more  information  about  alternatives, 
such  as  site  visits  to  innovating  schools,  or  calling  in  consultants?  • 

2)  What  is  done  to  assess  the  potential  benefits  of  change,  and  in 
what  detail  is  this  analyzed?  3)  Is  the  solution  or  program  adapted 
to  the  specific  school?  Y/ho  does  this?  4)  Is  a trial  demonstration 
period  set  up?  If  so,  what  are  the  plans  for  this? 

f. 
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Technical  Assistance/Consulting  Teams 


Are  T.A.  teams  called  in  at  any  point  during  this  phase  (or  other  phases)? 
If  so:  l)  who  decided  to  call,  them  in,  2)  what  was  the  reason  for  calling 

them  in,  3)  what  is  the  relationship  between  the  consultants  and  the  F.A.? 
4)  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  consultants  and  the  client? 

We  will  be  interested  in  such  things  as  whether  the  consultants  build  on 
the  work  already  done  by  the  client  and  the  R.A.,  whether  the  F.A.  works 
with  the  consultants  or  detaches  himself  from  the  school  at  this  point, 
where  'they  are  from  and  what  they  do  while  they  are  there. 


Installing  the  Innovation 

1.  What  sorts  of  changes  are  required  for  installing  the  innovation? 

How  many  people  in  the  school  will  these  changes  affect?  etc. 

2.  Are  there  any  difficulties  in  installing  the  innovation,  such  as 
difficulties  in  getting  supplies,  difficulties  in  obtaining  cooperation 
from  relevant  individuals,  difficulties  arising  from  disruption  of  the 
school,  etc.?  How  willing  is  the  school  to  make  the  necessary  adjust-  . 
ments  in  meeting  these  problems? 


PHASE  V 

DEVELOPING  SUPPORTIVE  ATTITUDES  AMD  BEHAVIORS 

This  phase  will  not  always  come  after  installation,  or  at  any  one  particular 
point.  It  will  be  most  important  when  the  planned  innovation  affects  more 
than  one  person  in  the  school  and/or  where  it  has  implications  for  the 
philosophy  of  education  or  some  other  aspect  where  emotional  feelings  of 
either  staff,  students  or  community  may  be  aroused.  What  interests  us 
here  is  how  difficult  it  is  to  develop  support,  how  it  is  done,  and  to  what 
extent  the  F.A.  is  involved  in  this  phase. 

Sources  of  Dissatisfaction  and  Potential  Interference 


For  example,  we  would  like  to  know  how  much  potential  hostility  is  perceived 
by  various  parties  such  as  the  F.A.,  the  principal,  teachers,  etc.;  what 
groups  is  it  necessary  to  work  with  in  developing  supportive  attitudes  and 
behaviors;  and  what,  specifically,  are  the  sources  of  interference? 

Tactic3  Used  to  Raise  Support 

This  might  involve  such  things  as  a publicizing  program  to  the  community, 
trying  to  involve  the  teachers  in  program  planning,  having  a meeting  with 
parents  whose  children  will  be  affected,  etc.  Whatever  the  tactics,  how 
adequate  are  they? 
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C . How  Involved  is  the  F.A.  in  Planning  or  Executing  Support  Tactics 

You  should  look  at  issues  of  personal  involvement  and  motivation  I-F  and 
I-G).  (IV-A.  ) 

Does  he  initiate,  help  to  plan,  point  out  areas  of  possible  resistance  which 
the  client  himself  has  not  perceived,  etc.? 


PHASE  VI 

MAIHTAPIING  IMPETUS  FOR  CHANGE 

There  is  a tendency  for  innovations  to  be  installed  with  a flourish,  and 
then  to  fade  away  or  be  modified  to  the  extent  that  they  are  no  longer 
innovative.  This  may  be  particularly  true  when  the  source  of  innovation 
is  an  outside  consultant,  or  when  there  is  not  enough  support  for  the 
innovation.  What  we  want  to  know  is  whether  this  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, whether  it  is  seen  as  a problem,  what  is  done  to  maintain  interest 
and  cooperation,  and  who  is  involved  in  this  phase. 

A . Is  This  a Problem,  and  If  So,  Is  It  Perceived  as  a Problem  by  Any  Party?  Who? 

1.  What  kinds  of  activities  are  planned,  if  any,  to  help  maintain  enthusiasm 
about  the  innovation,  or  change  in  general?  This  might,  for  example, 
involve  monthly  meetings  of  teachers  who  are  affected  to  report  on  how 
well  they  are  doing,  newsletters  to  the  community,  outside  evaluations 

of  how  well  the  school  is  doing,  periodic  school-wide  self  examination, 
etc. 

2.  Who  is  involved  in  this  phase? 

The  Superintendent  - he  might  make  a point  of  visiting  schools  who 
have  innovated,  to  pat  them  on  the  back,  give  approval. 

The  Principal  - might  work  individually  with  teachers , with  groups  of 
teachers,  or  with  segments  of  the  community. 

The  F.A.  - may  revisit  the  school  to  give  encouragement,  or  make  added 
suggestions  after  the  change  has  gone  into  effect. 

Innovating  teachers  - may  talk  about  the  innovation  to  other  teachers, 
encourage  them  to  try  it. 


B.  Is  The  Original  Change  Used  by  Anyone  as  a Springboard  for  Further  Changes  ? 

In  other  words,  is  this  change  seen  by  either  the  school  personnel  or  the 
F.A.  as  the  first  step,  or  is  it  a final  step?  Find  out  for  all  affected 
people . 
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C . Involvement  of  the  F.A.  in  This  Phase 

1.  How  personally  involved  is  the  F.A.  in  this  stage?  (See  other  sections 
on  involvement  - I-F,  I-G,  IV-A). 

2.  Does  the  F.A.  initiate  his  involvement  in  this  phase,  or  does  he  become 
involved  at  the  request  of  the  client?  (VJhat  we  are  trying  to  get  at 
here  is  whether  or  not  the  client  is  dependent  on  the  F.A. , or  whether 
he  feels  self-sufficient  in  this  area.) 

3.  Does  the  F.A.  help  to  plan  tactics  to  aid  in  maintaining  the  impetus 
for  change? 


PHASE  VH 
— “ ✓ 

STABILIZING  THE  INNOVATION 

What  we  are  interested  in  here  is  whether  the  innovation  appears  to  have 
become  an  accepted  fact  in  the  school  and  community  after  a reasonable 
period  of  time. 

If  it  is  not  stablized,  what  are  the  reasons  for  its  failure?  (Question 
all  of  the  people  who  have  been  involved,  at  any  point  on  this  issue).  If 
it  is  a success,  find  out  how  satisfied  all  those  involved  are  with  it. 


PHASE  VIII 

CREATING  A CAPACITY  FOR  SELF  RENEWAL 

Again,  this  phase  will  probably  not  be  a separate  one.  It  is,  in  fact,  more 
likely  to  be  an  integral  part  of  each  of  the  other  phases.  What  interests 
us  is  the  extent  to  which  the  F.A.  attempts  to  create  an  increased  problem- 
solving capability  in  the  client  and  in  the  school.  "Self -Renewal"  refers 
to  the  ability  of  the  client  to  generalize  his  insights  from  this  problem 
situation  to  future  problem  situations.  Clearly,  you  will  not  be  able  to 
get  any  hard-and-fast  answers  to  a question  of  this  sort,  but  there  may  be 
indications  of  it  in  the  interactions  between  the  F.A.  and  the  client,  and 
in  the  client’s  behavior. 

A . Does  the  F.A.  try  to  Help  the  Client  Set  Up  Semi-Permanent  or  Permanent 

Systems  for  Encouraging  On-Going  Self -Assessment  or  Change  in  the  School? 

Or  does  he  not  see  this  as  an  important  part  of  his  function? 

1.  How  does  the  F.A.  go  about  doing  this?  For  example: 

a)  he  might  encourage  creating  rewards  for  innovativeness,  such  as  public 
praise  from  a superior. 
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b.  he  might  encourage  getting  the  vhole  school  involved  in  the  innova- 
tion. process,  even  if  it  is  a small  change. 

c.  He  might  encourage  setting  up  organizational  bodies  in  charge  of 
regular  evaluations  of  school  goals,  how  well  they  are  meeting  the 
goals,  what  areas  might  be  examined  for  change,  etc. 

d.  He  might  encourage  schools  which  have  a successful  innovation  to 
demonstrate  what  they  have  done. 


PHASE  IX  , 

DETACHING  FROM  THE  CLIENT 

This  too  may  occur  at  any  stage.  VJhat  we  want  to  know  is  when  the  F.A. 
begins  to  detach  himself  from  the  client,  whether  the  client  resists  his 
detaching  himself  or  encourages  it,  how  it  is  done,  and  so  on.  How  much 
follow-up  does  the  F.A.  give  to  a school  with  which  he  has  had  contact? 
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EVALUATION  OF  PILOT  STATE  DISSEMINATION  PROGRAM 


Columbia  University 


November  11,  1970 


Guidelines  for  Field  Agent  Use  of  the  Tape  Recorder 

We  hope  that  using  a tape  recorder  will  make  the  job  of  keeping 
an  account  of  your  activities  less  onerous  and  time  consuming.  If  you 
familiarize  yourself  with  the  sheet  of  questions  on  the  attached  page, 
we  expect  that  you  will  be  able  to  do  your  recording  while  you  are 
driving  to  or  from  a school,  or  home  from  work  at  night.  The  tape  recorder 
will  replace  the  earlier  Field  Agent  Daily  Log,  which  you  received  in 
Missouri. 

As  an  example  of  how  the  tape  recorder  may  be  used,  let  us  examine 
a hypothetical  day  in  the  life  of  a Field  Agent.  You  have  received  a call 
or  a letter  from  teacher  X,  in  a school  which  is  about  25  miles  from  your 
office.  She  is  having  a problem  with  a small  number  of  under-achieving 
students  in  her  classroom,  and  wonders  if  you  could  help  her.  You  have 
discussed  this  with  her  briefly  over  the  phone,  and  have  found  out  that 
the  children  in  question  are  from  Mexican-American  families,  are  about  a 
grade-leyel  behind  the  other  students  in  her  class,  and  are  having  particular 
difficulties  with  English  and  spelling.  Her  class  is  a sixth  grade  one. 

As  you  are  driving  to  the  school,  you  might  record  this  information, 
along  with  other  items,  such  as  what  you  know  about  the  principal,  the 
school  district , some  of  the  other  problems  in  the  school  district,  and 
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your  impressions  of  what  you  think  that  you  will  need  to  find  out  before  A 
you  can  help  teacher  X.  This  should  take  no  more  than, a few  minutes. 

After  your  visit  to  the  school,  when  you  are  driving  elsewhere, 
you  might  again  turn  on  the  tape  recorder,  and  report  such  things  as  who 
you  saw,  what  was  discussed,  how  sincere  the  teacher  was.  in  wanting  to 
handle  the  problem,  what  the  atmosphere  in  the  school  was  like,  and  other 
general  impressions  about  what  you  did  when  you  were  there. 

On  other  days,  you  may  find  that  you  will  be  spending  most  of  your 
time  in  your  office  , catching  up  on  paper  work.  When  you  go  home  in  the 
evening,  you  might  record  what  kinds  of  things  were  handled,  how  your  day 
was  organized,  what  kinds  of  problems  or  issues  you  are  tackling  in  the 
office  and  so  on. 

We  would  like  to  make  it  very  clear  that  we  are  looking  for  more 
than  merely  what  you  did  - we  would  also  like  to  know  how  you  felt  about  it. 
If  you  went  to  a school  did  you  feel  that  you  made  a "hit" , or  are  you 
worried  that  the  client  is  skeptical  about  what  you  can  do  for  him?  If 
you  spent  a day  in  the  office,  did  you  manage  to  iron  out  a problem  which 
has  been  worrying  you  for  a couple  of  days , or  did  it  just  seem  to  get  more 
complicated?  This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  asking  you  to  do  ah  in-depth 
analysis  of  your  every  move , or  that  we  expect  you  to  comment  on  everything 
that  you  did,  but  it  will  be  very  helpful  to  us  in  understanding  the  Field 
Agent  role  if  we  can  get  qualitative  material  about  your  work  life. 

These  tapes  will  be  given  to  our  Field  Observers  who  will  send  them 
directly  to  us.  Since  some  of  the  State  Project  Directors  have  requested 
that  we  keep  track  of  the  day-to-day  activities  of  the  Field  Agents  for 
them,  we  will  summarize  the  activities  in  some  and  send  these  summaries  to 
them.  They  will  not,  however,  be  sent  full  transcripts  of  the  tapes.  This 
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decision  was  made  to  ensure  that  you  would  not  feel  reluctant  about  expressing 
your  feelings  about  a particular  visit,  or  school,  or  the  State  agency.  If 
you  feel  that  you  have  said  anything  which  you  would  prefer  were  kept  confi- 
dential, you  may  note  this  on  the  tape.  (if  you  have  indicated  that  you 
would  like  a statement  to  be  confidential,  it  may  be  used  in  our  reports, 
but  it  will  be  used  in  such  a way  that  you  will  not  be  identifiable.  ) 

We  feel  that  this  will  be  a satisfactory  arrangement  for  everyone, 
and  hope  that  you  may  even  enjoy  keeping  your  verbal  diary. 


QUESTION  GUIDES  FOR  TAPE  RECORDED  LOG 


I.  Who  did  you  see  today?  Give  names,  positions,  whether  they  were 
groups  or  individuals,  etc.  This  should  be  done  not  only  for 
your  clients,  if  you  were  holding  publicity  meetings)  but  also 
for  people  who  come  into  your  office  to  talk  about  the  project, 
and  others  who  may  be  connected  in  some  way  (such  as  the  Stat.e 
Project  Director). 

II.  Where  did  you  see  them?  Did  you  visit  a school,  and  if  so  where? 
What  kind  of  school  is  it,  what  is  the  community  like,  and  so  on. 
If,  for  example,  you  visited  with  a Superintendent,  was  it  in 
your  office,  or  did  you  go  to  him? 

III.  What  happened? 

a.  If  it  was  a meeting  with  a group,  or  an  individual  other  than 
a client,  what  was  the  purpose  of  the  meeting?  What  happened 
during  the  meeting?  What  were  the  outcomes  of  the  meeting?  Did 
any  problems  arise?  Did  you  learn  anything  new  or  significant, 
and  if  so  what? 

b.  If  it  was  a visit  with  a client: 


Building  a l)  How  was  the  contact  made?  If  it  was  your  first  visit , how 

relationship  did  you  go  about  building  a relationship  with  the  client?  At 

whose  initiative  did  you  visit?  Were  you  satisfied  with  the 
meeting? 
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Identifying 
the  problem 

2)  If  the  client  requested  your  help,  how  did  you  go  about 
identifying  the  problem?  Was  it  difficult  or  easy  to  identify 
the  problem?  What  is  the  problem?  Do  you  think  that  you  and 
the  client  will  be  able  to  handle  it  easily,  or  is  it  a major 
problem?  Did  the  client  have  a clear  cut  notion  of  what  the 
problem  was,  or  did  he  want  your  help  in  defining  it?  etc. 

Getting 

3)  How  did/will  you  go  about  retrieving  information?  What 

. information 

resources  will/have  you  used?  What  kind  of  information  did 
you  get  back,  if  you  have  received  any?  Do  you  think  that 
the  information  was  useful?  ' Have  any  problems  arisen  in  trying 
to  retrieve  information? 

Using 

information 

i|)  What  did  you  and  the  client  do_  with  the  information  after 
you  had  received  it?  Did  you  go  over  it  together?  Did  the 
information  help  you  to  determine  solutions  to  the  problem? 
What  kinds  of  alternative  solutions  were  identified?  What 
is  being  done  to  implement  a solution.  Are  there  any  problems 
in  choosing  or  implementing  a solution? 

c.  If  you  were  working  alone  in  your  office,  what  kinds  of  activites 
were  you  occupied  with?  Writing  reports?  Reading  information  for 
the  client?  Clearing  up  administrative  problems?  Did  any  new 
problems  arise?  Did  you  solve  any  old  problems? 


IV.  How  do  you  feel  about  what  happened  during  the  day?  Did  anything 
happen  that  made  you  feel  really  discouraged?  Anything  that 
made  you  feel  that  you  had  been  successful  at  something?  Was  it 
a fairly  routine  or  an  exciting  day?  Are  you  getting  a better 
idea  of  the  best  way  to  do  the  job?  Are  you  feeling  self-confident 
or  not? 
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INDEXING  SCHEME  FOR 
QUALITATIVE  OBSERVATIONS 

I.  Needs,  problems  identified 

II.  Field  Agents 

II .  1 . Inter  act  ion 

11. 1.  a.  Interaction  among  field  agents 

11.1. b.  Interaction  with  other  project  staff 

11.1. c.  Interaction  between  field  agents  and  clients 

11.1. c.l.  General  Comments 

11.1. c. 2.  Input  interaction 

11.1. c. 3.  Output  interaction 

11.1. c. 4.  Processing  problems 

11.1. d.  Technical  Assistance  Teams,  Consultants 

11.1. e.  Interaction  with  Intermediate  Agency 

11.1. f.  Interaction  with  USOE,  SEA,  R&D,  etc. 

II*  2 . Marginality Integration Cooptation/Domination 

II.  3.  Understanding  of  Program  Goals 

II. U.  Job  definitions 

II.  5*  ■ Selection  of  Clients 

11. 6.  < Retrieval 

III . Retrieval  Staff 

111.1.  Interaction 

111.1. a.  Interaction  between  retrieval  staff  and  other  project  members 

111.1. b.  Interaction  with  SEA/ Consultants  /Other  organizations 

III  .2.  Marginality Integration Cooptation/Domination 

111. 3.  Understanding  of  Goals 

111. 4.  Job  definitions 

III.  5*  Processing  problems 

111. 6.  Bookkeeping,  filing,  storage  of  information 

III.  7*  Dissemination  problems 

IV.  Project  Director 

IV  .1.  Interaction/Relations /Supportive ness 

IV. 1. a.  Interaction  with  project  staff 

IV.l.b.  Interaction  with  SEA 

IV.l.c.  Interaction  with  other  organizations  — USOE,  R&D  Centers,  etc. 

IV .  2 . Marginality Integration Cooptation/Domination 

IV.  3*  Understanding  of  Goals,  New  goals 

IV. 4.  'Job  definitions,  style  of  leadership,  director's  role 

IV.  Selection  among  clients 

IV.  6.  Other  managerial  problems,  issues,  topics 

V.  Attitudes  toward  Educational  Research/Research  Establishment 

V.l.  Among  project  staff 

V.2.  Among  clients 
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VI. 

Training 

;i 

V 

VII. 

Field  Observers 

1 

)< 

VII. 1. 
VII. 2. 
VII.  3. 
VII.it, 

Attitude  of  project  staff  toward  field  observer 
Field  observer  interventions 

Other  problems  (administrative,  role  problems,  etc.) 
Evaluation  project  in  general,  or  specific  issues 

i 

y 

•1 

■3 

VIII. 

Clients 

3 

VIII. 1. 
VIII.  2. 
VIII.  3. 
VIII.lt. 
VIII.  5- 
VIII. 6. 
VIII. 7. 

Utilization  of  information 

"Self- renewal,"  assumption  of  responsibility  to  seek  info. 
Comments  about  project 
Client  Characteristics 

Absorption  of  material  — reading,  assimilation 
Evaluation  of  material  — quality,  relevance 
Awareness 

1 

i 

IX. 

Format  of  Information  (abstracts,  packets,  etc.) 

j 

I 
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(A  set  of  instructions  regarding  each  category  were 

provided  for  the  coders.  See  the  following  pages.)  \ 
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CODING  SCHEME 


Needs,  problems  identified  — ve  are  still  interested  in  a list  of 

the  needs  and  problems  which  are  picked  up. 

N 

How  are  the  problems  identified? 

Who  identified  or  initiated  the  problem/need? 

Field  Agents 

l)  Too  much  communication  — Too  little  communication 

Vagueness  of  communication  — Clarity  of  communication 

a)  Communication  among  F.A.s 

When  does  this  occur,  for  what  reason,  etc. 

Note  any  expressions  of  sentiment  about  communication, 
such  as  wanting  more,  not  feeling  that  it  is  worthwhile, 
etc. 

b)  Communication  between  the  F.A.  and  other  project  staff 
(Direct  F.A.  initiated  communication  with  retrieval  staff 
or  project  director) 

Please  note,  if  possible,  the  nature  of  the  communication, 
the  motivation  for  initiating  the  communication,  and  any 
feelings  about  communication  with  the  retrieval  staff  or 
the  project  director 

c)  Communication  between  F.A.  and  clients 

1)  general  comments,  observations  made  by  any  person  con- 
nected with  the  project  about  F.A.  style,  mode  of 
operation,  etc. 

2)  input  communication  — i.e.  observations  about  gaining 
access  or  diagnosing  problems  or  needs,  evidence  of 
passivity  or  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  F.A.  in  this 
phase 

3)  output  communication  — i.e.  observations  about  inter- 
pretation of  material,  followup  with  clients,  and 
attempts  to  implement  innovations,  evidence  of  passivity- 
initiative  on  the  part  of  the  F.A.  in  this  stage. 

4)  processing  problems  — observations  about  the  inapplica- 
cability  of  material,  difficulties  in  innovating,  etc. 
Evaluations  of  material  received  by  client  or  F.A. 


d)  Technical  assistance  teams  (observations  which  do  not  fit 
under  II. 1 c) 

2)  Marginality  — Integration  — Cooptation/Domination 

Symptoms  of  marginality:  feelings  of  insecurity,  feeling  that 
the  F.A.  is  not  part  of  a network,  is  expendable,  lack  of  knowl- 
edge about  things  that  are  going  on  that  he  should  be  aware  of, 
lack  of  respect  on  the  part  of  clients  for  his  ability  to  handle 
their  problem,  etc. 

Symptoms  of  integration:  feelings  that  he  is  part  of  a network, 

that  he  understands  what  is  going  on  in  his  area  and  the  project, 
feeling  of  security,  having  people  that  he  can  go  to  to  discuss 
his  problems,  etc. 

Symptoms  of  cooptation/domination:  (over-integration)  over- 

reliance on  sources  of  support  within  any  part  of  the  school 
system  or  project ' system,  spending  all  of  his  time  on  one  per- 
son's pet  project,  etc. 

3)  Vagueness  about  program  goals  — Flexible  about  program  goals  — 
Ritualistic  adherence  to  program  goals 

Any  observations  that  indicate  the  F.A.  's  understanding  of  the 
program,  evidences  of  goals  displacement  or  goal  succession,  etc. 

4)  Narrow  job  definition  --  Flexible  job  definition  — Inflated 
job  definition 

Symptoms  of  a narrow  job  definition  would  include  any  attempts  to 
limit  responsibilities  in  any  direction,  refusal  to  handle  re- 
quests, never  short-circuiting  even  though  he  could  have  handled 
requests  himself,  etc. 

Symptoms  of  a flexible  job  definition  include  modification  of 
definition  to  fit  the  nature  of  the  client  and  his  requests, 
ability  to  adjust  to  overload  or  periods  of  few  requests  , 
occasional  short-circuiting  when  the  request  was  simple,  etc. 

Symptoms  of  inflated  job  definition  would  include  a great  deal  of 
short-circuiting,  overemphasis  on  lateral  communication , per- 
sistent attempts  to  enlarge  the  nature  of  client  requests  , 
becoming  a product  champion,  etc. 

5)  No  selection  among  clients  — Overselection  of  one  type  of  client 

No  selectivity  may  result  in  overload,  too  great  a selectivity 
may  result  in  handling  only  a few  types  of  problems.  Look  for 
indications  of  this  , although  they  will  probably  be  few. 
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III.  Retrieval  Staff 


1)  Too  much  communication  — Too  little  communication 
Vague  communication  — Clarity  of  communication 

a)  Communication  between  the  Retrieval  Staff  and  other  project 
members  (direct  communication  initiated  by  Retrieval  Staff 
member) 

See  II. 1 a)  . 

b)  Communication  with  SEA/Consult ants /other  organizations 

One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  retrieval  staff  is  to 
gain  access  to  resources  which  may  be  used  whether  for 
information  or  for  implementation.  Thus,  we  need  to  know 
when,  and  how  often  such  contacts  are  made,  and  the  nature 
of  the  contacts.  A great  deal  of  contact  with  consultants 
from  any,  source  might  indicate  that  research  material  is 
not  being  used,  too  little  might  indicate  that  the  retrieval 
staff  is  not  tied  in  with  the  people  who  could  help  on  the 
project.  Such  communication  patterns  might  also  be 
directly  related  to  marginality-cooptation,  see  below. 

2)  Marginality  — Integration  — Cooptation/Domination 
See  II. 2. 

Other  symptoms  of  marginality  among  retrieval  staff  might  be 
lack  of  knowledge  about  what  the  field  agent  is  doing,  lack  of 
communication  with  the  project  director,  etc. 

Other  symptoms  of  cooptation  might  include  too  much  reliance  on 
SEA  consultants,  too  much  priority  given  to  requests  from  cer- 
tain parties  (particularly  in  the  SEA),  etc.  Any  evidence  that 
the  Retrieval  Staff  is  particularly  client-oriented,  or  particu- 
larly SEA-oriented  should  be  included  here. 

3)  Vagueness  about  goals  — Flexible  understanding  — Ritualistic 
adherence  to  program  goals 

See  II.  3. 

1*)  Harrow  job  definition  — Flexible  job  definition  — Inflated 
job  definition 

Symptoms  of  a narrow  job  definition  might  include  using  only 
ERIC  as  a resource,  never  selecting  among  materials  to  be  sent 
out,  refusal  to  make  on-the-spot  policy  decisions  when  neces- 
sary, etc. 

Symptoms  of  a flexible  job  definition  would  include  some,  but 
not  overselection  of  materials  to  be  sent  out,  occasional  short- 
circuiting  of  research-based  material  files,  etc. 
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Symptoms  of  an  inflated  job  definition  would  include  acting  as 
a consultant,  emphasizing  visible  activities,  taking  over  ad- 
ministrative tasks,  making  many  policy  decisions,  overemphasiz- 
ing the  importance  of  retrieval  tasks  as  opposed  to  F.A.  tasks. 

(All  direct  relations  with  clients  by  retrieval  staff  go  into 
job  definition.) 

5)  Processing  problems  — cost/time  factors,  lack  of  access  to 

adequate  consultants,  inability  to  find  materials.  Should  not 
be  coded  in  this  section  unless  it  does  not  really  fall  under 
sections  dealing  with  cooptation,  goals,  and  job  definition. 
Hardware  issues  — problems  with  computer,  QUERY,  etc. 

IV.  Project  Director 

1)  Too  much  communication  — Too  little  communication 
Vagueness  of  communication  — Clarity  of  communication 

a)  Communication  with  project  staff  (direct  communication,  ini- 
tiated by  the  project  director) 

See  II. 1 a) 

b)  Communication  with  SEA 

We  are  interested  here  primarily  in  the  relations  between 
the  project  director,  the  project  as  a whole  and  the  SEA. 
Thus  , we  want  to  know  not  only  the  frequency  of  the  communi- 
cation, but  what  kinds  of  communication  are  going  on  — 
informal,  formal.  Also,  feelings  about  the  relationship  of 
the  SEA  to  the  project. 

c)  Communication  with  other  organizations  — U.S.O.E.,  R & D 
centers,  etc. 

Issues  here  are  similar  to  those  in  IV. 1 b) 

2)  Marginality  — Integration  — Cooptation/Domination 


See  II. 2.  and  III. 2. 

We  are  interested  here  not  only  in  evidences  of  the  project 
directors  personal  marginality-cooptation,  but  also  evidence  for 
the  marginality-cooptation  of  the  project  as  a whole. 

Examples  of  marginality  might  be  spending  very  little  time  on 
the  project  as  a whole,  lack  of  understanding  of  what  is  going 
on  either  in  the  project  or  in  SEA  activities  related  to,  the 
project,  etc. 

Examples  of  integration  might  include  spending  a proportion  of 
.time  on  related  SEA  activities,  being  involved  in  planning  long- 
range  dissemination  activities,  having  a clear  idea  of  what  is 
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going  on  in  the  project,  etc.. 

Examples  of  cooptation /domination  might  include  spending  all  or 
most  of  time  on  other  SEA  activities,  overstress  on  SEA  priori- 
ties, high  concern  with  imposing  materials  rather  than  receiving 
requests,  etc. 

3)  Vagueness  about  program  goals  — Flexible  understanding  — 
Ritualistic  adherence 

See  II. 3. 

1+)  Narrow  job  definition  . — Flexible  job  definition  — Inflated 
job  definition 

Here  we  are  primarily  interested  in  the  project  directors  ad- 
ministrative style,  and  his  modus  operandi . Does  he  see  his  job 
as  a titular,  or  does  he  interfere  continually  in  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  retrieval  staff  and  F.A.s?  How  much  time  does 
he  spend  on  making  the  program  visible  to  influential  others? 

Does  he  try  to  inflate  or  enlarge  the  program,  etc.? 

5)  No  selection- among  clients  — Overselection  of  one  type  of  client 

Does  the  project  director  ever  define  who  is  to  receive  priority 
attention?  Under  what  circumstances,  conditions?  How  much  direc- 
tion, etc.? 

6)  Other  Managerial  Problems,  Attitudes,  etc.  that  are  not  codable 
into  above  categories. 

V.  Attitudes  Toward  Educational  Research  and  the  Research  Establishments 

1)  Positive  — Neutral  — Negative 
Any  member  of  the  project  staff 

2)  Positive  — Neutral  — Negative 
Any  client,  SEA  person,  etc. 

VI.  Training  Team 

VII.  F.O.s 

1)  Attitude  of  project  staff  to  F.O. 

2)  F.O.  interventions 

3)  Other  problems  (administrative,  role  problems,  etc.) 
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TAXONOMY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  TOPICS 


Age/grade  level 

1-  Early  childhood,  pre-school,  kindergarten 

2-  Elementary 

3-  Junior  High 

4-  High  school 

5-  District  level 

6-  Non- specified,  or  general 

Curriculum  and  Related  Methods  --  (programs,  teachers  guides,  etc.) 


1-  Language  Arts 


1-  Basic  skills  or  research  generally  on  language  arts 

1-  Language  development  and  skills 

2-  Vocabulary  development 

3-  English  grammar 

4-  English  literature 

5-  Foreign  language 

6-  Linguistics 

2-  Specific  skills 

1-  Reading 

2-  Writing 

3-  Spelling 

4-  Speaking  (speech) 

2-  Mathematics 

3-  Sciences 

4-  Social  Studies 

1-  Geography 

2-  History 

3-  American  problems  (civics) 

4-  Civil  liberties 

5-  Behavioral  Sciences 


1-  Anthropology 

2-  Economics 

3-  Political  Science 

4-  Psychology 

5-  Sociology 


6-  -Art , mus ic , drama 

7-  Physical  education  (including  outdoor  education) 
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8-  Health  education,  sex  education. 


family  life  education 
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9-  Vocational  education 


1-  Business 

1-  Typing 

2-  Accounting 

3-  Shorthand 

2-  Shop 

3-  Agriculture 

4-  Auto  Mechanics 

5-  Printing 

6-  Technical  education 

7-  Job  training,  manpower  development  programs 

10-  Home  economics 

11-  Driver  education 

12-  Extra- curricular : athletics,  debating,  etc. 

Instructional  methods  (Teaching  methods)  --  general 

1-  General  programmatic  approaches 


1-  Individualized  instruction 

2-  Behavioral  objectives 

3-  Programmed  instruction,  materials 

4-  Instructional  objectives 

5-  Reinforcement 

6-  Team  teaching 

7-  Micro-teaching 

8-  Simulated  games 

9-  Role  playing 

10-  Independent  study 

11-  In-service  teacher  education 

12-  Effective  teaching 

13-  Student  teachers 

14-  Skill  development 

15-  Concept  formation 

16-  Problem  solving 

17-  Task  performance 

18-  Moral  education 

2-  Methods  relating  to  equipment,  technology,  facilities 

1-  Libraries,  library  services 

2-  Library  learning  centers 

3-  Instructional  materials  centers 
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4-  Textbooks 

5-  Resource  materials 

6-  Instructional  media  and  instructional  technology  generally 

7-  Computer  assisted  instruction  (computers,  computer  programs) 

8-  Teaching  machines 

9-  Audio- lingual  methods,  skills 

10-  Audio  visual  (films,  filmstrips,  etc.) 

11-  Video  tape  recordings 

12-  Tape  recordings 

13-  Instructional  TV,  educational  TV 

Counseling  (Guidance) 


1-  College 

1-  Admissions 

2-  Choice  of  college;  junior  colleges 

3-  Upward  Bound,  etc. 

2-  Occupational  (Vocational)  (Career) 

1-  Choice 

2-  Guidance 

3-  Information 

4-  Surveys 

5-  Employment  aid  or  files,  etc. 

3-  Counseling  generally:  functions,  role,  training,  services 
h-  Counseling:  psychological  and  social  work  (family  problems) 


Students 


1-  Classroom  and  school  discipline,  deviance,  juvenile  delinquency 

1-  Behavior,  and  behavior  problems 

2-  Attitudes 

3-  Student-teacher  relationships 

4-  Drug  abuse 

5-  Dress,  grooming 

6-  Relations  between  the  sexes 


2-  Student  activism 

1-  Student  government,  organization 

2-  Demonstrations  and  disruptions 

3-  Due  process 

3-  Evaluation  of  students 

1-  Grade  cards,  reports 

2-  Parent  conferences 
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3-  Testing  \ 

1-  Tests  generally:  construction,  reliability,  results,  validity, 
measurement  instruments  and  techniques,  rating  scales 

2-  Tests,  specific: 

1-  Aptitude 

2-  IQ,  intelligence 

3-  Achievement  tests 

4-  Aptitude  tests 

5-  Ability  identification 

6-  Attitude  tests 

7-  Self-evaluation 

ll-  Student  characteristics 

1-  Individual 

1-  Child  development  studies 

2-  Psychology  of  learning,  learning  theory 

3-  Individual  differences,  development,  etc. 

4-  Sex  differences 

5-  Intellectual  development 

6-  Intelligence 

7-  Perception 

8-  Personality 

9~  Cognitive  ability,  development,  measurement,  processes 

10-  Age  differences 

11-  Adolescents 

12-  Creativity 

13-  Mental  health  of  students 

14-  Self-concept 

2-  Groups  i 

1-  Special  education  :.J 

? 

1-  Mental  retardation 

2-  Mentally  handicapped 

3-  Educable,  mentally  handicapped 

4-  Minimally  brain  injured 

5-  Physically  handicapped 

6-  Learning  disabilities 

7-  Aurally  handicapped 

8-  E}.ind  and  visually  handicapped 

9-  Speech  handicapped 

10-  Emotionally  disturbed 

11-  Gifted  students,  able  students,  exceptional  children 

12-  Under-achievers 


2-  Socio-economic  factors  (background,  SES,  economically 
d isadvantaged) 

3-  Cultural  context 

1-  Generally:  cultural  differences,  culturally  disadvantaged, 
disadvantaged  environment 

2-  Rural  education 

3-  Urban  education 

4-  Minority  groups 

1-  American  Indians 

2-  Mexican  Americans 

3-  Negro  students 

4-  Migratory  groups 

5-  Ethnic  groups 

6-  Bilingual  education  (two-language  instruction,  second 
language  learning) 

7-  Equal  education 

8-  Compensatory  education  programs 

5-  Other 

1-  Drop-out:  identification, prevention 

2-  Women’s  education 

Administration  and  Planning 

1-  Issues  relating  to  teaching  personnel 

1-  Recruitment 

2-  Evaluation  and  supervision 

3-  Teacher  assignment 

4-  Teacher  attitudes,  certification,  characteristics,  role,  dress 

5-  Conferences,  conference  reports 

6-  Salaries  (incentive  pay) 

7-  Teacher  militancy,  unions,  collective  bargaining 

8-  Use  (or  creation)  of  specific  positions:  teacher  aides,  etc. 

2-  Issues  relating  to  Administrative  personnel 

1-  Superintendents  - selection,  roles,  etc. 

2-  Principals  - selection,  roles,  etc. 

3-  Special  administrative  positions:  curriculum  coordinator,  etc. 

3-  Structural  or  organizational  issues 

1-  12-month  school  year  (or  extended  year) 

2-  Articulation;  grade  levels  or  divisions;  middle  schools,  etc. 

3-  Decentralization 


4-  School  size 

5-  Flexible  scheduling 

6-  Unstructured  time 

7-  Modular  scheduling 

8-  Non-graded  schools 

1-  Grouping  (ability  grouping) 

2-  Streaming 

3-  Tracking 

9-  Performance  contracting 

10-  Management  systems 

1-  By  objectives 

2-  Planning 

3-  Needs  assessments 
Accountability 

5-  Master  plans 

6-  Systems  analysis  and  systems  approach 

11-  Open  school 

12-  British  infant  school 

13-  Multi- unit  schools 

14-  Class  size,  pupil-teacher  ratios 

15-  Accreditation,  standards,  rating  of  system 

16-  Educational  philosophy,  planning,  policy 

4-  School  plant,  maintenance  and  operation 

1-  School  design  (building  design,  educational  parks) 

2-  Food  services 

3-  Equipment 

4-  Faculty  guidelines 

5-  School  finances  and  budgeting 

1-  Costs 

2-  Cost  effectiveness 

3-  Educational  finance 

4-  Feasibility  studies 

5-  Financial  support 

6-  Community  relations 

1-  Political  ; 


1-  School  board  elections 

2-  Bond  issues  and  budget  voting 
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2-  Community  and  schools 


1-  Community  control 

2-  Community  involvement 

3-  Community  development 

3-  Parents 

1-  Parent  associations 

2-  Parent  activities,  participation,  programs 

3-  Parent  attitudes 

4-  Parent  conferences 

4-  School  board  responsibilities:  board  of  education  role 

5-  Conducting  meetings 

7-  Research  and  evaluation  on  programs,  innovation 

1-  Research  methodology,  needs,  problems,  opportunities 

2-  Demonstration  programs  and  projects 

3-  Experimental  groups  and  programs 

4-  R & D centers 

5-  Follow-up  studies 

6-  Longitudinal  studies 

8-  Funding  for  development 

1-  Federal  aid  and  programs 


1-  Proposal  writing 

2-  Titles  I,  II,  III,  etc. 

3-  New  legislation 

2-  State  departments  of  education  (state  legislation,  programs, 
surveys ) 

9-  School  Integration;  Desegregation 
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RETRIEVAL  CENTER  FORM 

Original  request  on  topic  ( ) 

Follow-up  request  ( ) 


Case  id. 


Name  and  address 


Telephone 


School  and  district  or  agency 


No.  years  in  educ.  , past  career 


Subject  and  grade  level 


Dates : 
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request  rec’d  in  info  ac-  sent  to  eval •form  eval.form 


made 


office  quired 


client 
or  rep. 


sent 


rec' d 


Request  came  directly  from  requester?  ( ) ( ): 

yes  no  Name  or  position  of  go-between 

Description  of  information  requested: 

TOPIC  OR  AREA  (be  specific) 


PURPOSE  FOR  WHICH  REQUESTED  (be  specific) 


TYPE  PREFERRED  (research,  programs,  materials,  etc.) 


Information  about  requester  or  agency  which  might  help  in  the  search: 


Grade  level (s) 


High  Med.  Low  DK' 

Background  knowledge  of  requester:  ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 
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Ability  to  screen  for  self: 


Innovativeness  of  client: 


( > ( ) < i ( i 


( > < ) t > t > 


Important  characteristics  of  district,  school  or  class: 

(e.g. , size,  innovativeness,  administrative  support,  budget } etc.) 


*3? 


2. 


Type  of  search  and  materials  supplied: 


( 

) SID  (computer): 

(Type:  research,  programs,  materials) 

( 

Abstracts  ( ) Microfiche  ( • ) 

) Package(s): 

( 

) Manual  or  library: 

( 

) Consultant  or  other  personal  assistance: 

(Names  or  positions,  and  sources) 

When  did  consultant- visit  client,  if  at  all? 

(date) 

All  other  actions: 

Comments  on  materials  or  information  delivered  (special  virtues  or  drawbacks ) 
SEE  FOLLOW-UP  REQUEST  FORM  H 


J 

( 

O 
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Send  to: 


(address  of  retrieval 
center  or  local  repre- 
sentative ) 


date  sent 


DIRECT  REQUEST  FORM 


1.  Name  and  address: 


2.  Your  position  or  title:  

3.  Grade  level  (s),  if  any: 

t.  Subject  area,  if  any:  

5.  Please  describe  specifically  the  topic  or  area  of  the  information 
requested,  and  the  pur  nose  for  which  it  is  requested: 

TOPIC  OR  AREA  (be  specific): 

PURPOSE  (be  specific): 

6.  What  type  of  information  would  you  prefer  to  receive? 


7.  How  much  background  knowledge  do  you  have  on  the  topic  of  your  request 
from  reading,  tailing  courses,  attending  conferences,  etc? 


8,  What  grade  levels  should  the  materials  pertain  to?  

9.  Are  there  any  special  features  of  your  district,  school,  class,  or  agency 
which  should  be  taken  into  account  (size,  location,  students,  etc.)? 


General  ( ) Specific  programs  ( ) Research  ( ) 

Specific  guidelines  ( ) Curriculum  ( ) 


A good  deal  ( 


Some  ( 


Little  or  none  ( 


Yes  ( . ) 


No  ( ) 


IF  YES.  PLEASE  DESCRIBE  ON  BACK  OF  THIS  PAGE 
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DEVELOPING  A STRATEGY  BASED  ON  PARTICULAR 


CLIENTS  AND  THEIR  SETTINGS 


Contents 


I .  System  characteristics: 

conditions,  constraints,  client  features 

A.  Organizational  features 

1.  Innovativeness 

2.  Formality  or  informality  of  system 

B.  Characteristics  of  individual  clients 
1.  Role  orientations 


(Job  holder) 

(Organization  man) 

(Careerist) 

(Professional) 

2.  Innovativeness 

3.  Influence,  leadership  (informal) 

h.  Power  (formal  influence  and  sanctioning  authority) 


II .  Tactical  dimensions  of  field  agent  or  communication 
specialist  styles 

III.  Some  examples 

IV.  Concluding  remarks 
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\ I . System  characteristics,  conditions,  constraints,  etc. 

( 

(Try  to  identify  the  following  conditions,  then  fit  your  strategy  to  them.) 

A.  Organizational  features: 

1.  Innovativeness  of  the  school  or  district  — past  performance, 

commitment  of  administrative  staff,  willingness  to  spend 
for  innovation,  etc. 

2.  Formality  or  informality  of  the  system  — level  of  bureaucratiza- 

tion, rules  and  regulations,  official  channels  of  communica- 
tion, centralization  of  authority  in  superintendent's  office 
or  principals'  offices.  (This  factor  is  highly  related  to 
the  size  of  the  school  or  district,  of  course.) 

B.  Characteristics  of  individual  clients 

1 . Role  orientations: 

Job  holder  — the  teacher  who  is  mainly  working  for  the  pay 
check,  wants  things  to  run  smoothly  with 
little  disturbance  of  set  ways,  may  be  waiting 
for  marriage;  security-oriented. 

Organization  man  — usually  an  administrator:  concerned 

primarily  about  image  of  the  school,  efficiency 
of  operations,  compliance  with  rules  and 
regulations,  increasing  public  support  by 
winning  football  teams,  etc. 

Careerist  — the  individual  (may  be  teacher  or  administra- 
tor) who  is  concerned  mainly  with  his  future 
career  advancement  in  educational  establish- 
ment, desires  more  prestige  or  power,  wants  to 
climb  the  ladder  of  success  for  personal 
gratification;  is  concerned  about  what 
superiors  think  of  him. 

Professional  — the  teacher  or  administrator  who  is  primarily 
dedicated  to  pupils  as  individual  clients  in 
need  of  education,  training,  growth,  therapy, 
understanding  of  needs  and  problems,  etc. 

Often  stresses  more  "individualized  learning" 
or  improved  "staff  development";  engages  in 
curriculum  building,  institutes,  workshops,  ' 
and  so  on.  Tries  to  keep  up  with  professional _ 
literature;  wants  to  observe  other  educational 
systems  nationally  or  internationally. 
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2 . Innovativeness 

A teacher  or  administrator  vho  is  always  searching  for  new 
ways  and  trying  them  out  in  the  school,  or  urging  others 
to  try  them  out,  would  score  high  on  this  dimension.  His 
ideas  may  be  seen  as  "far  out"  by  other  school  staff,  and 
he  may  be  viewed  as  a disturbing  element  in  the  organization. 
Often  he  is  a "deviant"  in  some  way,  that  is,  he  may  come 
from  outside  the  district,  tend  towards  liberalism  in 
politics,  have  artistic  or  intellectual  aspiro.tions , be  an 
activist  in  the  community,  etc. 

Because  of  his  "deviant"  social  orientations  and  patterns 
of  behavior,  however,  this  individual,  must  not  be  confused 
with  an  opinion  leader  among  his  colleagues.  He  may  have 
little  influence  in  the  school  and  hot.  even  be  well  liked. 

But  he  often  has  sound  ideas  about  educational  change,  and 
rather  specific  information  needs.  In  fact,  he  may  already 
"know"  the  solution,  and  only  want  resources  for  implement- 
ing it . 

There  are  probably  three  personality  clues:  high  energy, 

a wide  "effective  scope"  (knows  about  research,  innovations, 
reads  widely,  travels,  etc.),  and  a sense  of  personal 
ef f i c acy  (thinks  he  can  get  things  done,  attacks  difficult 
tasks,  etc.). 

3.  Influence , leadership  (informal) 

Often  there  are  informal  leaders  in  schools  who  can  influence 
the  opinions  and  behaviors  of  other  teachers  or  administra- 
tors. Because  these  individuals  are  highly  respected  they 
may  not  be  the  innovators,  who  are  often  "deviants"  as  men- 
tioned above.  However,  if  they  can  be  won  over  by  field 
agents  and  encouraged  to  be  innovative,  they  might  bring 
along  the  rest  of  the  staff.  The  best  clue  to  these  indi- 
viduals is  the  extent  to  which  other  teachers  or  administra- 
tors. seek  them  out  for  advice  about  problems,  or  listen 
carefully  when  they  speak  up  at  faculty  meetings,  etc. 

They  are  probably  also  older  persons  with  established 
positions  in  the  community. 

1).  Power  (formal  influence  and  sanctioning  authority) 

These  are  almost  always  administrators,  of  course.  But  not 
all  administrators  have  real  power  — if  the  superintendent 
insists  on  control,  a principal  may  be  pretty  weak  in  his 
own  school  building.  This  person  can  usually  be  identified 
by  noting  his  organizational  accomplishments  in  the  past. 
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1 1 . Tactical  dimensions  of  field  ap.cnt  or  communication  specialist  styles 

As  I said  at  the  training  session,  these  dimensions  were  derived  from 
the  discussions  of  field  agents.  There  are  others  in  the  literature  on 
change,  of  course,  but  these  seemed  to  be  the  major  foci  of  concern 
among  the  field  agents  in  the  Pilot  States,,  and  may  therefore  be  more 
realistic. 

The  combination  of  positions  that  are  adopted  on  each  of  these  scales 
might  be  termed  the  "strategy"  of  the  field  agent  with  respect  to  a 
particular  client.  Quite  obviously,  there  are  a large  number  of 
alternative  strategies,  since  the  scales  may  be  combined  in  a variety 
of  ways  depending  on  the  type  of  organization , role  orientation , innova- 
tiveness  and  formal  and  informal  influence  of  the  client. 


DEGREE  OF  INVOLVEMENT  OR  RESPONSIBILITY  OF 
FIELD  AGENT 


LOW 


HIGH 


INPUT 

INTER- 

ACTION 


Raise 

awareness 


Gain 

tolerance 
or  "wait 
and  see" 
attitude 

Identify 

felt 

need 


Catalyze , 
"turn  on" 


Gain 

trust 


Specify, 

clarify 

need 


Advocate  * 
specific 
products, 
practices , 
solutions 

Gain 

faith, 

dependency 

Diagnose 

"real" 

problem 


INFORMATION 

RESOURCES 


"Ilow-to-do-it " 

materials ; 

curr.  guides 


Think-pieces . 

state  of  art" 
writings 


Research 

reports 
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INTER- 

ACTION 


Furnish 

Advo  cate 

Transmit 

alternative 

specific 

solutions , 

products , 

determine 

practices , 

feasibility. 

solutions 

etc . 

• 

Give  or  build 

Implement , 

Communicate  • 

support , 

install 

encourage 

action 

A 

B 

C 
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( III.  Some  examples 
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EXAMPLE:  If  the  field  agent  believes  that  he  is  faced  with  an  "innovator  with  a 

"professional  role  orientation,"  all  lie  need  do  is  raise  awareness  about 
the  information  service  and  its  available  resources  (lA).  Also,  he 
doesn't  need  to  do  more  than  gain  tolerance,  or  willingness  to  try  out 
the  service  ( 2A ) . Further,  since  the  innovator  will  often  already  have 
a solution  or  specific  need  in  mind,  the  agent  can  Just  identify  the  felt 
need  ( 3A ) ; however,  it  might  be  advisable  to  try  to  stimulate  the  innova- 
tor to  consider  alternative  needs  or  problems,  and  so  the  agent  might  get 
into  diagnosis  occasionally  with  an  innovator  (3C).  Depending  on  how  far 
his  thinking  has  gone,  the  innovator  might  be  ready  for  "how-to-do-it" 
materials  (kA)  or  might  want  to* read  more  widely  before  taking  direct 
action  (^B  or  C).  Probably  it  would  be  sufficient  to  simply  transmit 
the  information  or  resource  (5A)  and  also  to  simply  communicate  (6A), 
because  the  innovator  with  a professional  role  orientation  will  decide 
about  his  own  solutions  and  eventually  take  action  by  himself.  Also,  if 
the  innovator  is  not  a fully  accepted  member  of  the  staff  group,  the 
agent's  involvement  in  advocacy  and  implementation  might  cause  him  to 
become  identified  with  an  unpopular  person  or  cause.  However,  if  the 
school  structure  is  highly  bureaucratic  and  centralized,  and  is  not  ac- 
customed to  innovative  activities,  then  the  innovator's  efforts  might  be 
foredoomed  unless  the  agent  helps  set  up  the  machinery  for  moving  the 
school  toward  innovation,  and  gently  endorses  the  innovation  with  the 
administration.  This  approach  would  consist  of  a middle  course  of  action 
or  involvement  (6B) . 

An  agent  might  diagnose  his  client  as  a "job  holder"  in  a rather  flexible 
and  innovative  school.  Here  the  task  of  the  agent  would  be  to  catalyze, 
and  perhaps  even  advocate  specific  practices  or  try-outs  (IB  or  1C). 
Tolerance  would  be  important  in  the  beginning  (2A),  but  the  agent  might 
have  to  move  toward  trust  and  even  faith  (2B  and  2C)  in  order  to  fully 
engage  the  cooperation  of  the  client . Also,  it  would  probably  be  insuf- 
ficient to  simply  identify  a felt  need;  what  the  agent  needs  to  do  with 
the  job  holder  is  to  get  behind  his  "presenting  sympton,"  that  is,  to 
diagnose  (3C).  For  example,  he  might  want  help  to  control  his  class  so 
that  there  is  less  strain  on  his  teaching  role.  He  should  then  be  con- 
fronted with  the  possibility  that  his  discipline  problems  are  his  own 
doing  — through  lack  of  individual  attention  to  students,  inadequate 
understanding  of  students'  emotional  needs  and  social  problems,  or  just 
dull  teaching.  It  seems  unlikely  that  research  reports  or  perhaps  even 
think-pieces  would  appeal  to  the  job  holder;  "how-to-do-it"  materials 
might  be  just  what  he  needs  ( hA) , provided  that  the  materials  are  based  on 
the  agent's  and  client's  joint  diagnosis  of  the  latter's  need.  Finally,  it 
might  be  advisable  for  the  agent  to  play  an  active  role  in  helping  the  job 
holder  explore  alternative  solutions  and  determine  feasibility,  and  perhaps 
even  move  into  advocacy  at  the  proper  moment  (5B  or  5C);  and  if  the 
school  is  open  to  change,  help  with  implementation  might  not  only  be  ad- 
visable, but  quite  acceptable  (6c).  In  fact,  the  innovative  administrator 
might  be  grateful  to  the  agent  for  pushing  the  Job  holder  into  a more 
innovative  behavior  pattern  and  following  through  with  him. 
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IV.  Concluding  remarks 


Although  my  examples  have  emphasized  the  role  of  the  field  agent, 
there  is  probably  a parallel  role  (or  strategy)  required  of  the  retrieval 
staff.  Thus,  the  agent  might,  communicate  his  "image"  of  the  client  and  his 
setting  to  the  retrieval  staff  so  that  they  can  adopt  an  appropriate  search 
strategy.  Certainly,  if  the  retrieval  personnel  are  doing  a good  deal  of 
screening  before  forwarding  information  or  resources  to  the  agent,  they 
should  know  the  kinds  of  information  sought  by  the  agent  in  handling  his 
client,  namely,  "how-to-do-it"  materials,  think-pieces  or  research. 

While  it  might  be  unrealistic  to  expect  an  agent  to  think  through 
methodically  all  of  the  tactics  required  by  a particular  client,  as'I  have 
done  in  my  examples,  just  keeping  the  alternative  tactics  in  mind  might 
prevent  him  from  adopting  the  same  strategy  with  all  or  most  of  his  clients 
regardless  of  its  applicability  in  a particular  case . Thus,  adopting  a 
"happy  medium"  position  on  each  of  the  scales  might  not  be  any  more  advisable 
than  a consistently  passive  or  consistently  active  approach. 

Finally,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  tactics  which  I have  dis- 
cussed here  are  extracted  from  a very  complex  situation,  and  are  therefore 
oversimplifications.  But  some  such  "mapping"  of  the  interpersonal  perceptions 
and  behaviors  entailed  in  effective  change-agent  work  might  be  useful  to  the 
person  in  the  field  who  has  to  think  and  act  quickly. 
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OUTSTANDING  TRAINING  NEEDS 
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OUTSTANDING  TRAINING  NEEDS 


Project  Directors 

Identification  of  exemplary  practices  in  the  state  or  area  in  order  to 
develop  a file  of  programs  and  experiments  which  have  been  tried 
out  locally. 

Monitoring  the  activities  of  field  agents,  e.g.,  determining  how  they 
are  allocating  time  to  various  activities  (especially  in  the  follow- 
up phase),  different  levels  or  groups  of  school  personnel,  different 
schools,  etc. 

Developing  packages  of  information  on  special  educational  topics, 
developing  problem-solving  packages. 

Building  support  for  the  project  within  the  State  Education  Agency  and 
among  school  districts  institutionalizing  the  project. 

Having  an  impact  on  the  schools,  i.e.,  motivating  clients  to  try-out 
new  practices,  gaining  support  for  change,  installing  innovation, 
conducting  try-outs,  etc. 

Conducting  staff  meetings  for  training  purposes,  developing  self- 
training programs. 

Improving  the  efficiency,  speed  of  the  service  in  general. 

Setting  up  and  conducting  a "selective  dissemination"  service  whereby 
clients  are  automatically  informed  of  new  developments  bearing 
on  their  formerly  expressed  needs  or  problems. 

Retrieval  Personnel 

Developing  packages  of  information  on  special  educational  topics, 

developing  problem-solving  packages  (see  Project  Directors  above). 

Understanding  the  client's  particular  features  (motivations,  level 
of  sophistication,  commitment  to  try.  out  new  practices,  amount  of 
power  and  influence,  etc.)  and  tailoring  an  initial  search  and 
screening  strategy  to  the  client  and  his  setting. 

Learning  about  resources  other  than  ERIC , e.g.,  libraries,  conferences 
proceedings,  R&D  Centers,  Regional  Labs. 
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Identification  of  exemplary  practices  in  the  state  or  area  in  order  to 
develop  a file  of  programs  and  experiments  which  have  been  tried 
out  locally  (see  Project  Directors  above). 

Developing  more  effective  coding  techniques  or  time-savers  in  using 
information  retrieval  programs  such  as  QUERY. 

Gaining  information  on  how  the  ERIC  Clearinghouses  operate:  the 

rationale  determining  which  clearinghouse  handles  research  on  which 
topics;  where  overlap  occurs  and  how  to  anticipate  it;  the  consistency 
(or  inconsistency)  of  indexing  practices  among  the  clearinghouses, 
etc . 

Learning  about  all  aspects  of  conducting  computer  searches,  e.g.,  logic 
writing,  selecting  descriptors,  understanding  computer  files, 
screening  abstracts. 

Determining  which  requests  require  a manual  search  and  which  a computer 
search,  and  which  require  both. 


Field  Agents 

Input  interaction  phase  (query  negotiation): 

Stimulating  the  client  to  think”  about  his  or  her  needs;  helping  clients 
to  specify  or  identify  their  goals. 

Tailoring  a strategy  for  information  retrieval  to  the  particular 

characteristics  of  the  client  (motivations,  level  of  sophistication, 
commitment  to  try  out  new  practices,  amount  of  power  and  influence) 
and  of  their  setting  (innovativeness,  bureaucratic  barriers,  etc.) 

Referral  phase 

Formulating  clear,  concise  statements  of  needs  or  problems  for  referral 
to  the  retrieval  staff;  sorting  out  the  major  dimensions  of  the 
client's  need  or  problem  for  referral. 

Communicating  the  client's  features  (seq  above)  to  the  retrieval  staff 
so  that  searches  may  be  tailored  to  their  individual  characteristics 
and  settings. 

Output  interaction  (returning  information  and  following  up) 


Deriving  implications  for  practice  from  research-based  information. 
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Helping  clients: 

to  understand  or  interpret  information; 

to  translate  research  or  other  information  into  action  alternatives 
suited  to  their  particular  situation; 
to  select  appropriate  solutions  from  the  available  knowledge; 
to  gain  support  for  change  from  other  personnel,  motivate  or  train 
administrators  to  encourage  follow-through  on  the  part  of  teachers; 
to  install  innovations  or  conduct  try-outs. 

Motivating  clients  to  utilize  information,  to  try-out  new  practices. 

Helping  schools  to  become- self- renewing , i.e.,  engage  in  information 
searches,  establish  structures  for  assessment  of  needs  and  for  try- 
^ out  and  evaluation  of  practices. 

Encouraging  educators  with  similar  needs  and  problems  to  meet  together 
and  work  out  strategies  of  change  or  problem-resolution. 


All  participants 

Evaluating  the  quality  of  research-based  information. 

Assessing  the  feasibility  and  effectiveness  of  various  practices, 
alternatives,  recommendations. 

Keeping  informed  about  new  developments  or  trends  in  education, 

promising  practices  throughout  the  country,  basic  needs  of  American 
(urban  or  rural)  education. 

Evaluating  one's  services,  impact,  activities;  getting  feed-back  from 
the  schools. 

Learning  how  personnel  in  the  same  position  elsewhere  (other  states, 
areas)  are  operating;  acquiring  a comparative  perspective  on  one's 
work. 
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MEASURING  THE  GOALS  OF  ACTION  PROGRAMS 


MEASURING  THE  GOALS  OF  ACTION  PROGRAMS 


The  purpose  of  this  Appendix  is  not  to  propose  an  overall  model  of 
evaluation  or  to  advocate  one  type  of  design  over  another.  Rather,  we 
assume  that  no  matter  what  approach  is  taken  that  it  will  he  necessary  in 
most  cases  to  make  some  assessment  of  the  goals  of  the  program  prior  to 
any  attempt  at  finding  out  how  (or  how  well)  the  program  is  operating.  We 
will  attempt  to  show  that  a variety  of  methods  may  be  suitable  under  dif- 
ferent conditions.  We  have  used  a new  technique  for  the  assessment  of 
goals  that  we  feel  is  particularly  relevant  for  certain  types  of  programs. 

This  technique  entails  the  use  of  extensive  checklists  for  all  program 
participants.  (See  Appendix  for  our  goals  checklists.) 

We  would  like  to  stress  the  fact  that  we  are  not  concerned  with  such 
issues  as  whether  the  evaluation  in  question  is  a "formative1-1  or  "summative" 
evaluation,  or  whether  it  is  concerned  with  "systems  assessment"  or  "goal 
attainment."  Our  contention  is  that  no  matter  what  type  of  evaluation  is 
planned,  or  what  stage  the  program  to  be  evaluated  is  in,  there  will  be  a 
need  for  a clear  understanding  of  "ultimate  goals"  (those  related  to  what  the 
program  is  hoping  to  accomplish  in  the  long  run)  and/or  "intermediate  goals" 
(those  related  to  the  means  of  obtaining  ultimate  goals).  Let  us  take  for 
example  Guba  and  Stuf flebeamr s concept  of  a "process  evaluation"  which  is 
designed  to  "provide  periodic  feedback  to  project  managers  and  others 

iil  * 

responsible  for  continuous  control  and  refinement  of  plans  and  procedures. 
Clearly  it  is  difficult  to  draw  any  conclusions  about  the  effectiveness  and 


* All  references  are  at  end  of  this  appendix. 
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efficiency  of  certain  program  operations  without  reference  to  what  these 
operations  are  intended  to  accomplish.  The  type  of  feedback  which  would 
be  of  most  value  to  the  program!  manager  at  this  stage  would  be  information 
relating  to  how  to  reorganize  the  program  so  as  to  better  reach  its  inter- 
mediate goals.  Thus  , although  the  evaluator  may  not  be  concerned  with 
gathering  data  which  will  measure  whether  the  program  is  achieving  its 
goals,  he  will  need  to  keep  the  goals  of  the  program  in  mind  as  he  monitors 
its  daily  operations. 

A further  assumption  of  this  paper  is  that  at  least  some  sort  of 
program  goal  will  be  apparent  or  easily  determined.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  a program  or  an  organization  which  has  no  apparent  goals  at 
all.  Normally  these  overt  goals  will  be  stated  or  written  down  in  some 
form,  either  in  the  program  proposal,  the  organizational  constitution,  or 
the  summary  of  the  program  which  is  used  for  publicity  purposes.  Or,  they 
may  be  apparent  simply  be  examining  the  name  of  the  project  or  the  institu- 
tion e.g.  , "Community  Delinquency  Prevention  Program,"  or  "Pilot  Project 
for  the  Dissemination  of  Educational  Research."  Thus,  only  in  unusual  cases 
will  it  be  difficult  for  the  evaluator  to  get  an  idea  of  the  main  thrust 
of  the  program's  goals.  This  understanding,  however,  is  often  insufficient 
for  evaluative  purposes. 

Freeman  and  Sherwood  define  three  ways  of  specifying  the  goals  of  a 
program:  l)  the  evaluator  may  accept  the  practitioner's  statement  of  objec- 
tives; 2)  he  may  research  the  program,  and  similar  programs  himself,  and 
come  up  with  what  he  thinks  the  program  objectives  should  be;  or  3)  he  may 

p 

collaborate  with  the  program  staff  in  determining  or  identifying  objectives. 
Weiss  adds  a fourth  alternative  of  ignoring  the  problem  of  goal  identification 
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in  favor  of  an  exploratory  or  descriptive  evaluation  of  the  program. 

The  methods  by  which  the  evaluator  identifies  program  goals  should 
be  highly  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  program.  Variables  which  may  have 
a considerable  impact  on  this  phase  of  the  research  design  would  include: 

1)  the  freedom  of-  the  evaluator  to  specify  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  - 
i.e.,  the  extent  to  which  the  client  allows  him  to  help  in  determining 
goals,  specifying  indicators  and  crucial  variables,  etc; 

2)  multiplicity  of  stated  program  goals  versus  one  or  two  goals; 

3)  clearcut , specific  goals,  versus  diffuse  , "umbrella"  goals  - i.e., 
the  extent  to  which  the  stated  program  goals  are  concrete  and  tangible, 
or  so  general  as  to  be  open  to  a variety  of  interpretations ; 

4)  pilot  or  new  programs  versus  older  or  established  programs  - i.e., 
how  long  the  program  has  been  in  operation.  It  is  difficult  to  , 
specify  exactly  when  a program  becomes  "established,"  but  in  general 
we  would  consider  it  to  fall  into  the  latter  category  if  it  has  been  • 
in  operation  for  a year  or  two. 

The  relative  freedom  of  the  researcher  may  have  an  impact  on  the  process  of 
goal  specification  in  a number  of  ways.  For  example,  if  the  client  wants 
only  a specific  type  of  information,  he  may  attempt  to  impose  his  own  definition 
of  the  goals  arid  indicators  to  be  used.  In  some  cases,  the  evaluator's  role 
may  be  reduced  to  nothing  more  than  a "social  bookkeeper."  This  may  occur 
because  of  political  pressures  on  the  client,  because  the  client  wishes  to 
use  the  evaluation  to  bolster  a decision  that  has  already  been  made,  or  for 
other  similar  reasons.*1  At  the  other  extreme,  the  client  may  ask  for  nothing 
more  specific  than  "an  assessment  of  the  program,"  and  may  allow  the  re- 
searcher to  define  the  nature  of  the  inquiry.  Given  this  freedom,  the  re- 
searcher might  choose  not  to  study  the  intended  program  goals  at  all,  but 
instead  the  unintended  consequences  of  the  program.  Clearly  in  such  a case 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  specify  program  goals  in  detail  at  the  beginning 
of  the  research. ^ 


i 

( This  latter  type  of  client-researcher  relationship  is  somewhat  unusual, 

however,  since  most  clients  are  interested  to  some  degree  in  measuring  the 
efficiency  or  effectiveness  of  the  program  under  consideration. ' For  the 
purposes  of  this  paper,  the  effect  of  the  client-researcher  relationship 
will  be  ignored  in  favor  of  the  assumption  that  the  client's  information 
demands  will  fall  somewhere  between  the  two  extremes  mentioned  above. 

Tlie  other  program  .variables  , which  sketchily  define  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  program  to  be  evaluated,  may  be  arranged  into  a 
typology  of  different  types  of  programs : 


One  or 

two  goals 

Multiple  goals 

* 

Specific  goals 

Diffuse 

goals 

Specific  goals  Tiffuse 

goals 

pilot 

old 

pilot 

old 

pilot  old  pilot 

old 

project 

project 

project 

project 

project  project  project 

pro  jet 

1 

2 

3 

1+ 

5 6 7 

8 

Each  of  these  different  types  of  programs  may  require  a somewhat  different 
approach  in  the  process  of  specifying  goals.  Unlike  Freeman  and  Sherwood, 
we  do  not  feel  that  it  is  always  the  best  tactic  to  engage  in  extended  consul- 
tations with  the  client  to  determine  the  goals  of  the  program,  even  when  it 
is  a large-scale  intervention  program.  Consultations  may,  of  course,  be  a 
necessary  part  of  building  a good  relationship  between  the  client  and  the 
researcher,  but  they  may  be  an  ineffective  and  even  frustrating  method  of 
determining  program  goals. 
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There  are  several  reasons  why  consultation  alone  may  not  be  the  best 

means  of  locating  goals.  A number  of  eyaluators  have  noted  a reluctance 

\ 

on  the  part  of  practitioners  to  specify  their  goals.  .Conferences  may  not 

f 

be  successful  in  overcoming  this  problem  because  they  are  normally  held  only 
with  upper  level  staff  members  , and  the  type  of  specification  gained  through 
conferences  is  not  usually  amenable  to  quantification.  It  is  difficult, 
for  example,  to  make  clear  distinctions  between  the  relative  emphasis  placed 
on  a goal  by  various  projects  within  a larger  program  through  the  use  of 
conferences,  although  one  may  get  indications  of  differing  emphases.  Further, 
conferences  tend  to  go  off  on  tangents  unless  they  are  very  carefully  struc- 
tured. In  the  process  of  probing  and  brainstorming  about  goals,  marginal 
or  irrelevant  goals  may  be  mentioned.  Fox,  for  example,  criticizes  recent 
evaluations  of  programs  for  disadvantaged  children  because  they  have  tried 

to  use  criteria  which  are  beyond  the  intended  scope  of  the  programs,,  such 

6 

as  improved  self-image  and  aspirations.  V/e  would  speculate  that  over- 
inflated goals  are  likely  to  emerge  in  discussions  with  client-practitioners 
who  are  highly  committed  to  a program.  , Moreoever,  conferences  do  not  usually 
provide  a good  enough  basis  for  conceptualizing  unintended  consequences  of 
programs  and  program  goals,  And,  finally,  in  some  types  of  programs,  of 
course,  the  goals  are  so  clearcut  that  extended  conferences  are  wasteful. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  all  cases  conferences  serve  a 
very  useful  function  of  forcing  the  clients  to  formulate  their  goals  more 
clearly.  This  will  usually  be  of  benefit  to  the  program  organization.  Thus, 
we  do  not  feel  that  conferences  should  be  replaced,  but  that  other  methods 
should  also  be  used. 
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SPECIFYING  GOALS  IN  NEW  AND  OLD  PROGRAMS  WITH  FEW  SPECIFIC  GOALS 

(//:  1 and  2) 

In  the  case  of  cells  1 and  2 in  the  typology,  it  is  usually  appropri- 
ate to  accept  the  client's  definition  of  the  goals.  The  fact  that  there  are 
only  a few,  concrete  goals  indicates  that  the  program  in  question  is  a highly 
directed  one,  and  that  the  practitioners  have  a clear  conception  of  what 
they  want  to  achieve.  Unless  the  evaluator  senses  that  there  are  serious 

problems  or  discrepancies  between  goals  and  program  organization,  it  seems 

» 

unnecessary  foi’  him  to  spend  too  much  of  his  time  worrying  about  this  aspect 

of  research  design.  An  example  of  such  a program  may  be  seen  in  Cain  and 

v 

Stromsdorfer ' s evaluation  of  a Government  Manpower  Training  Program.  Here 
the  main  goal  was  to  provide  low.  income  people  with  skills  which  would  allow 
them  to  get  better  paying  jobs.  Although  the  designers  of  the  program  may 
well  have  had  other,  more  general  aspirations  for  the  program,  such  as 
helping  to  break  the  poverty  cycle,  or  improving  the  self-image  of  the 
trainees,  such  elements  could  be  theoretically  subsumed  under  the  main, 
concrete  goal.  The  high  quality  of  this  evaluation  results  from  the  opera- 
tionalization of  this  goal,  and  also  the  measurements  and  controls  which 
were  used.  Presumably,  the  process  of  goal  specification  would  not  be 
affected  by  whether  or  not  the  program  was  in  a pilot  stage  of  more  firmly 
installed. 

SPECIFYING  GOALS  IN  OLD  PROGRAMS  WITH  FEW  SPECIFIC  GOALS 

U/b) 

In  the  case  of  cell  number  4,  the  evaluator  should  be  able  "to  rely 
primarily  on  past  literature  about  the  program,  such  as  publicity  statements, 
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progress  reports,  and  previous  evaluations.  He  would  probably  also  want 

to  corroborate  his  analysis  of  program  goals  by  discussing  them  with  the 

client;  but  it  is  likely  that  the  goals  will  have  developed  sufficiently 

in  an  older  program  to  have  become  visible.  For  example,  the  ultimate  goals 

of  the  program  might  be  "delinquency  prevention."  The  researcher  would 

need  to  determine  what  is  meant  by  "delinquency"  in  the  context  of  the  pro- 

gram  (criminal  acts,  anti-social  behavior,  or  both)  and  what  is  meant  by 

prevention  (re-socialization  of  present  delinquents,  preventive  work  with 

potential  delinquents,  or- both).  These  could  be  determined  by  observing 

the  design  of  the  program,  allocation  of  resources  in  the  budget,  and  so  on. 

Specification  of  "intermediate  goals" , can  usually  proceed  in  much  the  same 

manner. 

An  excellent  evaluation  which  appears  to  have  followed  this  deductive 
approach  is  Vanecko's  study  of  the  Community  Action  Programs  in  fifty  cities. 

r 

The  author  states  at  the  beginning  of  the  report  that  his  conclusions  are 

8 

based  on  "five  assumptions  which  derive  from  characteristics  of  CAP.  . ." 
and  the  overall  program  goals  of  "influencing  other  institutions  to  be  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  poor."^  The  purpose  of  the  evalu- 
ation was  to  determine  the  characteristics  of  CAP  programs  which  were  related 
to  effectiveness,  in  particular  the. relative  emphasis  which  each  program 
placed  on  twelve  possible  intermediate  goals.  The  author  states  that  "the 
outline  of  program  emphasis  is  derived  from  empirical  knowledge  (one  member 
of  the  staff  was  formerly  a regional  officer  of  0E0),  government  descriptive 
accounts,  and  academic  literature. The  outline  of  the  four  major  institu- 
tional areas  in  which  the  program  might  be  expected  to  have  an  impact  was 
also  deductively  arrived  at. 
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SPECIFYING  GOALS  IN  NEW  AND  OLD  PROGRAMS  WITH  MULTIPLE,  SPECIFIC  GOALS 

(// 5 and  6) 

« 

In  programs  of  type  5 and  6,  where  goals  are  multiple  and  concrete, 
it  is  advisable  for  the  evaluator  to  consult  with  the  client  practitioners 
for  a number  of  reasons’.  Although  the  goals  are  probably  clearly  stated  in 
the  program  prospectus  or  proposal,  there  may  be  a hierarchy  among  them  that 

is  not  immediately  apparent.  Furthermore,  the  clients  may  expect  to  stress 

i 

different  goals  at  various  points  in  the  program,  i.e.,  the  list  of  goals 

11 

may  represent  a developmental  sequence.  If  .this  is  the  case,  and  the 
program  has  been  in  operation  for  some  time,  some  of  the  original  goals  may 
have  changed,  or  may  no  longer  be  relevant.  Consultation  will  provide  the 
evaluator  with  an  understanding  of  such  considerations,  and  may  also  help 
the  client  in  clarifying  the  relationship  between  goals.  In  the  case  of 
an  older  program,  some  reliance  might_ also  be  placed  on  documentary  evidence 

about  goals.  * 

An  interesting  example  of  this  type  of  specification  may  be  found  in 

- 12 

Wilkins ' method  for* evaluating  training  programs  for  social  workers,  and 

13 

more  recently  in  O'Leary' s. evaluation  of  the  National  Parole  Institute. 

In  both  of  these  cases,  the  programs  in  question  were  "old"  in  the  sense  that 
they  had  been  in  operation  for  some  time,  but  "new"  in  the  sense  that  they 
were  constantly  changing  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  trainees . Both 
authors  allowed  the  trainees  themselves  to  specify  the  concrete  goals  of  tbe 
program  in  terms  of  what  they  as  a group  wanted  to  get  out  of  it.  These 
goals  were  then  quickly  fed-back  into  the  actual  design  of  the  training  sessions } 
so  that  they  served  not  only  as  evaluative  criteria  but  as  a basis  for  determin- 
ing the  program  session  material.  This  group  involvement  in  defining  goals 
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also  had  the  result  of  increasing  the  salience  of  the  goals  to  the  partici- 
pants to  the  extent  that  they  served  as  program  monitors,  constantly  analyzing 
the  activities  to  see  how  they  met  the  needs  that  were  expressed  at  the 
beginning. 


SPECIFYING  GOALS  IN  OLD  PROGRAMS  WITH  DIFFUSE,  MULTIPLE  GOALS 

(//  8) 

Programs  falling  into  the  category  of  type  8 (older  programs  , with 
diffuse  and  multiple  goals)  require  considerably  more  detailed  conferences 
with  the  clients  than  those  mentioned  previously.  The  evaluator  must  not 
only  determine  hierarchies  and  developmental  sequences  of  goals,  but  he  must 
also  discuss  with  the  client  such  issues  as  overlapping  goals,  contradictions  •' 
between  goals,  etc.  Where  goals  are  concrete  and  clearly  stated,  such  con- 
fusion will  occur  infrequently,  but  when  they  are  very  general  and  broad  it 
is  often  difficult  to  determine  the  relationship  between  program  capabilities 
and  expected  outcomes.  Since  programs  with  multiple,  diffuse  goals  are  almost 
always  very  complex,  even  if  the  evaluator  feels  that  he  is  able  to  proceed 
deductively  he  will  need  to  confer  with  the  client  to  ensure  that  his  specifi- 
cations meet  with  their  approval.  In  such  programs,  the  assumed  causal  rela- 
tionship between  the  program  and  the  goals  may  also  be  less  than  clear,  and 
consultation  will  be  necessary  to  clarify  the  assumptions  on  which  the  program 
is  based  in  order  to  determine  intermediate  goals  and  indicators.  All  of 
this  is  likely  to  be  a time-consuming  business. 

A combination  of  the  consultative-deductive  approach  is  found  in 
Hyman,  Wright  and  Hopkins'  study  of  the  Encampment  for  Citizenship,  a "character 
training  program"for  young  adults.  The  authors  encountered  multiple  broad 
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goals  for  the  program,  such  as  "preparation  for  responsible  leadership," 
"freedom  with  responsibility,"  reduction  of  "confusion,  apathy,  and  help- 
lessness," and  instruction  in  the  "techniques  of  democratic  action."^ 

Since  the  program  has  been  in  operation  for  some  time,  and  was  similar  to 
other  programs  that  had  already  been  studied,  the  researchers  were  able 
to  draw  on  previous  conceptualizations  of  these  types  of  goals.  They  spent 
a considerable  degree  of  effort  in  working  deductively  with  the  goals , 
attempting  to  locate  goal  characteristics  that  might  aid  in  the  specification 
process  (such  as  whether  the  goal  pertained  to  the  individual  or  to  the 
collective,  the  level  of  generality  of  the  goal,  etc.).  They  also  made  a 
detailed  study  of  the  program  itself,  in  order  to  gain  insight  into  what 
the  operations  and  activities  of  the  program  might  say  about  the  program  goals. 
Finally,  they  consulted  extensively  with  the  program  directors  and  staff. 

SPECIFYING  GOALS  IN  PILOT  PROGRAMS  WITH  DIFFUSE  GOALS 

(#. 3 and  7) 

The  reader  will  note  that  in  discussing  the  various  types  of  programs, 
we  have  skipped  over  cells  3 and  7>  These  are  new  or  pilot  programs  which 
are  characterized  by  diffuse  goals,  whether  multiple  or  few.  It  is  this  _ - 
type  of  program  which  presents  the  greatest  difficulty  in  goal  specification, 
not  only  for  the  evaluator  but  also  for  the  program  practitioner.  We  thus 
feel  that  this  type  of  evaluation  deserves  special  methodological  attention. 

The  problems  which  may  arise  in  goal  specification  are  numerous. 

(l)  If  the  program  is  very  new,  it  is  likely  that  program  operations  will 
not  yet  have  become  stabilized.  The  client  may  know  what  his  diffuse  ultimate 
goals  are,  but  have  fuzzy  ideas  about  the  intermediate  goals  and  procedures 
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which  are  to  lead  to  the  desired  end  state.  This  makes  it  difficult  to 
determine  appropriate  crucial  variables  on  which  to  concentrate  evaluative 
attention.  (2)  In  new  programs  they  may  be  a lack  of  consensus  about  which 
goals  are  most  important.  (3)  Even  where  there  is  apparent  consensus,  when 
goals  are  diffuse  there  is  likely  to  be  at  least  some  misunderstanding  about 
the  actual  meaning  of  the  goals.  The  evaluator  may  interpret  the  goals  in 
one  way,  while  the  client  interprets  them  entirely  differently.  (U)  A 
number  of  writers  have  noted  that  experimental  programs  tend  to  change  or 
modify  their  goals  as  they  develop. This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
case  where  the  evaluation  is  of  the  "feedback"  variety.  The  practitioners 
may  discover  that  they  set  their  sights  a bit  too  high,  or  they  may  even 
denote  a goal  which  they  feel  is  impossible  to  achieve  in  favor  of  concentrat- 
ing their  efforts  on  the  remaining,  more' easily  achieved  goals.  Hyman  and 
Wright  discuss  this  problem  in  detail.,  noting  that  "Although  completely  un- 
realized programs  may  be  rare,  partially  realized  programs  are  common... 

The  discrepancy  between  original  plan  and  operative  program  is  understandable. 
Any  plan  is  bound  to  suffer  some  modification  as  it  is  translated  into  a 

17 

reality.  It  may  have  to  be  changed  radically  when  circumstances  dictate  it," 
The  researcher  .should  try  to  be  aware  of  the  possibility  of  a changing  program 
and  changing  goals  , for  he  may  find  that  he  is  evaluating  a program  that 
does  not  really  exist.  He  may  also  be  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  program 
has  undergone  severe  goal  displacement , when  what  has  actually  happened  is 
goal  succession.  A negative  evaluation  of  a program  that  has  changed  its  goals 
is  often  shortsighted.  The  end  product  may  in  fact  be  better,  more  efficient 
or  more  realistic  than  the  original  plan. 
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Although  our  study  of  the  Pilot  State  Program  was  concerned  with  the 


specification  of  multiple  diffuse  goals,  the  checklist  approach  would  be 
equally  useful  for  the  program  with  only  a few  diffuse  goals.  In  fact  , the 
existence  of  diffuse  goals  is  often  an  indicator  of  a variety  of  underlying 
goals  at  a less  general  level,  and  the  evaluator  must  determine  what  these 
are  if  he  is  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  program.  Let  us  take,  for 
example,  a diffuse  goal  from  the  U.S.O.E.  dissemination  program,  "increased 
solution  to  education  problems  based  on  new  information  or  knowledge."  As 
stated,  this  goal  is  relatively  difficult  to  translate  into  operational  terms. 
What  are  "education  problems?"  How  much  of  an  increase  in  knowledge  use 
would  be  considered  satisfactory?  By  using  the  checklist,  we  were  able  to 
measure  more  specific  goals,  thereby  giving  us  guides  as  to  the  meaning  of 
this  ultimate  goal  in  each  state.  For  instance,  we  determined  what 'their 
"target  population"  was,  and  thus  what  kinds  of  problems  they  intended  to 
concentrate  on.  (One  state,  for  example,  expressed  the  goal  dealing  primarily 
with  superintendents1  or  principals'  problems,  thus  indicating  that  they 
were  concerned  primarily  with  providing  information  about  administrative 
level  research.  ) We  were  also  able  to  determine  whether  they  planned  to 
concentrate  on  large-scale  problems  in  a few  schools,  or  give  more  attention 
to  a large  number  of  schools.  This  information  served  as  an  indicator  of 
the  kinds  of  change  they  expected  to  occur  as  a result  of  the  program.  Wre 
believe  that  we  would  have  had  a difficult  time  obtaining  this  type  of  specif i 
tion  through  other  methods.  ‘ 

The  main  drawback  to  the  use  of  this  approach  is  that  its  results  are 
not  as  immediate  as  those  obtained  through  consultation.  In  the  case  de- 
scribed above,  it  was  over  a month  before  all  of  the  questionnaires  were 
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received,  and  much  later  before  a detailed  analysis  had  been  made.  If  the 
evaluation  staff  begins  their  work  before  or  at  the  same  time  as  the  start 
of  the  project,  this  will  usually  not  be  too  great  a drawback.  Programs 
themselves  take  some  time  to  get  off  the  ground  — staffing  problems,  finding 
office  space,  and  organizing  activities  often  take  up  the  first  month  or  so. 

It  is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  during  this  period  goals  will  not  become  so 
frozen  that  the  analysis  of  goals  checklists  will  be  useless  in  altering  or 
modifying  program  goals.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  evaluator  is  called  in 
after  the  programs  have  begun  operation,  it  is  often  necessary  to  take  quick 
.action  in  the  attempt  to  work  through  the  implications  of  the  goals  with  the 
practitioners.  Goal  modification  will  often  necessitate  program  modification, 
which  is  usually  more  difficult  after  the  program  has  been  in  operation  for 
a few  months.  If  the  evaluator  senses  that  such  problems  may  arise  out  of 
goal  specification,  it  would  be  wise  to  make  somewhat  greater  use  of  the 
consultation  technique,  whose  impact  may  be  felt  more  quickly.  If  quantifica- 
tion is  desired,  a checklist  could  be  used  as  a follow-up  to  initial  meetings. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  checklist  technique  combines  some  of  the 
useful  characteristics  of  the  three  approaches  listed  by  Freeman  and  Sherwood. 
It  takes  as  a basic  starting  point  the  practitioner's  statement  of  goals. 

Brief  consultations  are  used  in  order  to  get  a better  feeling  for  some  of  the 
assumptions  underlying  the  stated  goals  and  the  general  emphasis  placed  on 
various  aspects  of  the  program.  Heavy  use  is  also  made  of  the  deductive 
approach  in  the  design  of  the  checklists.  Depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
program,  the  amount  of  emphasis  placed  on  each  of  these  ingredients  could  be 
varied. 
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A.  INTRODUCTION 


The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  increasing  interest  in  what  has  been 

variously  called  "formative"  evaluation,  "concurrent"  evaluation  and  a "clinical 

approach"  to  program  evaluation.  What  these  terms  have  in  common  is  reference  to 

some  form  of  corrective  feedback  to  program  personnel  during  the  operation  of  an 

action  program,  which  feedback  is  provided  by  specialized  persons  called 

"evaluators."*  Since  the  ultimate  intent  of  evaluation  is  to  improve  practice, 

it  is  argued,  why  not  conduct  the  evaluation  in  such  a way  as  to  benefit  a 

program  before  it  comes  to  an  end?  This  reasoning  applies  with  special  cogency 

to  a pilot  project,  which  has  been  described  by  Suchman  ( 1970)  as  follows: 

...  (a  pilot  project)  represents  a trial- and- error  period  during 
which  new  approaches  and  new  organizational  structures  or  pro- 
cedures can  be  tried  out  on  a rather  flexible  and  easily  revisable 
basis.  . . . Obviously,  the  pilot  project  requires  "quick- and- easy" 
evaluation  with  primary  emphasis  upon  the  "feedback"  of  results  for 
program  changes. 

Formative  evaluation  is  often  contrasted  with  "summative,"  "product"  or 
"pay-off"  evaluation.  These  terms  refer  to  an  activity  which  is  intended  to 
reach  a decision  about  the  value  of  a program  sifter  the  program  has  run  its 
course  and  all  the  relevant  data  have  been  marshalled.  Even  a summative  judg- 
ment, of  course,  may  shape  future  programs;  and  insofar  as  this  occurs,  summative 


*As  Scriven  (1967)  rightly  points  out:  "Now  any  curriculum  builder  is 

almost  automatically  engaged  in  formative  evaluation,  except  on  a very  strict 
interpretation  of  "evaluation. " ...  If  a recommendation  for  formative 

evaluation  has  any  content  at  all,  it  presumably  amounts  to  the  suggestion  that 
a professional  evaluator  should  be  added  to  the  curriculum  construction  project." 
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research  is  also  formativ^.  The  original  program  cannot  benefit  from  the 
evaluator’s  work,  however,  unless  it  continues  to  operate  beyond  the  publication 
of  results.  Thus,  the  critical  distinction  between  formative  and  summative  work 
is  that  the  latter  prohibits  the  interweaving  of  systematic  observation  and 
directed  change  throughout  the  duration  of  a program,  a process  which  is  especi- 
ally critical  when  a new  program  is  undergoing  development. 

A corollary  distinction  concerns  the  foci  of  observation.  Summative 
judgments  require  little  more  than  an  identification  of  goals  and  an  assessment 
of  outcomes;  but  formative  judgments  require,  in  addition,  some  attention  to 
inputs  and  process,  and  would  even  bo  well  advised  to  consider  context . It  is 
important  to  look  at  these  features  of  a program  so  that  administrators  can  be 
told  precisely  which  resources  or  procedures  need  to  be  manipulated  in  order  to 
enhance  goal-achievement.  Briefly  stated,  inputs  need  to  be  correlated  with 
procedures  (which  resources  are  required  for  given  procedures?)  and  procedures 
with  outcomes  (which  procedures  produce  which  outcomes?).  And  since  constraints 
and  facilitating  conditions  in  the  setting  of  the  program  also  need  to  be 
weighed,  these  features  too  invite  study.  The  formative  evaluator,  then,  is 
almost  necessarily  engaged  in  input,  process  and  context  evaluation  simultane- 
ously, in  addition  to  so-called  product  evaluation,  the  latter  being  conducted  on 
a short-term,  incremental  basis,*  In  short,  to  give  good  advice,  one  should 
take  into  account  as  many  features  of  a program  as  a social  system  as  possible, 
the  official  goals  of  the  program  being  only  one  of  these  features.** 


*The  terra  "process  evaluation"  is  sometimes  used  to  define  formative  evalu- 
ation (see,  for  example,  Stufflebeam,  et  al,  1971).  This  practice  introduces 
some  confusion.  The  process  of  a program  is  something  that  one  looks  at,  while 
formative  work  is  something  that  one  does.  In  order  to  conduct  formative  evalua- 
tion it  may  be  necessary  to  look  at  process,  but  it  is  certainly  not  sufficient. 
Feedback,  which  is  the  defining  characteristic  of  formative  work,  may  or  may  not 
ensue  from  an  investigation  of  process. 

**For  several  shortcomings  of  the  "goal  attainment"  model  of  evaluation, 
even  when  formative  work  is  not  envisaged,  see  Schulberg  and  Baker  (1968). 
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Despite  the  growing  popularity  of  formative  evaluation-'-al though  there  are 
still  many  'who  remain  skeptical,  and  even  a few  who  ore  downright  hostile — the 
methodological  and  administrative  issues  that  it  raises  have  yet  to  he  dealt 
with.  Such  questions  as  how  the  researcher  is  able  to  measure  a program  that  he 
is  constantly  tampering  with,  how  he  is  able  to  avoid  total  involvement,  how  he 
feeds  back  information,  and  so  on,  have  yet  to  be  treated.  One  reason  for  this 
state  of  affairs  is  that  histories  of  research  projects,  formative  or  otherwise, 
are  seldom  composed;  consequently,  there  are  few  specimens  of  live  research  that 
can  be  subjected  to  critical  examination.  Instead,  we  are  supplied  with  a host 
of  diffuse  guidelines  and  neat  labels  applicable  to  different  types  of  research 
without  being  able  to  discern  the  concrete  experiences  from  which  these  guide- 
lines and  labels  have  emerged  (if,  indeed,  they  have  emerged  from  anything  but 
the  writer 1 s head) . 

The  need  for  case  studies  is  especially  critical  in  the  instance  of 
evaluation  research  by  virtue  of  the  wide  range  of  evaluation  designs,  and 
consequently,  the  problem  of  selecting  that  design  which  is  best  suited  to  a 
given  program.  As  a matter  of  fact,  insofar  as  the  shape  and  direction  of  an 
action  program  may  change  over  time,  rigid  adherence  to  any  single  design  might 
be  a serious  blunder.  Perhaps  the  research  strategy  must  evolve  along  with  the 
program,  entailing  a series  of  methodological  adjustments  to  meet  emergent 
requirements.*  In  any  case,  it  is  clear  that  evaluation  research  cannot.be- 
readily  codified  without  reference  to  concrete  experiences,  including  the  fail- 
ures, the  oversights  and  even  those  inevitable  instances  of  sheer  laziness  .. 
and  incompetence.  At  the  very  least,  such  case  studies  might  sensitize  others 

*This  point  is  by  no  means  original  with  us.  Cf . , Lazarsfeld,  Sewell, 
Wilensky  (1967). 
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to  the  array  of  options  that  lie  at  hand,  and  to  the  constraints  and  pitfalls 
•which  one  should  keep  vaguely  in  .mind  when  pursuing  any  particular*  option. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  paper,  therefore,  is  to  furnish  a case  study 
of  a formative  evaluation  of  a new  model  for  the  dissemination  and  utilization 
of  information  in  public  education.  A great  many  formative  techniques  were 
employed  in  this  study,  some  of  which  boomeronged  and  some  of  which  proved 
quite  successful.  These  techniques  ranged  from  the  presentation  of  cut-ond- 
dried  statistics  to  casual  conversations;  from  a formal  lecture  on  how  to 
select  a strategy  in  dealing  with  clients  to  private  correspondence  containing 
criticisms  and  recommendations.  Concurrently,  we  were  seeking  to  identify  the 
issues  involved  in  trying  to  wed  research,  evaluation  and  formative  work,  and 
to  investigate  the  conditions  that  facilitate  or  hinder  the  accomplishment  of 
this  difficult  goal.  In  short,  our  study  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  explore 
the  benefits  and  pitfalls  of  formative  evaluation  in  highly  realistic  detail. 
We  make  no  claim  to  having  resolved  all  of  the  problems  to  be  discussed,  but 
feel  that  the  lessons  which  we  have  learned  from  our  failures  as  well  as  from 
our  successes  may  be  of  significant  value  to  future  formative  evaluators. 

B.  DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  PILOT  STATE 
DISSEMINATION  PROGRAM 

The  subject  of  evaluation  was  a pilot  program  for  the  dissemination  of 
"validated"  information  to  school. practitioners.  (Support  for  the  program  and 
for  the  evaluation  was  provided  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.)  A program 
with  multiple  and  diffuse  goals,  and  confronted  with  a virtual  lack  of  prece- 
dent in  the  field  of  information  dissemination  and  utilization,  its  evaluation 
has  posed  a number  of  interesting  problems,  especially  with  respect  to  forma- 
tive work.  In  addition  to  serving  the  official  needs  of  the  U.S.  Office  for 
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evaluative  data,  the  evaluation  project  was  undertaken  with  a self-conscious 
intention  to  explore  alternative  forms  of  corrective  feedback,  to  integrate 
various  research  techniques,  and  to  investigate  the  administrative  feasibility 
of  "remote  participant  observation."  These  concerns  prompted  us  to  begin 
documenting  our  research  experiences  at  the  very  outset,  and  to  maintain  a 
self-critical  stance  throughout  the  study. 

The  U.S.O.E.  Pilot  State  Dissemination  Program  was  designed  to  try  out 
and  develop  a new  system  for  the  diffusion  of  information  to  public  school 
and  state  education  agency  personnel.  The  critical  new  feature  of  the  program 
was  the  employment  of  education  extension  agents  who  were  to  live  in  the 
target  area  of  tne  schools  and  refer  the  needs  of  clients  to  an  information 
retrieval  center  in  the  state  department  of  education.  The  retrieval  center 
in  turn  would  provide  information  in  the  form  of  abstracts,  microfilm  or  hard 
copy  of  reports  and  articles,  or  technical  assistance.  Computerization  of 
the  retrieval  process  was  also  part  of  the  program  mandate. 

A summary  of  the  program  as  contained  in  U.S.O.E.  specifications 
follows : 


Federal  funds  are  to  be  used  to  strengthen,  coordinate,  and  supple- 
ment current  SEA  activities  in  diagnosing  local  educational  problems, 
developing  alternative  means  for  resolving  them,  and  adapting  and 
installing  the  needed  improvements.  Generally  this  will  involve 
various  combinations  (depending  upon  the  problem  and  the  local 
setting)  of  (l)  assisting  school  personnel  in  defining  and  analyzing 
the  school’s  problem;  (2)  applying  appropriate  information  and 
resources  (data,  research  documents,  evaluations  of  practice, 
information  analyses,  consultants,  and  the  like);  (3)  developing 
alternative  solutions  to  the  problem;  (4)  developing  a strategy  for 
testing,  adapting,  and  installing  the  ’solution’  selected  by  the 
local  education  agency;  and  (5)  arranging  for  necessary  follow-up 
services  to  ensure  successful  implantation  of  the  new  program. 

In  addition  to  these  dissemination  and  implementation  functions,  it  was 

permissible  for  the  field  agents  to  try  to  improve  communications  between 
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school  districts,  to  consult  in  their  own  specialty  and  to  inaugurate  teacher 
workshops  or  in-service  programs.  As  befits  a pilot  program,  a good  deal  of 
operational  flexibility  was  permitted  and  even  encouraged.  Although  there 
were  important  and  perhaps  crucial  differences,  on  the  whole  the  program  bore 
a family  resemblance  to  the  county  agent  system  in  agriculture. 

Three  states  were  selected  to  try  out  the  program,  and  not  surprisingly, 
the  target  areas  within  these  states  varied  in  nature  and  scope.  In  State  A, 
they  consisted  of  two  counties , one  rural  and  the  other  a mixture  of  rural  and 
urban;  in  State  B,  of  three  regions,  all  rural;  and  in  State  C,  of  two  school 
districts , one  rural  and  the  other  highly  urbanized.  One  field  agent  was 
assigned  to  each  of  the  target  areas,  making  a total  of  seven  agents.  There 
was  a single  project  director  in  each  state;  and  the  number  of  full-time 
retrieval  personnel  varied  from  one  to  seven.  These  variations  in  the 
administration  of  the  three  state  projects  furnished  us  with  the  opportunity 
to  make  comparisons  between  very  different  modes  of  operation. 

The  overall  evaluation  design,  stated  quite  briefly,  focussed  on  inputs, 
processes,  goals  and  outcomes.  Cur  research  was  devoted  to  investigating, 
first,  the  content  of  each  of  these  four  domains;  and  second,  the  relation- 
ships between  them.  Clearly,  we  were  engaged  in  the  evaluation  of  both  process 
and  outcomes  relative  to  stated  goals . Further,  we  were  concerned  with  the 
context  of  the  projects,  including  the  public  schools,  the  state  education 
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agency,  social  conditions  in  the  state,  the  U.S.O.E.  as  funding  agent,  the 
training  program*  and  even  ourselves. 

Briefly,  the  research  techniques  included:  participant  observation  in 

the  field  and  in  the  state  agency;  case  histories  of  each  field  agent’s  work 
with  selected  clients;  serai- structured  interviews  with  project  staff;  a 
sample  survey  of  the  target  population  and  a survey  of  clients  who  had  used 
the  service;  weekly  logs  filled  out  by  the  project  directors;  interviews 
with  clients;  a check- list  of  goals  administered  to  all  the  participants  at 
two  points  in  time;  a survey  of  the  participants’  training  needs;  and  the 
collection  and  analysis  of  official  records. 

This  "total"  evaluation  model  was  adopted  with  the  intention  of  formulating 
guidelines  for  future  programs  of  dissemination.  The  paucity  of  experience 
with  educational  extension  agents , and  the  likelihood  that  the  program  would 
be  spread  to  other  states  in  the  near  future,  dictated  a thoroughgoing  study 
with  complete  documentation  of  process.  The  possibility  that  the  three 
states  would  soon  be  regarded  as  showcases  by  other  state  agencies,  and  that 
the  model  which  emerged  in  these  states  might  be  institutionalized  throughout 
the  nation,  made  our  formative  and  evaluative  efforts  all  the  more  important. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  paper,  first  we  discuss  the  benefits  of 
formative  evaluation;  second,  we  delineate  the  various  types  of  interventions 
that  were  employed;  third,  we  try  to  identify  conditions  which  facilitate  or 
hinder  formative  work;  and  fourth,  we  take  up  the  inherent  dilemmas  of 
formative  evaluation,  expressed  in  terms  of  a series  of  conflicts  between  the 
demands  of  formative  work,  evaluation  and  predictive  research,  and  suggest  how 
each  of  these  conflicts  may  be  dealt  with. 
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*A  training  program,  conducted  by  another  university,  was  an  integral 
part  of  the  program.  While  the  evaluation  team  was  responsible  for  evaluating 
and  advising  the  training  program  as  well  as  the  three  state  projects,  there 
was  a good  dead  of  overlap  between  the  formative  role  of  the  evaluation  and  the 
functions  of  the  training  team. 
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{ C.  THE  BENEFITS  OF  FORMATIVE  EVALUATION 


The  most  obvious  benefit  of  formative  work  concerns  the  direct  assist- 
ance which  is  rendered  to  the  action  program.  This  pay-off,  however,  assumes 
that  administrators  are  eager  and  ready  to  utilize  the  information  or  advice 
which  is  offered  to  them.  This  is  not  always  the  case  with  evaluation; 
indeed,  despite  the  tremendous  outlay  of  funds,  evaluation  research  is  probably 
more  often  ignored  than  heeded.  As  Weiss  (1966)  observes: 

. . . institutions  often  do  not  change  their  activities  in  response 
to  evaluation.  They  explain  away  the  results,  sometimes  casting 
aspersions  on  the  evaluator’s  understanding,  the  state  of  his  art, 
and  his  professional  or  theoretical  biases.  Evaluators  complain 
about  many  things,  but  their  most  common  complaint  is  that  their 
findings  are  ignored. 

It  could  be  argued  that  formative  evaluation  will  greatly  increase  the 
likelihood  of  utilization.  In  the  first  place,  the  mere  fact  that  evaluators 
are  willing  to  make  themselves  available  for  feed-back  and  advice  throughout 
the  program  suggests  to  administrators  that  there  is  a genuine  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  researchers  in  seeing  that  the  program  is  successful,  as 
contrasted  with  the  traditionally  aloof  concern  of  evaluators  for  ultimate 
results,  whether  good  or  bad.  Thus,  a climate  of  collaboration  may  develop 
which  reduces  the  administrator’s  resentment  and  distrust  of  the  researcher’s 
activities.  In  our  own  case,  when  the  three  project  directors  were  asked  in  a 
meeting  held  early  in  the  program  whether  the  formative  evaluation  design  was 
acceptable  to  them,  one  replied:  "I  really  appreciate  the  help  that  Sam  can 

give  us.  We  want  to  cooperate  with  the  evaluation,  and  think  that  it’s  a 
good  idea."  A second  director  responded,  "It  sounds  just  fine." 

The  response  of  the  third  project  director  was  quite  the  reverse, 
however.  He  was  deeply  skeptical  and  even  resentful  of  the  evaluation  from 
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the  beginning,  and  no  amount  of  explanation  or  reassurance  succeeded  in  over- 
coming this  attitude.  For  example,  with  reference  to  the  formative  help 
offered  by  the  evaluation,  he  protested  at  an  initial  meeting  of  program 
participants,  "I  didn’t  go  into  this  with  the  understanding  that  the  evalua- 
tion team  was  going  to  be  making  my  decisions  for  me."  Despite  efforts  to 
make  clear  to  the  project  director  that  decision-making  was  not  the  function  of 
the  evaluation  team,  this  director  continued  to  raise  objections  to  the 
evaluation  mid  its  interventions  throughout  the  program.  In  short,  it  is  by 
no  means  true  that  formative  work  will  invariably  elicit  trust  and  collabora- 
tion— it  could  also  elicit  fears  that  the  decision-making  prerogatives  of  ..  . 

• ' »*  j 

administrators  will  be  usurped.  The  reasons  for  failure  in  this  particular 
instance  are  highly  instructive,  however,  and  will  be  discussed  later  in  . 
connection  with  conditions  which  facilitate  or  hinder  formative  evaluation. 

Another  reason  that  formative  evaluation  is  more  likely  to  be  utilized 
than  the  results  of  more  traditional  types  of  research  is  that  as  the  program 
confronts  unanticipated  difficulties,  it  would  be  natural  for  the  administra- 
tors to  turn  to  whatever  expertise  is  available  for  immediate  assistance. 

Thus,  they  may  be  prompted  to  have  recourse  to  the  formative  evaluator  even  if 
they  were  initially  skeptical  of  the  value  of  research.  In  the  case  of  pure 
summative  evaluation,  of  course,  the  evaluator  does  not  offer  his  assistance 
at  all  during  the  critical  phases  of  program  development.  This  may  well  mean, 
that  the  evaluation  report  will  be  devoid  of  reference  to  operational 

problems  with  which  future  administrators  will  be  confronted.  In  sum,  the 

* 

pressures  of  unanticipated  difficulties  may  prompt  current  administrators  to 
rely  heavily  on  the  formative  evaluator,  and  the  focus  on  operational  problems 
and  their  day-to-day  solution  may  invite  the  attention  of  future  administrators. 
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In  our  own  case,  we  soon  found  that  most  of  our  field  observers  were 
playing  a far  more  active  role  in  assisting  the  staff  of  the  state  projects 
than  anticipated.  According  to  a questionnaire  which  asked  the  field  agents 
to  rank-order  ten  possible  influences  according  to  their  helpfulness,  the 
field  observers  were  rsnked  equally  with  the  training  team  in  all  three  states. 
The  following  table  shows  the  mean  rank  of  the  training  team  and  the  field 
observers  within  each  of  the  three  states. 


1 

State  A 

State  B 

State  C 

Training  team 

2.5 

3.3 

6.5 

Field  observers 

2 

3 

7 

N agents: 

(2) 

(3) 

(2) 

Since  these  data  were  collected  after  only  about  six  months  of  operation,  it 
is  clear  that  the  field  observers  established  the  legitimacy  of  their  formative 
role  fairly  early  in  the  project.  The  reason  that  the  observers  were  regarded 
as  being  as  helpful  as  the  training  team,  despite  the  fact  that  the  training 
team's  entire  effort  was  devoted  to  shaping  the  projects  while  the  observers 
also  had  evaluative  and  research  roles  to  perform,  was  presumably  owing  to 
the  observers'  accessibility  at  the  time  when  difficulties  arose.  Training, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  given  only  periodically  at  roughly  two  month  intervals. 

To  be  sure,  most  of  the  field  observers'  interventions  were  not  based 
on  "research,"  but  on  professional  expertise  and  mature  judgment.  But  this 
dees  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  field  agents  were  apparently  quite  eager  to 
call  upon  members  of  the  evaluation  project  for  whatever  advice,  support  or 
feedback  of  objective  data  which  they  could  offer.  In  fact,  the  demand  for 
assistance  from  all  levels  of  the  program  tended  to  exceed  the  ability  of  the 
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evaluation  team  to  supply  it,  an  attitude  that  would  seem  to  be  a far  cry 
from  the  normal  reaction  to  published  evaluation  reports. 

In  addition  to  being  available  when  unanticipated  problems  arise,  the 
eagerness  of  the  program  participants  for  feedback  iG  often  prompted  by  a 
desire  to  learn  "where  they  stand"  in  the  eyes  of  the  evaluators.  Even  if 
what  the  participants  really  want  is  simply  a judgment  rather  than  evidence  or 
assistance,  their  readiness  to  listen  to  the  evaluator  may  be  exploited  for 
purposes  of  giving  information  and  assistance.  If  it  is  also  the  job  of  the 
formative  evaluator  to  render  a final  summative  report  of  the  program  and 
its  component  parts,  as  it  was  in  our  case,  then  the  participants  are  highly 
motivated  to  consider  the  advice  of  the  evaluator  during  the  program.  This 
consideration,  of  course,  raises  the  spectre  of  undue  influence  by  the 
evaluation  project,  as  the  tacit  threat  of  a poor  rating  may  be  used  to  force 
administrators  to  engage  in  certain  activities  or  pursue  certain  goals  which 
would  otherwise  be  rejected.  This  problem  will  be  considered  at  a later 
point. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  the  chances  that  the  results  of  a formative 
evaluation  will  be  utilized  by  program  administrators  are  quite  good. 

A second  major  benefit  of  formative  evaluation — one  which  is  less  obvious 
than  direct  assistance  to  the  program- -concerns  a willingness  on  the  part  of 
the  administrators  to  avoid  premature  closure  of  their  procedures  and 
objectives.  Once  the  idea  of  formative  evaluation  has  been  grasped,  adminis- 
trators are  alerted  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  under  any  compulsion  to 
organize  the  program  as  rapidly  as  possible  (which  usually  means  along 
traditional  lines)  or  to  deliver  results  overnight.  For  if  the  evaluation 
team  is  willing  to  wait  for  results— and  indeed,  if  they  are  continually 
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urging  experimentatiorv  and  demonstrating  their  tolerance  of  difficulties  by- 
offering  assistance  rather  than  condemnation,  then  the  action  program  runs 
less  risk  of  being  frozen  at  an  early  stage  of  development.  This  was  our 
posture  throughout  the  first  year  of  the  program,  and  the  program  administra- 

t 

tors  were  reminded  of  it  in  innumerable  ways.  One  example  will  suffice. 

Early  in  the  program  we  submitted  a "goals  checklist"  to  all  of  the 
program  participants.  In  the  cover  letter  to  the  state  project  directors, 
the  evaluators  stated: 

Nor  is  there  any  expectation  that  the  priorities  which  you  assign 
will  remain  throughout  the  duration  of  the  program.  Later  on,  as 
practical  experience  is  accumulated,  each  state  might  want  to 
modify  its  priorities.  The  evaluation  team  will  try  to  keep  up- 
to-date  on  any  modifications,  perhaps  by  periodically  submitting 
the  same  or  similar  lists  of  objectives. 

Several  months  later  the  same  questionnaire  was  re- administered  "to  see  which 

objectives  have  changed  as  a result  of  your  experience  or  training."  And 

indeed,  several  changes  in  priorities  had  occurred.  Further,  the  states 

were  constantly  encouraged  to  try  out  new  practices,  e.g.,  monthly  staff 

meetings,  new  record-keeping  systems  and  forms,  alternative  strategies  of 

dealing  with  different  types  of  clients,  and  so  on.  Thus,  the  formative 

evaluation  may  have  helped  to  maintain  a climate  of  administrative  flexibility 

and  experimentation. 

The  action  program  need  not  be  the  sole  beneficiary  of  formative 
evaluation.  Researchers  may  also  benefit  insofar  as  they  are  able  to  gain 
better  access  to  program  participants  for  data-collection  purposes  and  greater 
depth  of  knowledge  through  involvement  in  problem-solving.  To  expect  help  one 
must  be  willing  to  divulge  information  bearing  on  the  problem,  including  the 
sources  of  the  problem  and  the  barriers  to  its  resolution.  Each  time  that  a 
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problem  is  shared  with  the  formative  evaluator,  therefore,  greater  insight 
is  gained  into  the  complexities  of  the  situation. 

Another  possible  pay-off  for  the  researcher  who  is  engaged,  in  formative 
evaluation  is  that  he  is  able  to  Introduce  experimental  features  into  the 
program  as  a consequence  of  being  asked  for  assistance.  Thus,  the  evaluator 
becomes  a natural  experimenter  insofar  as  he  introduces  a new  structure, 
procedure  or  goal  and  observes  the  consequences  in  a natural  setting.  This 
opportunity  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  test  his  own  ideas  or  hypotheses  for 
research  purposes.  In  sum,  the  collaboration  between  administrator  and 
researchers  that  emerges  in  formative  evaluation  may  redound  to  the  benefit 
of  both  partners.* 

Now  let  us  turn  attention  to  the  kinds  of  formative  intervention  in  which 
we  engaged. 

D.  TYPES  OF  FORMATIVE  INTERVENTICN 

A simple  scheme  for  classifying  our  formative  efforts  can  be  based  on 
two  dimensions:  . (l)  directiveness,  and  (2)  formality.  Directiveness  concerns 
the  degree  to  which  we  sought  to  guide  or  influence  the  participants  in  an 
explicit  manner,  and  ranged  from  clearcut  recommendations  for  action  to  the 
mere  presentation  of  statistical  data.  Formality  refers  to  the  degree  to  which 
the  intervention  was  couched  in  either  quantitative  or  conceptual  terms 
applicable  to  the  program  as  a whole,  and  ranged  from  statistical  reports 
prepared  for  all  of  the  project  directors  to  a conversation  with  one  of  the 
participants  about  an  individual  problem.  By  and  large,  informal  interven- 

*Eventually,  of  course,  even  the  formative  researcher  may  wear  out  his 
welcome  with  the  program  participants.  Also,  the  pr06ram  participants  might 
hesitate  to  admit  their  difficulties  because  of  the  evaluation  role  of  the 
researcher.  This  problem  will  be  taken  up  later. 
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tions  were  tailored  to  the  needs  and  experiences  of  a particular  staff  member 
or  state  project,  and  were  relatively  casual  in  tine. 

In  the  first  half  year  of  the  program  we  prepared  three  formal  reports 
based  on.  analysis  of  quantitative  data  for  purposes  of  feedback  to  all  three 
states.  One  of  these  reports,  "The  Goals  of  the  Project  Directors,  Field 
Agents  and  Retrieval  Staff,"  was  based  on  a lengthy  checklist  of  goals  for 
the  program,  each  participant  being  instructed  to  indicate  the  priority  of 
each  of  the  goals  and  the  anticipated  difficulty  in  achieving  it.  A second 
report,  "Activities  of  Field  Agents  in  the  Pilot  State  Dissemination  program," 
was  an  analysis  of  numerical  data  supplied  by  the  field  agents  concerning 
numbers  and  sources  of  requests  and  frequency  ef  follow-ups.  The  third 
report,  "Information  Retrieval:  An  Analysis  of  Monthly  Statistics , " was 

based  on  retrieval  statistics  furnished  by  each  of  the  three  states.  With  a 
few  minor  exceptions,  these  reports  were  devoid  of  recommendations.' 

(One  suggestion- -that  the  three  states  adopt  a "taxonomy"  of  educational 

I 

topics  prepared  by  the  evaluation  staff  so  that  the  topics  of  requests  for 
information  would  be  coded  in  a uniform  fashion — was  rejected,  or  rather, 
politely  ignored.  This  was  our  first  indication  that  the  states  were  highly 
desirous  of  having  control  over  their  own  system  of  record  keeping.) 

We  had  assumed  that  our  formative  efforts  would  be  mainly  of  this  formal, 
non-directive  type,  i.e.,  that  we  would  be  able  to  feed  back  observations 
based  on  quantitative  data  without  the  need  for  explicit  recommendation.  We 
soon  learned,  however,  that  this  mode  of  intervention  was  inadequate.  For 
instance,  when  we  asked  the  field  agents  to  rank-order  ten  possible  influences 
on  their  role  in  terms  of  their  helpfulness  to  them,  "reports  of  the  evalua- 
tion staff  in  New  York"  tended  to  be  ranked  quite  low.  One  agent  ranked  the 
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reports  tenth,  two  ogehts  ranked  them  ninth,  one  ranked  them  seventh,  and  the 


remaining  agents  ranked  them  either  sixth  or  seventh.*  There  seem  to  have 
been  several  reasons  for  the  failure  of  these  formal,  quantitative  reports  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  project  staff  for  feedback. 

In  the  first  place,  the  time-lag  between  the  collection  of  data  and  the 

IH 

feedback  of  results  was  so  great  that  the  state  project  staff  soon  grew 
impatient  with  our  formative  efforts.  For  example,  we  had  hoped  that  our 
study  of  project  goals  would  give  each  state  a sharper  focus  on  their  object- 
ives, identify  dissensus  among  the  staff  members  and  inform  them  about  the 
intentions  of  the  other  states  in  the  program.  But  it  took  two  to  three 
months  for  us  to  prepare  a report  based  on  this  information.  By  the  time 
the  report  was  distributed,  the  question  of  project  goals  was  somewhat  passe.** 
One  of  the  state  projects  did  discuss  our  report  at  a staff  meeting  and  found 
that  it  served  as  a catalyst  for  prompting  the  field  agents  to  explain  more 
fully  their  method  of  work  and  the  reasons  for  their  particular  objectives. 
Whether  this  discussion  had  any  real  impact  on  the  project,  however,  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  If  information  about  goals  had  been  available  at  the  time  when 
the  participants  were  casting  "about  for  role-definitions,  it  probably  would 
have  been  more  valuable  to  them.  There  was  mild  criticism  of  each  of  our 
formal,  interim  reports  on  the  grounds  that  the  data  were  somewhat  out  of 
date. 


*Tronically,  it  appears  that  we  ourselves  had  fallen  prey  to  what  we 
have  called  elsewhere  the  "rational  man  image"  of  the  practitioner.  See 
Sieber  (1971). 

**It  is  possible  that  just  having  to  fill  out  the  check-list  of  goals 
stimulated  the  staff  to  think  more  clearly  about  their  own  priorities  and  the 
options  that  were  available.  This  hoped  for  result  was  one  of  the  reasons 
for  conducting  the  goals  survey. 
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A second  reason  for  the  failure  of  formal,  non-directive  reports  to  have 
as  much  impact  as  we  had  hoped  for  was  that  they  were  perce ived  as  being 
directive  regardless  of  our  efforts  to  remain  non-directive.  Thus,  the 
participants  tended  to  read  between  the  lines  for  some  indication  of  our 
current  appraisals  and  ultimate  expectations.  In  some  instances,  anxiety 
about  the  evaluation  led  the  participants  to  interpret  certain  parts  of  the 
reports  as  highly  critical;  in  other  instances,  they  were  seen  as  demonstrating 
lack  of  understanding  or  of  sympathy  for  their  problems.  For  example,  in  our 
analysis  of  statistics  regarding  the  number  of  requests  received  and  filled  in 
a recent  period,  we  stated: 

(State  C)  dropped  markedly  in  proportion  of  requests  completed  in 
January  due  to  a high  level  of  demand  coupled  vrith  the  problem  of 
making  $UERY  (a  computer  program)  operational;  but.. it  picked  up  In 
the  ensuing  two  months.  . . . 

The  reference  to  a marked  drop  in  proportion  of  requests  completed  was  inter- 
preted by  State  C as  a severe  and  unwarranted  criticism,  despite  the  fact  that 
this  was  precisely  what  the  statistics  showed.  In  another  case,  when  we 
compared  the  work  of  field  agents  in  different  states  on  the  basis  of  the  data 
sheet  which  they  had  completed  for  us,  St  ate.  A interpreted  our  analysis  as 
demonstrating  that  we  were  interested  in  sheer  quantity  of  requests,  or  as  they 
put  it  "the  numbers  game."  Since  this  emphasis  might  encourage  a large  number 
of  requests  at  the  expense  of  devoting  time  to  probing  the  needs  of  clients 
and  helping  them  use  the  information,  this  was  an  unfortunate  misunderstanding. 
It  took  us  several  months  to  overcome  this  negative  implication  of  our  report. 

A third  reason  for  the  failure  of  formal  reports  to  satisfy  the  partici- 
pants was  their  objection  to  sheer  statistics,  regardless  of  any  implications 
for  action.  In  effect,  they  felt  that  statistics  did  not  fairly  reflect  their 
situation  or  their  progress,  and  that  only  anecdotal  information  could  provide 
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an  accurate  picture  of  their  work.  Actually,  we  were  already  heavily  engaged 
in  the  collection  of  qualitative  data  by  field  observers,  but  it  required  even 
more  time  to  analyze  and  write  up  this  information  than  it  did  the  statistical 
data.  Our  first  report  based  alirost  entirely  on  field  observations,  inter- 
views, correspondence,  and  the  like,  was  not  ready  for  distribution  until 
almost  a year  after  the  program  had  commenced,  (Shortly  thereafter  a second 
report  based  on  qualitative  observations  was  prepared.)  In  the  meantime, 
because  of  the  dissatisfaction  that  we  had  encountered  with  our  statistical 
reports , we  had  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  more  informal  means  of  feed- 
back, and  also  to  express  criticisms  and  recommendations  in  an  explicit 
manner. 

In  sum,  because  of  the  time-lag  between  data  collection  and  report 
writing,  the  fact  that  the  participants  were  anxiously  seeking  our  judgment 
and  advice,  and  the  alleged  superficiality  of  statistics,  we  gradually 
shifted  to  a type  of  intervention  that  was  "both  more  informal  and  more 
directive.* 

Before  delineating  the  types  of  informal  intervention  in  which  we 
engaged,  it  is  important  to  note  an  exception  to  our  generalization  that 
formal,  non-directive  feedback  was  regarded  as  less  satisfactory  than  informal, 
directive  feedback.  This  exception  was  an  attempt  to  conceptualize  the 
experiences  reported  by  all  of  the  field  agents  during  a four  day  training 
session,  and  then  feeding  back  that  conceptualization  in  lecture  style  in 
the  form  of  a multi-dimensional  framework  for  guiding  the  activities  of  the 
field  agents  in  the  future.  Because  of  the  positive  response  to  this  formal 

* Perhaps  an  additional  reason  for  this  shift  of  emphasis  was  our  own 
greater  sense  of  security  in  dealing  with  the  pilot  states  as  time  went  on. 
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presentation,  ^vnich  was  made  at  the  close  of  the  training  session,  the  evalu- 
ator put  his  ideas  into  writing  in  a paper  entitled  "Developing  a Strategy 
Based  on  Particular  Clients  and  Their  Setting,"  which  was  distributed  to  the 
program  staff  shortly  after  the  training  session. 

however, 

The  opportunity  to  engage  in  this  kind  of  feedback  was  rare, /owing  to 
the  infrequent  gathering  of  all  the  field  agents  to  discuss  their  work  and 
problems.  Not  only  were  the  agents  divulging  a great  deal  of  information 
about  their  work  during  the  workshops,  but  they  were  simultaneously  building 
up  a strong  interest  in  receiving  guidance  on  the  issues  that  were  being 
raised.  Thus,  when  the  time  came  for  the  evaluator’s  presentation,  the  agents 
were  ripe  for  some  kind  of  systematic  guidelines  to  help  them  with  their  work. 
All  of  these  circumstances  in  combination  contributed  to  the  success  of  this 
conceptual  type  of  feedback. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  various  kinds  of  informal  feedback  that  we 
engaged  in,  that  is,  feedback  tailored  to  the  needs  or  experiences  of  a 
particular  individual  or  project  and  that  was  relatively  casual  in  tone. 

This  mode  of  intervention  was  pursued  in  four  major  ways:  (l)  oral  presenta- 

tions to  project  directors;  (2)  site  visits  by  the  Bureau  staff  in  New  York; 
(3)  correspondence  and  phone  conversations;  and  (4)  greater  use  of  the  field 
observers  in  giving  support  and  assistance. 

(l)  Oral  pres entations . Our  one  extensive  oral  report  to  all  of  the 

project  directors  occurred  about  midway  in  the  program.  In  addition  to 

presenting  our  "evaluation  model,"  we  voiced  a number  of  criticisms  and 

recommendations.  Here  are  some  examples: 

There  should  be  more  visits  to  the  field  by  the  retrieval  staff  and 
the  project  directors,  not  to  "check  up"  on  field  agents  but  to 
observe  the  situation  in  which  they  are  working  and  learn  about 
their  problems. 
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There  is  great  under-utilization  (if  any)  of  university  special- 
ists, and  some  under-utilization  of  SEA  consultants. 

There  should  be  some  provision  for  inter-visitations  of  field  agents, 
both  within  and  between  states. 

The  field  agents  need  more  clerical  assistance  in  their  offices 
for  manual  searches  or  for  record  keeping. 

Encouraging  lateral  communication  between  districts  so  that  local 
practices  spread  more  widely  may  not  be  advisable.  Some  quality- 
control  of  home  grown  practices  is  needed;  and  in  any  case,  the 
emphasis  of  the  pilot  state  program  should  be  on  tapping  the 
national  pool  of  expertise. 

The  increased  emphasis  on  disseminating  kits  of  information  on 
certain  general  topics  might  signify  a drift  away  from  individu- 
alized service  to  practitioners.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to  .using 
textbooks  rather  than  individualized  materials  with  students. 

Since  almost  all  of  our  criticisms  • entailed  an  increase  in  financial 
outlays,  however,  they  were  not  noticeably  implemented  in  the  following 
months.  Nevertheless,  the  directors  appeared  to  appreciate  this  more  direct- 
ive, rather  informal  approach  by  the  evaluation  team.  Indeed,  there  was  not  a 
single  objection  or  attempt  to  mitigate  our  criticisms,  despite  the  fact  that 
our  talk  was  given  in  the  presence  of  USOE  officials. 

(2)  Site  visits.  An  example  of  informal  intervention  by  one  of  the 
Bureau  staff  in  the  course  of  a site  visit  occurred  when  the  evaluator  dis- 
covered that  the  retrieval  supervisor  had  not  been  given  guidance  in  the 
handling  of  requests  which  came  directly  from  clients  (usually  over  the 
telephone)  rather  than  through  a field  agent.  The  evaluator  simply  walked 
into  the  director’s  office,  informed  him  that  there  was  some  confusion  about 
how  to  handle  this  type  of  communication,  received  the  director’s  decision  on 
the  matter  and  returned  to  the  retrieval  staff  with  that  decision.  Of  course, 
when  the  evaluators  were  visiting  with  the  field  agents , there  were  many 
opportunities  to  discuss  strategy  and  tactics  and  to  make  suggestions  or  lend 
moral  support. 

t£~ 
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(3)  Correspondence  and  phone  conversations.  There  were  numerous  occas- 
ions on  which  the  New  York  evaluators  talked  with  the  project  participants  by- 
phone.  In  particular,  a great  deal  of  discussion  took  place  about  the  most 
appropriate  format  for  an  information  request  form  which  we  had  designed  and 
proposed  for  adoption. 

The  most  important  feedback  by  means  of  the  mail  occurred  when  we  pre- 
pared lengthy  letters  for  two  of  the  project  directors  summing  up  our  observa- 
tions of  their  projects,  rendering  judgments  of  their  work  and  setting  forth 
explicit  recommendations.*  A few  excerpts  form  these  letters,  which  were 
written  after  almost  a year  of  operation,  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of 
tone  and  purpose: 

The  (state)  staff  exhibits  much  more  of  a team  approach  now  than  it 
did  at  the  beginning.  The  monthly  staff  meetings  seem  to  have  been 
very  useful  in  bringing  the  field  agents  and  the  central  staff 
together  to  discuss  the  directions  in  which  the  project  is  going. 
Communication  is  still  difficult,  however,  and  we  suggest  that  you, 
as  project  director,  give  more  of  your  time  to  supervisory  visits 
to  the  field.  As  you  see  the  field  agents  in  action  you  will  be 
better  able  to  give  them  advice  on  how  to  operate,  and  where  to  go 
next.  Such  visits  might  also  help  you  to  anticipate  where  consulting 
services  will  be  needed  in  the  future,  and  to  make  tentative  arrange- 
ments for  technical  assistance. 

* * * 

You  seem  to  have  made  little  effort  to  actively  involve  consultants 
from  universities  in  the  area,  although  (the  retrieval  specialist) 
has  been  working  on  compiling  lists  of  outside  resources.  We 
realize  that  consultant  fees  are  expensive,  but  university  personnel 
can  often  be  used  without  incurring  such  costs  if  projects  or  ideas 
are  of  personal  interest  to  them.  . . . There  is  a clear  shortage  of 
personnel  to  work  on  consultation  for  implementation. 

* * # 

Although  we  feel  that  the  desire  to  gain  access  to  make  a strong 
impression  on  certain  districts  justifies  concentrating  on.  particu- 


*Because  of  our  limited  knowledge  about  the  project  in  the  third 
state,  we  were  unable  to  write  to  the  director  there. 
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lar  schools  or  individuals,  an  effort  should  be  made  this  year  to 
stimulate  requests  from  other  areas  of  the  district. 

* # * 

Screening  entails  more  than  just  checking  on  the  degree  of  content- 
relevance  of  the  computer  output.  It  might  require  an  additional 
step  in  specification  of  the  request  (according  to  client  character- 
istics and  their  setting),  which  needs  to  be  done  when  the  field 
agent  submits  his  request  to  the  retrieval  staf.  . . . We  wonder  if 
it  might  be  useful  for  retrieval  personnel  and  field  agents  jointly 
to  attempt  to' codify  the  standards  or  characteristics  they  are  using 
in  the  judgments  made  while  screening. 


(4)  Field  observers.  The  fourth  major  means  of  informal  feedback 
entailed  both  directive  and  non-directive  efforts  on  the  part  of  field  observers. 
It  may  well  be  that  this  avenue  of  intervention  was  the  most  successful  of 
all,  for  the  program  personnel  seemed  to  derive  a good  deal  of  satisfaction 
from  the  supportive  and  advisory  roles  of  our  observers.  As  noted  earlier,  the 
field  agents  ranked  the  observers  on  a par  with  the  training  team  in  terms  of 
contribution  to  their  work.  While  hindsight  tells  us  that  in  view  of  the 
observers'  status  and  expertise  (all  but  one  had  a doctorate,  while  only  a 
single  field  agent  held  this  degree)  and  also  the  marginality  of  the  field 
agents'  role,  the  agents  were  bound  to  have  recourse  to  the  observers,  we 
must  confess  that  this  development  was  wholly  unanticipated.  To  be  sure, 
there  was  variation  in  the  degree  of  openness  and  collaboration  with  differ- 
ent observers,  but  by  and  large  the  relationships  that  developed  were  more 
productive  than  we  had  expected. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  informal  assistance  of  the  field  observers 
made  it  possible  for  the  central  staff  of  the  evaluation,  which  was  located 
at  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research  at  Columbia  University,  to  concen- 
trate on  methodical  analysis  of  qualitative  and  statistical  data  during  the 
first  months  of  the  program.  While  the  observers  were  rendering  assistance 
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and  support  on  a daily  or  weekly  basis,  the  Bureau  staff  was  collecting  data 
in  a more  systematic  fashion  and  writing  formal  reports  for  periodic  distribu- 
tion. Thus,  an  inherent  conflict  between  the  needs  of  the  states  for  quick 
feedback  on  a day-to-day  basis,  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  equally  important 
need  for  thoroughgoing  analysis  of  field  and  documentary  data,  on  the  other, 
was  resolved  by  a division  of  labor  between  the  observers  and  the  central 
evaluation  staff.  He  regard  the  emergence  of  this  division  of  labor  as  one  of 
the  important  discoveries  of  our  experience.  For  it  would  seem  highly 
advisable  for  future  formative  evaluators  to  make  provisions  for  precisely 
this  type  of  multi-level  data  collection  and  feedback.  Now  let  us  look  at 
what  the  observers  were  actually  doing  in  the  way  of  formative  work. 

While  coding  our  cassette  tapes  and  other  qualitative  information,  we 
paid  careful  attention  to  the  interventions  of  our  field  observers.  Earlier 
we  had  instructed  the  observers  to  record  the  interventions  in  which  they 
engaged.  The  reason  for  this  instruction  was  to  assess  the  extent  to  which 
the  formative  evaluation  had  "contaminated"  the  natural  situation.  Therefore, 
we  have  a wealth  of  information  on  these  interventions.  Here  we  can  offer 
only  a few  examples. 

The  interventions  of  the  field  observers  fall  into  five  categories: 

(a)  providing  role-support,  including  positive  feedback  from  clients; 

(b)  making  suggestions  about  procedures;  (c)  interceding  in  behalf  of  other 
staff  members  and  facilitating  communication  among  them;  (d)  interceding  with 
clients  in  behalf  of  the  project  or  providing  information  about  the  service; 
(e)  supplementing  the  role  of  the  field  agent  by  direct  assistance  to  clients. 
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a.  Role-support 


The  provision  of  role- support  seems  to  have  been  quite  important, 
especially  in  the  early  stages  of  the  project  when  the  agents  and  directors 
were  somewhat  unsure  of  their  Jobs.  As  one  of  our  observers  noted:  "My 

presence  in  December  gave  (the  field  agent)  a sounding  board  on  how  he  did  on 
his  first  initial  contact  visits.  At  that  time  he  was  feeling  isolated  and 
undirected  to  some  extent,  and  I may  have  helped  reduce  the  isolation."  No 
doubt  the  provision  of  role-support  was  also  an  important  means  for  the 
observers  to  gain  the  trust  and  collaboration  of  the  project  staff,  thereby 
paving  the  way  for  more  extensive  involvement  later  on. 

Some  specific  examples  of  this  function  follow. 

One  field  agent  had  become  disheartened  by  the  response  to  his 
needs  assessment  in  several  districts.  The  field  observer  told 
him  that  he  had  been  calling  superintendents  and  directors  of 
curriculum  for  feedback  on  the  program,  and  had  found  that  although 
it  was  too  early  to  determine  the  impact  of  the  service,  the 
clients'  feelings  were  more  positive  than  negative.  In  particular, 
the  observer  pointed  out  that  school  personnel  were  enthusiastic 
about  the  opportunity  to  obtain  information  from  the  regional 
retrieval  center. 

A field  agent  had  begun  his  work  in  a relatively  low-keyed  fashion 
by  working  with  individual  teachers  rather  than  with  administrators, 
and  by  failing  to  call  upon  the  technical  assistance  that  was 
available  in  the  SEA.  Because  the  project  director  had  expressed 
some  displeasure  with  this  approach,  the  observer  reassured  the 
agent  that  he  had  established  exceptionally  strong  ties  with  clients 
and  was  building  up  good  public  relations  for  later,  more  large- 
scale  efforts.  He  also  reassured  him  that  the  agent's  recent  offer 
to  call  upon  state  specialists  was  a good  way  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  information- giving  and  problem-solving — thereby  both  endors- 
ing the  request  of  the  project  director  and  pointing  out  its 
advantages  to  the  agent's  own  work. 

An  observer  reassured  the  project  director  that  the  USOE's  negative 
perception  of  his  work  was  not  justified.  While  the  USOE  felt  that 
the  director  had  failed  to  lay  down  a general  policy  to  guide  the 
project,  the  observer  pointed  out  that  the  evaluation  team  felt 
that  the  director  did  have  a definite  direction  in  middle  level 
administrative  matters.  The  director  admitted  that  this  reassur- 
ance "meant  a lot  to  him." 
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Several  agents  were  eager  to  hear  the  reactions  of  clients  to  their 
1 work,  which  reactions  were  conveyed  by  the  field  observer.  One 

agent  expressed  particular  interest  in  learning  how  clients  felt 
about  his  involvement  after  information  had  been  returned,  so  the 
observer  interviewed  a client  who  had.  used  the  service  extensively 
in  developing  a new  school  program.  The  client  conceded  that  "the 
agent  had  a perfect  right  to  know  how  the  baby  was  growing,"  and 
cooperated  fully  with  the  observer.  The  agent  was  gratified  to 
learn  that  his  role  had  been  deeply  appreciated. 


b.  Advice,  suggestions. 

Direct  advice  to  the  project  staff  was  rendered  by  the  observers  on 
numerous  occasions.  Sometimes  these  suggestions  were  solicited  by  the  agents, 
but  most  often  they  were  volunteered.  As  the  following  examples  show,  the 
suggestions  ranged  from  matters  of  general  strategy  to  questions  about 
specific  procedures. 

An  observer  suggested  that  an  educational  expert  be  invited 

to  each  of  the  monthly  staff  meetings  so  that  the  field  agents 
would  be  kept  abreast  of  new  developments  in  education ^ The  sugges- 
tion was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  director,  and  the  observer 
made  arrangements  for  the  first  speaker,  who  was  a professor  of 
education. 

Following  a meeting  with  a principal,  the  observer  said  that  the 
field  agent  sometimes  spoke  too  quickly  for  the  client  to  grasp 
his  meaning.  The  agent  should  slow  down  to  make  sure  that  he  was 
understood,  the  observer  concluded. 

One  of  the  state  projects  had  been  emphasizing  the  identification 
of  "problems"  in  the  schools  so  that  assistance  could  be  applied 
to  their  solution.  In  a staff  meeting,  an  observer  pointed  out  to 
the  director  that  the  word  "problem"  implied  a change  of  some 
magnitude,  while  smaller  changes  might  also  be  desirable.  Thus,  it 
might  be  better  to  avoid  this  term  when  talking  with  clients. 

A field  agent  asked  the  observer  to  help  him  write  a letter  to  the 
director  of  the  retrieval  staff  to  obtain  information  on  "communica- 
tion." The  observer  said  that  "communication"  was  too  broad  a term, 
then  sketched  a diagram  of  a communication  network  in  a schoo.l  for 
the  agent's  benefit. 

Materials  that  had  been  requested  by  a particular  superintendent 
were  not  going  to  be  used.  The  observer  asked  the  agent  if  the  materials 

could  be  salvaged  somehow.  The  agent  replied  that  he  hadn't  thought 
about  it  before,  but  that  he  could  use  the  materials  to  fill  a 
request  that  he  had  just  received  from  another  school. 
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In  a team  meeting,  an  observer  suggested  that  the  agents  apprise 
themselves  of  the  contents  of  information  packages  so  that  they 
could  suggest  them  to  clients  when  appropriate. 

An  observer  offered  to  help  an  agent  design  a questionnaire  to 
study  the  reactions  of  teachers  to  a new  in-service  program  which 
the  agent  had  been  promoting. 

In  mid- summer  an  observer  advised  the  field  agent  to  gather 
materials  that  principals  might  want  to  use  in  their  orientation 
sessions  with  new  teachers  and  administrators  in  the  fall.  If  she 
could  conduct  an  informal  survey  to  ascertain  the  commonalities  of 
interest  among  the  principals,  she  might  be  able  to  prepare  the 
more  popular  packages  in  advance  so  as  to  reduce  turnaround  time 
later  on.  Specifically,  he  suggested  a computer  search  on  orienta- 
tion methods  and  topics.  A list  of  available  resources  could  then 
be  distributed  to  principals,  and  later  they  could  get  together 
to  select  the  best  materials. 

An  observer  had  the  impression  that  an  agent  was  generally  acting 
on  impulse  without  thinking  through  his  plans.  He  therefore 
suggested  that  the  agent  try  to  sit  down  and  think  about  his  work 
patterns,  and  perhaps  come  up  with  some  ideas  for  improvement. 

An  observer  convinced  the  project  director  t«  eliminate  a confus- 
ing conceptual  model  from  a proposal  for  extended  funding. 

Quite  early  in  the  project,  an  observer  proposed  that  microfiche 
readers  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  field  agent,  and  also  that 
each  field  agent  have  the  ERIC  abstracts  at  his  disposal. 

An  observer  cautioned  a field  agent  against  starting  a practice  of 
supplying  information  to  students  for  report  writing. 


c.  Interceding  with  other  staff  members,  facilitating  staff  communications. 

Two  of  the  observers  whose  responsibilities  covered  the  SEA  as  well  as  the 

communications 

field  agents  were  helpful  in  facilitating  /and  in  speaking  up  in  behalf  of 
staff  members  whose  situation  or  work  was  misunderstood. 


An  observer  learned  that  one  of  the  field  agents  was  quite  dejected 
about  his  lack  of  office  space  in  the  intermediate  service  'agency. 
It  became  evident  after  a certain  period  of  time  that  the 
project  director  was  unaware  of  the  severity  of  the  problem  and 
that  the  agent  was  reluctant  to  solicit  help  from  the  director. 
Indeed,  the  agent  was  thinking  about  resigning  over  the  issue. 

The  observer  felt  that  the  situation  had  reached  the  point  where  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  inform  the  director.  He  told  him  about 
the  agent's  feelings,  and  the  director  intervened  and  obtained 
office  space. 
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An  observer  learned  from  an  agent  tha.t  he  was  worried  about  the 
decision  to  spread  the  dissemination  program  to  non- target  schools. 
Did  this  imply  that  the  emphasis  would  shift  from  the  field  agents 
to  the  retrieval  process?  The  observer  suggested  that  he  send  a 
memo  to  the  director  expressing  his  concern  and  requesting  that  the 
issue  be  put  on  the  agenda  of  the  next  monthly  meeting. 

A field  agent  felt  that  the  retri*'  - 1 staff  was  at  fault  for  pro- 
viding information  for  a client  .~i  the  client  already  possessed. 
The  observer  pointed  out  that  /’it  help  to  follow  the  procedure 

of  another  agent,  that  is,  to  r*  r a note  describing  the  client  to 
the  request  so  that  his  "level  .-v  ..jphistication"  would  become  known 
to  the  retrieval  staff. 

The  supervisor  of  the  retrieval  office  was  uncertain  about  when  she 
had  authority  to  call  upon  a specialist  in  the  SEA.  The  project 
director’s  answer  did  not  satisfy  the  supervisor;  so  the  observer 
suggested  to  the  director  that  if  the  request  was  simply  for  informa- 
tion it  could  be  routinely  referred  to  a specialist,  but  if  it 
entailed  a site  visit  then  it  would  have  to  be  sent  through 
channels  for  approval. 

An  observer  invited  the  supervisor  of  the  retrieval  office  to  visit 
a workshop  in  which  a field  agent  had  become  involved  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  the  agent  in  action.  The  agent  was  somewhat 
hesitant  because  he  was  afraid  that  he  would  behave  self-consciously 
during  the  visit.  But  the  observer  convinced  him  that  it  was  a 
good  chance  for  the  supervisor  to  observe  him  at  his  best;  and  later 
made  arrangements  to  drive  the  retrieval  supervisor  to  the  school. 


d.  Interceding  with  clients. 

Occasionally  the  field  observers  assisted  the  agents  in  their  relations 
with  clients  by  explaining  the  service  or  helping  with  access. 


A school  district  had  decided  to  terminate  a needs  assessment 
before  the  field  agent  had  had  a chance  to  feed  back  the  results 
to  the  staff.  It  was  not  known  whether  the  school  would  use  the 
information  for  future  planning.  The  observer  therefore  offered 
to  see  the  superintendent  as  a "disinterested  third  party"  and  to 
intercede  in  the  agent’s  behalf.  The  agent  agreed,  and  said  that  he 
would  not  visit  the  superintendent  until  he  had  heard  from  the 
observer. 

A school  principal  had  forgotten  to  announce  the  highlight  of  a 
faculty  meeting,  namely,  a viewing  of  the  field  agent’s  in-service 
TV  program.  The  observer,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting  because 
of  a follow-up  visit,  reminded  the  principal  who  promptly  announced 
the  program  before  all  of  the  teachers  had  departed. 
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VThile  pretesting  a questionnaire,  an  observer  learned  that  two 
teachers  did  not  know  how  to  get  access  to  the  service  and  had 
confused  it  with  the  information  facilities  at  a nearby  educational 
lab.  The  observer  explained  the  project,  and  suggested  that  they 
send  a letter  to  the  director  outlining  the  areas  in  which  they  were 
interested. 

During  a meeting  between  a field  agent  and  a superintendent,  the 
superintendent  mentioned  that  he  was  interested  in  overcoming  a 
tradition  of  poor  communication  between  teachers  and  administrators 
which  had  emerged  under  the  previous  superintendent.  The  observer 
pointed  out  that  a superintendent  in  the  other  target  district  was 
working  on  a similar  problem,  and  that  perhaps  the  field  agent 
could  find  out  how  he  was  going  about  dealing  with  it. 


e.  Giving  direct  assistance  to  clients. 

Certain  of  the  field  observers  were  requested  to  assist  clients 
because  of  their  expertise  in  a particular  area.  Thus,  there  were  several 
occasions  when  the  observers  behaved  as  consultants; 


An  observer  who  was  also  an  employee  of  the  intermediate  service 
agency  was  asked  by  the  field  agent  to  inform  a superintendent 
about  his  (the  observer's)  plans  for  a drama  workshop  in  another 
district.  The  agent  asked  the  observer  to  extend  the  same  service 
to  her  client's  district. 

An  observer  who  was  .preparing  a book  on  educational  innovations  was 
invited  to  make  a presentation  to  the  senior  and  junior  high  staff 
on  innovations  in  education.  On  another  occasion,  a superintendent 
had  asked  the  observer  about  educational  parks.  Later  the  superin- 
tendent reminded  the  field  agent  about  his  query,  and  the  agent 
asked  the  observer  to  supply  both  the  agent  and  the  superintendent 
with  information  about  educational  parks. 

An  observer  who  was  the  dean  of  the  school  of  sciences  in  a local 
college  was  asked  to  give  an  ecology  course  for  teachers  in  the 
district,  for  which  the  teachers  would  pay.  The  field  agent  noted, 
"This  shows  that  we  are  not  limited  by  funds  when  the  need  is 
identified.  They  feel  like  the  stuff  they  are  getting  is  filling 
their  need — we're  not  limited." 

The  head  of  the  retrieval  office  told  an  observer  that  she  had  a 
request  from  a client  on  competency,  but  that  she  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  reaching  the  client.  The  observer  offered  to  deliver  a 
note  to  the  client,  whom  he  was  going  to  see  in  a meeting  on  the 
following  day. 
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An  observer  suggested  that  a superintendent  use  the  retrieval,  system  to 
find  out  about  areas  of  research  in  order  to  generate  program 
proposals.  He  also  suggested  that  the  district  give  monetary 
incentives  to  the  staff  for  developing  proposals.  The  superin- 
tendent agreed,  noting  that  it  was  easier  to  get  the  staff  to 
implement  new  programs  if  they  had  to  champion  them. 

The  vice  principal  and  guidance  counselor  of  a high  school  was 
interested  in  using  the  service  to  supply  information  to  his  new 
faculty- student  committees.  The  observer  suggested  that  the  vice 
principal  could  serve  as  a lihking  agent  between  the  service  and 
the  committees,  that  is,  he  could  clarify  requests  and  weed  out 
those  that  could  be  best  serviced  elsewhere. 

* * # 

Looking  over  these  interventions  it  might  seem  that  the  observers 

were  acting  virtually  as  members  of  the  project  staff.  But  it  is  unlikely 

that  the  same  formative  role  could  have  been  performed  if  they  had  been  staff 

members.  Their  freedom  of  access  to  all  members  of  the  project,  their  ability 

to  acquire  a bird’s  eye  view  of  the  project  as  a whole,  their  location  in  a 

local  college  or  university  (in  the  case  of  two  observers),  . their  freedom 

their 

from  specific  tasks  and/independence  from  the  authority  of  the  project 

observers 

directors — all  of  these  circumstances  made  it  possible  for  the/  to  perform  as 
ombudsmen,  informed  critics,  project  liaison  and  resource  personnel. 

Our  recognition  of  the  observers’  contributions  leads  us  to  recommend 
that  future  extension  agent  programs  would  be  well  advised  to  institutionalize 
this  role.  Thus,  local  educational  experts  might  be  recruited  on  a retainer- 
ship  basis  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  field  agents  and  other  project  staff  for 
role-support,  consultation,  facilitation  of  staff  communication,  liaison  with 
universities,  and  so  forth.  The  dispersion  of  the  project  staff,  the  location 
of  the  service  in  the  SEA,  and  the  many  unresolved  problems  in  setting  up  and 
operating  an  educational  extension  service  would  seem  to  require  the  role  of  a 
free-floating  observer  and  commentator. 
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/ E.  HINDRANCES  AND  FACILITATING  CONDITIONS 


Our  recital  of  the  field  observers’  interventions  should  not  be 
construed  as  signifying  that  no  problems  arose  in  gaining  access  and  estab- 
lishing trust,  or  that  the  program  personnel  were  not  occasionally  perturbed 

contrary , 

by  the  work  of  the  observers.  On  the  /in  one  state  it  took  about  three 

months  for  a field  agent  to  "loosen  up"  and  be  willing  to  discuss  field 

experiences  with  the  observer.  On  several  other  occasions,  observers  were 

resented  for  intruding  themselves  into  the  work  of  the  field  agents.  For 

example,  after  a field  observer  had  raa.de  several  suggestions  about  the  agent’s 

* 

interviewing  style,  the  agent  responded: 

You  make  conclusions  and  sometimes  I don't  think  you  have  enough 
evidence  to  come  to  those  conclusions.  You  talk  about  me  patron- 
izing clients.  Well,  you  patronize  me. 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  observer  felt  that  an  agent  was  being  evasive, 

he  said: 

I pick  it  up  that  sometimes  you  get  uncomfortable  with  my  role  and 
what  I’m  doing.  It  may  boil  down  to  the  fact  that  you're  not  sure 
what  my  role  is . 

To  which  the  agent  replied: 

Now,  that  I would  wholeheartedly  agree  with.  At  the  beginning  you 
confused  the  role  . . . you  couldn't  define  your  role.  As  an 
observer,  you  had  to  observe,  but  you  gave  too  much  input.  Instead 
of  listening,  you  were  saying  more  what  should  be.  Therefore,  the 
direction  of  your  activities  was  geared  to  areas  in  which  you  were 
interested  . . . You  always  wanted  to  stop  and  deal  with  issues  in  a 
directive  way. 

Basically,  all  such  problems  arose  from  the  initmacy  of  the 
relationship  with  subjects  required  by  our  evaluation  procedures.  It  should 
be  noted  that  our  formative  research  design  necessitated  almost  total  immersion 
in  the  activities  of  the  projects.  The  success  of  this  approach  depended  on 
more  than  mere  physical  access--it  depended  on  psychological  access  as  well. 


Quotations  are  taken  from  cassette  tapes.' 


Physical  access,  which  suffices  for  highly  structured  before-ond-after 
evaluation,  becomes  inadequate  if  one  wishes  to  examine  the  daily  activities 
and  attitudes  of  participants  by  means  of  observation  and  unstructured 
interviews  and  to  intervene  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Only  if  the 
subjects  are  willing  to  behave  in  a normal  manner,  to  cooperate  with  the 
researcher's  data-needs  and  to  reveal  their  problems  without  reluctance  will 
the  observations  of  the  evaluator  carry  any  reliability.  And  only  if  the 
evaluator  is  sensitive  to  the  anxieties  and  autonomy-needs  of  the  participants 
will  he  be  able  to  elicit  their  cooperation  and  respect.  One  of  our  first 
tasks,  then,  was  to  try  to  gain  the  trust  and  collaboration  of  those  whom  we 
were  studying. 

When  one  is  engaged  in  evaluation  as  well  as  formative  work,  it  is  by 
no  means  an  easy  matter  to  establish  a climate  of  cooperation  and  trust. 

There  are  two  major  reasons  for  this.  First,  because  of  the  inherent  conflict 
between  being  judged,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  need  to  reveal  one's  diffi- 
culties in  order  to  receive  assistance,  on  the  other,  the  program  participants 

mitigate 

may  wish  to  conceal  or  / their  problems  and  activities.  This  dilemma  was 
encountered  several  times,  until  we  found  ourselves  virtually  denying  that  we 
were  doing  "evaluation"  in  an  effort  to  break  down  the  psychological  barriers 
that  separated  us  from  the  participants.  Instead,  as  we  sought  to  reassure 
the  participants,  we  were  engaged  in  "documenting"  and  "assessing"  the  program, 
in  "seeing  what  works,"  in  "generalizing  from  this  experience  for  the  benefit 
of  future  programs,"  and  so  on.  The  term  "evaluation"  was  more  and  more 
shunned;  and  interestingly  enough,  our  substitutions  for  the  term  seemed  to 
boil  down  to  the  old-fashioned  phrase  "applied  research."  • Thus,  it  would  seem 
that  the  first  condition  for  doing  formative  work  is  to  expunge  from  the  minds 
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of  the  participants  all  traditional  notions  of  evaluation,  and.  to  emphasize 
the  roles  of  helping  the  staff  and  of  doing  research.  Fr«m  a human  relations 
standpoint,  pei-haps  a better  term  for  this  type  of  enterprise  would  be 
formative  research. 

A second  reason  that  it  is  difficult  to  establish  and  maintain  a free- 
and-easy  relationship  with  the  program  staff  stems  from 

a temptation  on  the  part  of  evaluators  to  abuse  their  latent  power  over 
the  program,  a power  which  inheres  in  their  right  to  reach  final  judgments 
about  the  program  and  to  publish  their  conclusions.  Thus,  they  may  assume 
that  their  authority  to  judge  the  program  and  its  staff  gives  them  free  rein 
to  criticize  and  control  the  work  of  the  participants.  If  this  temptation  is 
not  suppressed,  the  participants  might  rebel  against  the  evaluator  for 
limiting  their  freedom  of  action.  (The  interchange  quoted  earlier  may  have 
arisen  from  this  difficulty.)  Thus,  the  evaluators  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  they  have  a good  deal  of  power  over  the  participants  by  virtue  of  their 
evaluative  role,  and  be  extremely  careful  not  to  abuse  this  latent  power.* 

A related  circumstance  that  hampered  our  own  formative  efforts  was  the 
fact  that  the  evaluation  had  been  imposed  upon  the  states  by  the  requirements 
of  the  USOE.  If  the  states  themselves  had  requested  a formative  evaluation, 
their  willingness  to  disclose  problems  and  to  seek  advice  would  have  been 
pretty  much  guaranteed.  In  our  case,  the  evaluation  project  was  viewed  to 
some  extent  as  an  arm  of  the  USOE.  From  this  standpoint,  it  would  be  natural 
if  the  project  directors  were  reluctant  to  reveal  their  operations  to  the 

*The  evaluation  director  has  the  responsibility  of  monitoring  his 
observers'  intervention,  of  course;  For  example,  when  it  appeared  that  an 
observer  was  creating  resentment,  the  director  instructed  him  to  desist  from 
intervening  for  the  indefinite  future. 
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evaluation  team.  One  director,  for  example,  believed  that  our  responsibility 
for  feedback  should  be  limited  to  reporting  to  the  USOE  rather  than  to  the 
states  themselves;  and  was  convinced  that  a major  purpose  of  the  evaluation 
was  to  recommend  termination  or  continuation  of  the  state  contracts.  In  view 
of  this  tradition-bound  notion  of  evaluation,  which  we  were  totally  unable  to 
alter  in  the  case  of  this  ■one  director,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  director 
resisted  the  work  of  the  evaluation  team  throughout  the  program. 

If  formative  evaluation  must  be  imposed  by  funding  agencies  it  is  of 
utmost  importance  that  the  agency  makes  clear  to  program  personnel  that  the 
evaluation  team  is  a semi-autonomous  part  of  the  total  operation;  and  that  its 
responsibilities  to  program  staff  are  at  least  an  important  as  its  responsi- 
bilities to  the  funding  agency.  Also,  the  evaluators  themselves  should  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  clarify  their  role  in  terms  of  objectives,  pro- 
cedures and  limits  of  authority.  It  was  our  assumption  that  the 
proposal  we  had  submitted  to  the  USOE  would  suffice  to  explain  our  aims  and 
procedures  to  the  states,  but  this  means  of  communication  turned  out  to  be 
totally  inadequate.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to  prepare  a detailed 
memorandum  on  the  role  of  the  formative  evaluation  team.  This  memorandum  was 
addressed  to  such  questions  as  the  following: 

How  will  the  information  collected  by  means  of  the  various  forms  be 
assessed,  utilized,  and  reported? 

How  qualified  are  the  field  observers  to  record  what  actually  goes  on 
and  results  from  social  interaction  processes?  How  are  they  to  be 
trained? 

To  what  extent  will  the  presence  of  the  field  observer  impede,  prevent, 
or  interfere  with  the  field  agent's  obligation  to  establish  a. trust 
relationship  with  his  client? 

What  is  the  role  of  the  evaluation  team? 
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The  last  question  was  answered,  as  follows'. 

First,  the  team  is  responsible  for  understanding  the  specific  goals 
of  the  State  projects  (copies  of  the  check-list  have  been  sent  to 
the  field  observers,  and  a memorandum  on  the  distinctive  goals  of 
the  three  states  is  being  prepared  for  distribution).  Project 
goals  are  the  "dependent  variables"  of  our  study. 

Second,  the  team  must  gather  information  on  (a)  day-to-day  operations 
or  procedures,  and  (b)  the  consequences  or  outcomes  of  these  opera- 
tions, e.g.,  utilization  of  information  in  schools,  attitudes  towards 
the  service,  etc. 

Third,  the  evaluation  team  is  responsible  for  assessing  this  informa- 
tion in  light  of  the  states'  objectives.  Procedures  which  seem  to 
be  either  hindering  or  helping  the  achievement  of  objectives  will 
be  identified  by  looking  at  outcomes.  (The  outcomes,  of  course, 
will  be  compared  with  the  stated  goals  of  the  projects.) 

Fourth,  the  team  is  obligated  to  feed-back  its  assessments  and 
evaluations  to  the  project  staff  so  that  the  states  can  use  this 
information  if  they  so  desire. 

Fifth,  the  team  will  prepare  a final  report  that  sets  forth  an 
overall  assessment  and  evaluation  of  different  aspects  of  the  pilot 
program,  and  makes  recommendations  for  future  programs.  We  are  in 
no  way  interested  in  making  such  statements  as  X is  doing  a good 
job,  but  Y is  doing  a poor  job.  Such  statements  are  non-productive. 
We  want  to  know  what  makes  certain  procedures  work  and  others  not 
work. 

In  sum,  then,  our  role  is  to  assess  the  situation  in  light  of  the 
states'  goals,  to  offer  help,  in  improving  the  program,  to  arrive  at 
an  evaluation  of  different  procedures  and  to  offer  recommendations 
for  future  programs . 

This  memorandum  seemed  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  directors  for  a 
clearer  statement  of  aims  and  procedures.  The  director  who  had  objected  to 
the  evaluation  initially,  however,  was  only  temporarily  assuaged.  Thus, 
under  certain  circumstances  not  even  a clear  statement  of  the  role  of 
formative  evaluation  is  sufficient  to  overcome  skepticism  and  a sense  of 
being  threatened. 

The  continuing  problem  of  gaining  access  to  one  of  the  state  projects 
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touches  upon  another  condition  which  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  formative 
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evaluation,  namely,  an  experimental  or  developmental  orientation  on  the  part 
of  participants . The  overriding  goal  of  the  pilot  state  program  was  to  develop 
and  test  a new  system  for  the  dissemination  of  information.  That  the  project 
director  who  resisted  our  work  may  have  misunderstood  this  purpose  is  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  at  an  early  stage  in  his  project  he  encouraged  rapid  develop- 
ment of  his  program  according  to  a standardized  set  of  procedures  to  be 
followed  by  a relatively  large  staff  with  a refined  division  of  labor.  It 
was  almost  as  if  the  project  had  been  tested  and  proven  and  was  now  ready  for 
permanent  installation.  Thus,  instead  of  allowing  procedures  to  emerge 
according  to  the  needs  of  clients  and  the  administrative  demands  of  day-to-day 
activities,  an  elaborate  work- flow  was  established  in  the  first  weeks  of  opera- 
tion. If  the  director  did  not  approach  the  project  as  a truly  "pilot" 
endeavor,  it  would  be  understandable  if  he  saw  little  value  in  informal  feed- 
back or  assistance.  In  sum,  while  formative  research  can  help  sustain  a 
flexible  approach  to  program  development,  as  mentioned  earlier,  at  the  outset 
there  must  be  a minimal  definition  of  the  program  as  a developmental  enter- 
prise--otherwise,  cooperation  with  the  formative  evaluator  will  appear  to  be 
irrelevant  and  intrusive. 

Another  set  of  facilitating  factors  concerns  the  qualifications  of  the 
formative  evaluators.  Not  only  must  they  be  able  to  establish  good  relations 
with  personnel  in  the  program,  but  they  must  have  sufficient  expertise  and 
experience  to  provide  real  assistance.  Because  our  observers  were,  for  the 
most  part,  highly  trained  and  experienced  in  professional  or  social  science 
fields,  they  were  able  to  give  advice  about  interpersonal  process  and 
organizational  procedures.  And  the  two  professors  in  schools  of  education 
could  draw  upon  their  professional  expertise  and  academic  contacts  for 
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assistance  of  a more  specialized  nature.  Incidentally,  our  original  intention 
had  been  to  recruit  advanced  graduate  students  for  field  ebservati  ons ; but 
■when  we  contacted  the  academic  institutions  in  the  states,  we  were  referred  to 
faculty  members  or  to  recent  doctorates.  Despite  the  additional  drain  on  the 
research  budget,  we  therefore  decided  to  hire  doctoral  level  personnel.  This 
turned  out  to  be  highly  advantageous,  especially  when  the  program  staff  began 
calling  for  more  assistance  and  feedback  than  the  evaluation  team  at  the 
Bureau  was  able  to  provide. 

A final  facilitating  condition  concerns  the  freedom  of  the  evaluation 
team  to  collect  data  from  clients  or  participants  by  means  of  structured 
instruments  early  enough  in  the  program  so  that  there  will  be  sufficient  time 
to  analyze  and  feed  back  this  information.  This  may  sound  like  a truism,  but 

t 

in  dealing  with  some  federal  agencies  the  requirements  of  clearance  for  data 
collection  instruments  make  it  virtually  impossible  to  achieve  this  goal.  In 
our  own  case,  a delay  of  several  months  was  imposed  by  clearance  of  our 
questionnaire  intended  for  users  of  the  service.  Hence,  survey  data  from  users 
were  not  collected  until  more  than  a year  after  the  program  had  commenced. 

The  program  was  therefore  unable  to  benefit  from  this  data  at  the  most  critical 
phase  of  its  development. 

To  sum  up,  the  major  conditions  that  help  to  overcome  the  typical 
problems  of  formative  research  are:  (l)  psychological  as  contrasted  with  mere 

physical  access  to  participants,  which  requires  the  development  of  a climate  of 
trust  and  collaboration;  (2)  voluntary  participation  in  formative  evaluation 
rather  than  imposition  by  a funding  agency,  or  lacking  this  circumstance, 
recurrent  effort  to  define  the  goals,  authority  and  responsibilities  of  the 
evaluation  project;  (3)  minimal  willingness  of  program  participants  to  evolve 
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and  try  out  their  procedures  over  time;  (4)  skill  in  interpersonal  relations 
and  relevant  substantive  expertise  of  observers;  and  (5)  freedom  of  the 
evaluation  team  to  engage  in  large-scale  data  collection  early  in  the  program 
so  that  meaningful  feedback  is  possible. 

F.  DILEMMAS  OF  FORMATIVE  EVALUATION  AND  THEIR  RESOLUTION 

By  its  very  nature,  formative  evaluation  combines  three  kinds  of 
intellectual  pursuits:  research,  evaluation  and  expert  assistance.  As 

already  suggested,  there  are  certain  features  of  each  of  these  activities  which 
are  bound  to  come  into  conflict.  For  example,  we  have  alluded  to  the  conflict 
between  observing  the  natural  course  of  events,  which  is  a requirement  of 
research,  and  "contaminating"  the  situation  by  intervening  in  it.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  present  section  to  identify  the  major  sources  of  conflict 
among  the  distinctive  features  of  research,  formative  work  and  evaluation, 
and  to  suggest  certain  ways  of  precluding  or  resolving  each  of  these  problems. 
There  were  five  major  conflicts  that  we  experienced. 

In  the  first  place,  as  mentioned  earlier,  the  fact  that  the  evaluator 
has  sanctioning  power  over  program  personnel  may  mean  that  these  personnel  will 
try  to  conceal  weaknesses  and  difficulties  while  emphasizing  strengths  and 
successes.  This  tendency  conflicts  with  the  need  of  the  formative  worker  to 
learn  about  the  problems  that  are  encountered  by  the  participants  so  that  he 
can  give  them  assistance.  A second  conflict  between  formative  work  and 
evaluation  entails  the  need  for  impartiality  in  making  value  judgments  as 
opposed  to  the  tendency  of  persons  who  are  giving  assistance  to  become 
affectively  involved  with  a program,  that  is,  to  develop  a personal  stake  in 
in  its  success.  To  put  it  another  way,  the  formative  evaluator  is  placed  in 
the  peculiar  position  of  having  to  judge  his  own  interventions. 
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Mother  pt-.ir  of  dilemmas  arises  from  the  combination  of 
formative  work  and  research.  First,  the  involve-  • ’ ' 

ment  that  is  generated  by  assisting  with  a program  may  undermine  impartiality 
in  the  collection  and  analysis  of  data — which  is  the  same  issue  with  regard  to 
evaluative  impartiality,  but  now  touches  on  a basic  epistomological  problem  in 
research.  Second,  the  contamination  of  a situation  by  an  intervention  means 
that  the  researcher  is  no  longer  observing  the  natural  situation. 

A final  conflict  stems  from  the  sanctioning  power  of  the  evaluator,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  need  of  the  researcher  for  accurate  information,  on  the 
other.  Because  the  participants  are  being  judged,  it  would  be  natural  for 
them  to  conceal  their  difficulties,  as  mentioned  before-  Thus,  regardless  of 
the  researcher  's  plea  for  representative  and  reliable  data,  it  may  be  very 
difficult  to  elicit  the  candor  and  cooperation  of  those  whom  he  is  evaluating. 

Do  all  of  these  contradictions  and  cross -pressures  mean  that  formative 
evaluation  is  doomed  to  produce  nothing  better  than  irrelevant  assistance, 
biased  data  and  unfair  judgments?  We  believe  not,  for  there  are  a number  of 
corrective  mechanisms  that  may  be  brought  into  play  to  help  resolve  each  of 
these  conflicts.  Before  suggesting  what  these  mechanisms  are,  a simple 
diagram  of  the  dilemmas  that  we  have  identified  will  help  to  clarify  our 
discussion.  (See  diagram,  page  38*) 

The  diagram  recapitulates  our  discussion  in  graphic  form.  It  can  be 
seen  that  there  are  five  potential  conflicts.  Two  of  these  (l  and  2)  occur 
between  features  of  evaluation  and  features  of  formative  work;  two  others 
(3  and  4)  occur  between  features  of  formative  work  and  features  of  research; 
and  one  (5)  occurs  between  evaluation  and  research.  Now  let  us  see  how  each 
of  these  conflicts  was  either  precluded  or  resolved  in  our  own  work. 
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THE  INHERENT  DILEMMAS  OF  FORMATIVE  EVALUATION 


EVALUATION 


sanctioning  power 


FORMATIVE 

WORK 


1.  Sanctioning  power  of  evaluation  versus  disclosure  of  problems  for  assistance. 

As  already  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  importance  of  psychological 
access  to  participants,  we  tended  to  play  down  the  "evaluative"  aspect  of  our 
work  and  to  emphasize  our  formative  and  research  responsibilities  in  order  to 
overcome  the  participants’  reluctance  to  reveal  their  problems.  This  strategy 
was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  division  of  labor  that  emerged  between  the  field 
observers  and  the  central  evaluation  staff,  whereby  the  observers  played  the 
most  active  role  in  intervention,  while  the  Bureau  personnel  handled  the 
greater  part  of  the  evaluative  efforts.*  In  the  first  place,  because  the 
observers  were  often  available  for  assistance  and  feedback,  and  were  visibly 
documenting  the  procedures  and  outcomes  of  the  project,  they  served  to  remind 
the  state  staff  of  our  formative  and  research  roles  as  contrasted  with  our 
judgmental  role.  In  the  second  place,  the  observers  served  as  buffers  between 

*For  a report  of  an  experimental  intervention  effort  in  which  the 
division  of  labor  between  the  intervention  and  evaluative  components  were 
built  into  the  research  design,  see  Benedict,  et  al  (1967). 
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the  central  staff  and  the  participants  by  (a)  intervening  in  behalf  of  the 
state  personnel  when  they  felt  that  the  Judgments  of  the  central  staff  were  too 
harsh,  or  (b)  explaining  and  "selling"  the  requests  and  judgments  of  the.  central 
evaluation  staff.  This  buffer  function  sometimes  placed  the  observers  in  a 
position  of  role  conflict,  which  usually  led  them  to. ask  us  to 
deal  directly  with  the  state  staff.  In  this  way,  they  were  able  to  keep 
aloof  from  basic  conflicts  between  the  central  evaluation  staff  and  the  state 
personnel,  thereby  preserving  their  credibility  and  trustworthiness  with  both 
parties. 

Another  means  for  resolving  the  conflict  between  sanctioning  power  and 
need  for  information  for  purposes  of  assistance  was  to  emphasize  the  develop- 
mental nature  of  the  program.  This  emphasis  means  that  all  evaluative 
conclusions  are  interim  rather  than  ultimate  judgments,  at  least  until  the 
action  program  has  had  a chance  to  run  its  f\ill  course.  The  only  purpose  of 
such  interim  judgments  is  to  help  the  participants  resolve  their  difficulties, 
it  was  pointed  out,  not  to  accumulate  evidence  for  or  against  them  in 

any  ultimate  sense — and  by  so  doing  to  help  design  a program  that  will  really 
work.  If  the  participants  can  be  made  to  understand  this  goal,  they  will  be 
more  willing  to  disclose  their  difficulties  and  to  seek  assistance  from  the 
evaluation  team. 

2.  Impartiality  of  evaluation  versus  involvement  of  formative  work. 

The  danger  that  the  evaluator  will  become  personally  identified  with  the 
parts  of  an  action  program  which  he  has  helped  to  shape,  or  even  with  the 
program  as  a whole,  is  a very  real  one.  There  are  certain  conditions  that 
would  seem  to  reduce  this  eventuality,  however.  In  our  case,  the  fact  that 
the  central  evaluation  staff  was  composed  of  liberal  arts  personnel  (sociolo- 
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gists) rather  than  professionals  (educators)  prevented  the  customary  service- 
orientation  of  professionals  in  education  from  undermining  impartiality. 

Thus,  there  was  no  special  conmitment  to  any  "educational  philosophy";  indeed, 
we  were  not  even  sure  that  the  available  research  on  education  deserved  to  be 
promulgated  to  practitioners.  Again,  perhaps  trial-and-error  in  the  classroom 
is  actually  a better  teacher  than  the  results  of  experimental  studies;  or 
perhaps  the  best  way  to  bring  about  innovations  in  education  is  to  mandate 
them  by  law  rather  than  try  to  elicit  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  practi- 
tioners. In  other  words,  not  having  been  socialized  in  professional  education, 
our  outlook  was  one  of  mild  skepticism  towards  most  of  the  traditional 
proposals  for  educational  change,  and  this  perspective  was  transferred  to 
operations  of  the  dissemination  program  itself.  Further,  because  our  careers 
lay  outside  of  the  field  of  professional  education,  the  success  or  failure  of 
any  particular  practice,  or  even  of  the  program  as  a whole,  could  not  affect 
our  professional  futures.  Thus,  it  was  unlikely  that  we  would  become  so 
committed  to  the  program  that  our  ability  to  arrive  at  impartial  Judgments 
would  be  undermined. 

What  these  considerations  suggest  is  the  advisability  of  recruiting 
personnel  for  formative  evaluation  from  outside  the  profession  of  education. 
This  is  an  admittedly  difficult  goal  to  achieve,  since  liberal  arts  scholars 
are  seldom  interested  in  becoming  involved  in  the  day-to-day  problems  of  an 
action  program.  This  reluctance  may  be  especially  unfortunate  for  the 
6ocial  sciences  themselves  for  we  believe  that  formative  research  and 
evaluation  provide  insights  into  social  structure  and  process  which  can  be 
gained  only  by  intensive  involvement  in  the  world  of  practice. 

Another  safeguard  against  becoming  identified  with  a particular  aspect  of 
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the  state  projects  was  a certain  flair  for  argumentation  among  members  of  the 
evaluation  staff.  Thus,  when  one  staff  member  waxed  enthusiastic  about  a 
certain  practice,  about  a certain  field  agent,  or  even  about  one  of  the 
projects  as  a whole,  his  colleagues  were  bound  to  raise  searching  questions 
which  tended  to  correct  any  bias.  This  social  system  of  interpersonal  checks 
and  balances  played  an  important  role  in  maintaining  circumspection  of  judg- 
ment. A necessary  condition  for  its  emergence,  of  course,  is  a democratic 
climate  on  the  project.  Each  staff  member  must  feel  that  he  has  a right  to 
voice  criticism  of  others'  judgments  without  the  least  fear  of  reprisal. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  problem  of  becoming  strongly  identified 

with  some  feature  of  the  program  which  one  has  endorsed,  and  that  is  the 

the 

participants'  perception  of  the  evaluator's  commitment,  independently  of/latter's 
true  feelings  or  expectations.  Whether  or  not  the  formative  evaluator  feels 
strongly  about  his  intervention,  the  program  participants  might  assume  that  his 
commitment  to  the  intervention  means  that  they  will  he  penalized  for  ignoring 
his  advice.  Thus,  it  became  important  for  us  to  reassure  the  participants 
that  none  of  our  suggestions  were  to  be  interpreted  as  commands,  and  that  the 
participants  could  ignore  our  advice  with  impunity.  In  our  presentation  to 
the  project  directors,  we  distinguished  between  (l)  suggestion,  (2)  advocacy, 
and  (3)  command.  We  pointed  out  that  our  suggestions  should  not  be  mistaken 
for  advocacy,  and  that  certain  things  that  we  advocated  should  never  be 
mistaken  for  commands.  We  assured  the  directors  that  we  had  no  authority  to 
issue  commands;  and  that  even  when  we  advocated  a particular  practice,  we 
would  not  hold  the  participants  responsible  if  they  chose  to  ignore  our  advice. 
This  presentation  seemed  to  relieve  certain  tensions  that  had  developed 
between  the  evaluation  project  and  the  state  directors  with  respect  to  the 
boundaries  of  our  authority. 
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3.  Involvement  of  formative  work  versus  impartiality  of  research. 

The  conflict  between  maintenance  of  an  impartial,  scientific  attitude, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  becoming  personally  involved  through  interventions,  on 
the  other,  is  similar  to  the  conflict  we  have  just  discussed.  In  both  cases, 
the  observer  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  personally  identified  with  those 
aspects  of  the  program  which  he  has  advocated  or  helped  to  implement,  or  even 
with  the  program  as  a whole.  The  effect  on  research  could  occur  at  a number 
®f  points — in  focussing  on  particular  aspects  of  the  program  for  intensive 
study,  in  developing  the  research  instruments,  in  judgments  of  validity, 
reliability  or  representativeness  of  observations,  in  choosing  which  topics 
to  emphasize  in  the  analysis  and  in  reaching  final  conclusions. 

It  is  possible  that  a bias  in  the  research  role  will  have 
more  serious  consequences  than  a bias  in  the  evaluative  role.  In  the  first 
place,  prejudicial  judgments  can  be  altered  or  corrected  with  relatively 
little  effort,  but  biases  which  are  built  into  the  research  design  or  instru- 
mentation are  extremely  difficult  to  remedy.  Second,  research  data  (and 
especially  data  presented  in  statistical  form)  have  a much  higher  degree  of 
credibility  than  judgments  which  are  based  on  non- systematic  observations. 
Thus,  any  bias  in  the  results  of  research  will  have  greater  repercussion  than 
a comparable  bias  in  sheerly  evaluative  statements. 

It  would  seem  that  the  safeguards  that  we  have  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  impartiality  of  evaluative  judgments  apply  here  as  well.  A 
certain  aloofness  from  the  service  norms  of  education,  and  provisions  for 
colleagial  scrutiny  of  all  decisions  bearing  on  the  strategy  and  tactics  of 
research,  will  no  doubt  contribute  to  scientific  neutrality. 


4,  Contamination  of  formative  work  versus  observation  of  the  natural  situation. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  social  research  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  predictions 
which  are  highly  general!  z able,  the  researcher  must  not  intrude  himself  into 
the  natural  situation.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  this  norm  is  often 
quite  difficult  to  observe  unless  elaborate  precautions  are  taken  either  to 
remain  wholly  invisible  to  the  subjects  (i.e.,  to  use  "unobtrusive  measures") 
or  to  measure  "reactive  effects"  through  experimental  controls  so  that  the 
effect  attributable  to  the  experimental  variable  can  be  isolated.  Obviously, 

•such  measures  are  irrelevant  to  the  situation  with  which  most  social  researchers 
are  confronted.  Interviewing,  obtrusive  observation  and  the  taking  of  tests 
and  the  filling  out  of  questionnaires  are  often  necessary  techniques.  In 
formative  evaluation  of  a large-scale  action  program,  these  techniques  are 
necessarily  combined  with  actual  participation  and  intervention  in  the  program. 
How,  then,  can  the  research  component  of  a formative  evaluation  come  anywhere 
close  to  compliance  with  the  norm  of  non- contaminative  observation?  There 
were  two  ways  in  which  we  sought  to  cope  with  this  problem. 

First,  we  instructed  the  field  observers  not  to  intervene  in  a situation 
until  the  natural  pattern  of  events  had  definitely  been  established.  For 
example,  when  it  seemed  that  one  of  the  field  agents  was  demoralized  because 
of  his  lack  of  office  space  in  the  intermediate  service  center  where  he  had  been 
assigned,  the  observer  allowed  the  situation  to  continue,  and  even  worsen, 
until  the  eleventh  hour.  When  it  appeared  that  the  field  agent  was  consider- 
ing resigning,  the  observer  finally  stepped  in  and  advised  the  project 
director  to  take  immediate  action.  In  the  meantime,  the  observer  had 
established  beyond  a shadow  of  a doubt  the  importance  of  open  and  recurrent 
communication  between  the  project  director  and  his  field  agents,  the  importance 
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of  a director ’s  using  his  authority  to  help  out  an  agent  in  the  field,  and 
the  crucial  contribution  of  the  intermediate  center  in  providing  role-support. 
Had  the  observer  intervened  much  earlier,  we  could  not  have  been  sure  if  the 
demoralization  of  the  field  agent  was  related  to  his  position  in  the  inter- 
mediate center  or  to  some  other  factor,  and  whether  the  director  would  have 
corrected  the  situation  as  a result  of  normal  lines  of  communication. 

It  is  our  impression  that  during  the  early  phase  of  observation  most  of 
the  observers  complied  with  our  instructions  to  postpone  their  interven-  - , 
tienc,  but  as  -time  went  by  they  tended  to  give  advice  and  support  without 
sufficient  regard  to  their  research  role.  We  now  feel,  therefore,  that  we 
should  have  stressed  the  latter  role  more  than  we  did,  reminding  the  observers 
from  time  to  time  that  their  observational  work  was  as  important  as.  their 
formative  role,  and  continually  warning  them  of  the  dangers  of  disturbing  the 
natural  situation. 

To  some  extent,  this  problem  was  compensated  for  by  our  second  safeguard, 
namely,  the  conscientious  reporting  and  coding  of  each  intervention.  This 
information  together  with  background  knowledge  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
intervention  made  it  possible  to  discern  whether  the  observer  had  intervened 
prematurely.  Also,  apart  from  the  question  of  the  timing  of  an  intervention, 
a record  of  each  instance  of  feedback  made  it  possible  to  trace  out  the  effect 
of  the  observer’s  intervention  on  the  natural  situation.  This  method  provided 
a rough  means  of  assessing  the  impact  of  the  evaluation  as  a whole,  and  of 
distinguishing  between  indigenous  changes  and  those  stimulated  by  the 
observers  or  the  central  evaluation  staff.  By  taking  these  latter  effects 
into  account,  one  can  gain  a better  picture  of  what  the  program  would  have 
been  like  if  it  had  evolved  naturally. 
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5.  The  sanctioning  power  of  evaluators  versus  the  researcher's  need  for  full 
and  accurate  data. 

As  mentioned  earlier , it  ■wju^.d  be  natural  if  the  participants  sought  to 
conceal  or  screen  the  information  that  is  made  available  to 


accurate  data  as  well  as  with  the  formative  worker’s  need  for  information  about 
problems  requiring  assistance.  In  addition  to  distortions  of  information} 
program  participants  may  exert  subtle  pressures  on  the  researcher  to  alter  his 
design  or  instruments  by  pleading  for  non-interference  with  their  work 
schedule,  by  insisting  that  clients  of  the  service  not  be  bothered  or  by 
withholding  their  full  cooperation  during  the  data- collection  phase. 

These  pressures  were  experienced  in  the  design  of  our  questionnaire  for 
clients  of  the  information  service.  Over  and  over  the  program  personnel 
complained  about  the  length  of  the  questionnaire  (six  printed  pages)  and  the 
irrelevancy  of  some  questions.  Since  it  was  important  for  purposes  of  multi- 
variate analysis  to  measure  many  more  facets  of  the  client's  experience  with 
the  service  than  practitioners  ordinarily  consider  ‘necessary, 
it  was  difficult  to  justify  these  items  to  the  state  project  personnel.  For 
example,  one  of  the  state  co-directors  insisted  that  only  a single  question 
was  really  needed  for  measuring  the  clients’  satisfaction  with  the  program, 
and  that  our  efforts  to  measure  the  exact  use  of  the  information  were  super- 
fluous. The  question  that  was  recommended  was  the  following: 


Our  objections  to  the  effect  that  the  question  was  an  extremely  leading  one 
and  depended  entirely  on  the  respondent's  subjective  assessment  were 


an  evaluator. 


This  problem  interferes  with  the  researcher's  need  for 


Overall,  would  you  soy  that  this  information  program  is  a 
valuable  service  to  educators? 


Yes 


No 


Don't  know 
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ignored.  Indeed,  in  this  particular  case,  they  were  taken  as  evidence  of  a 
rigid  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  researchers.  For  the  sake  of  maintaining 
good  relations,  therefore,  the  question  was  included  in  our  questionnaire. 

(As  expected,  virtually  all  of  the  respondents  checked  "yes.")  Fortunately, 
we  did  resist  pressure  to  let  this  question  stand  as  the  main  indicator  of 
client  satisfaction  with  the  service.  Responses  to  other  questions  which  dealt 
with  specific  uses  of  the  service  and  offered  a wider  range  of  response 
categories  suggested  a much  lower  level  of  satisfaction. . 

Perhaps  the  major  problem  in  collecting  data  for  research  purposes  had 
to  do  with  the  recording  of  client-field  agent  interactions . We  had  hoped  to 
accumulate  a number  of  tape  recordings  to  document  the  communications  of  field 
agents  and  clients,  but  the  objections  of  the  field  agents  to  this  procedure 
caused  us  to  relax  our  demand.  While  it  is  not  certain  that  it  was  altogether 
the  agent's  reluctance  to  being  observed  by  an  evaluator  which  caused  them  to 
object  to  this  procedure  (one  explanation  was  that  it  interfered  with  the 
"professional  relationship"  between  client  and  agent),  it  would  be  surprising 
if  this  concern  did  not  have  something  to  do  with  their  resistance.  If  the 
researcher  had  not  been  gathering  data  frt~  evaluative  purposes,  the  procedure 
could  have  been  justified  strictly  on  grounds  of  the  need  for  information 
about  how  clients  and  linkage  agents  interact,  or  (a  less  threatening 
explanation)  of  the  need  for  learning  about  the  kinds  of  daily  ; 
problems  expressed  by  school  personnel. 

By  and  large,  the  same  safeguards  that  were  discussed  with  reference  to 
the  conflict  between  evaluation  and  the  need  for  information  about  problems  in 
order  to  give  assistance  (see  #1  above)  apply  here.  Playing  down  the  evalua- 
tive role  and  stressing  the  importance  of  documenting  the  program,  using  local 
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observers  who  ere  not  primarily  engaged  in  making  judgments  and  who  serve  as 
buffers  between  the  central  evaluation  staff  and  the  program  personnel,  and 
emphasizing  the  experimental  nature  of  the  program — all  of  these  efforts  or 
arrangements  may  soften  the  threat  of  being  evaluated  and  insure  greater 
access  for  research  purposes. 

# # * 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  we  have  tended  to  emphasize  the  negative 
consequences  of  the  combination  of  formative  work,  evaluation  and  • 
research.  Thus,  we  have  pointed  to  conflicts  between  the  needs  of  each  of 
these  three  domains  of  intellectual  work.  What  now  ought  to  be  stressed  is 
precisely  the  reverse:  the  fact  that  congruencies  also  occur  between  the 

three  domains;  and.  that  greater  cooperation  may  be  gained  by  making  the  program 
personnel  aware  of  these  congruencies. 

With  respect  to  the  first  relationship  in  our  diagram  (#l) , it  should 
be  pointed  out  to  the  participants  that  by  admitting  their  problems  and  seek- 
ing assistance  the  program  might  ultimately  be  improved.  Consequently,  the 
likelihood  of  a final,  favorable  evaluation  will  be  increased. 

Similarly,  with  regard  to  the  relation  between  either  scientific  or 
evaluative  impartiality,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  involvement  of  formative 
work,  on  the  other,  (#2  and  #3  in  the  diagram)  there  is  the  distinct  possi- 
bility that  by  becoming  involved  in  a program  one  learns  about  certain 
constraints  and  "meanings"  which  will  serve  to  temper  one's  judgments  and 
enhance  the  realism  of  one’s  observations.  Anthropologists  have  long 
recognized  that  immersion  in  the  daily  life  of  a culture  yields  points  of 
view  and  subjective  experiences  which  may  be  quite  important  in  grasping  the 
life  of  the  people  they  are  studying.  No  doubt  a certain  amount  of  "going 
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native"  is  essential  in  correcting  thoSe  tioses  which  a stranger  or  outsider 
is  bound  to  bring  with  him.  The  trick,  of  course,  is  not  to  remain  either 
consistently  involved  or  consistently  detached,  but  to  move  between  these 
two  states . 

Another  reciprocity  between  formative  work  and  research  has  already 
been  mentioned,  namely,  the  fact  that  familiarity  with  the  problems  requiring 
assistance  may  be  treated  as  research  data,  and  that  research  on  the  program 
may  contribute  to  formative  work. 

Finally,  it  is  obvious  that  the  collection  of  accurate  data  contributes 
to  the  judicious  use  of  one’s  sanctioning  power  as  an  evaluator.  Thus,  it  is 
to  the  advantage  of  the  program  participants  to  cooperate  with  the  researcher's 
need  for  information  so  that  his  judgments  as  an  evaluator  will  be  firmly 
anchored  in  the  realities  of  the  program.  Conversely,  the  responsibility  for 
evaluating  the  most  relevant  variables  of  an  action  program  constrains  the 
researcher  to  focus  on  matters  which  might  otherwise  go  unnoticed. 

In  sum,  the  integration  of  evaluation,  formative  work  and  research  is 
by  no  means  an  impossible  goal.  Providing  that  certain  precautions  are 
observed,  each  of  these  three  domains  of  intellectual  work  can  contribute 
substantially  to  the  other  two  domains.  The  ultimate  and  foremost  bene- 
ficiary, of  course,  is  the  action  program. 


( 
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TABLE  1 

SPECIFICITY  OF  TOPIC  BY  REFERRAL  PROCESS 


Referral  Process 

Target  Area  fa-Tareet  Areas 

(Through  Through  Other  Not  Through 

Field  Agent) 

Representative 

Representative 

State  A 

Orders  for  specific 

1 $ 

4$ 

3$ 

packets , documents , etc. 

(150) 

(56) 

(71) 

Level  of  specificity 

High 

25$ 

30$ 

l4$ 

Medium 

46 

46 

51 

Low 

29 

24 

35 

Total 

100$ 

100$ 

100$ 

Total  i'l  = (272) 

(149) 

(54) 

(69) 

Orders  = (5) 

No  data  = (2) 

State  B 

Orders  for  specific 

15$ 

17$ 

4i$ 

packets,  documents,  etc. 

(190) 

(42) 

(196) 

Level  of  specificity 

High 

18$ 

26$ 

31$ 

Medium 

47 

46 

49 

Low 

35 

28 

20 

Total 

100$ 

100$ 

100$ 

Total  N = (312) 
Orders  = (ll6) 
No  data  = (l) 

(l6l) 

(35) 

(116) 

State  C 

Orders  for  specific 

48$ 

8$ 

33$ 

packets,  documents,  etc. 
Level  of  specificity 

(i4o) 

(40) 

(43) 

High 

19$ 

40$ 

38$ 

Medium 

56 

38 

45 

Low 

25 

22 

17 

Total 

100$ 

100$ 

100$ 

Total  N = (139) 

(73) 

(37) 

(29) 

Orders  = (84) 

No  data  = (28) 

% 

Includes  SEA  requests. 
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TABLE  8 

PURPOSE  OF  REQUEST  BY  WHETHER  IT 
COMES  THROUGH  A FIELD  AGENT 


Target  Area 
(Through 

Referral  Process 

Non-Target  Areas 
Through  Other  Not  Through 

Purpose  of  Request 
State  A 

Field  Agent ) 

Representative 

Representative 

Any  definite  purpose 

30# 

'63# 

51# 

Vague  purpose 

65 

23 

21+ 

No  purpose  specified 

5 

ll* 

25 

Total 

100# 

100# 

100# 

Total  N = (277) 
No  data  on  referral 

(2) 

(150) 

(56) 

(71) 

State  B 

Any  definite  purpose 

32# 

36# 

30# 

Vague  purpose 

51* 

50 

27 

No  purpose  specified 

ill 

ll* 

1*3 

Total 

100# 

100# 

100# 

Total  N = (1+28) 
No  data  on  referral 

(1) 

(190) 

(1*2) 

(196) 

State  C 

Any  definite  purpose 

on 

r — i 

26# 

OJ 

CM 

Vague  purpose 

35 

38 

38 

No  purpose 

52 

36 

1*0 

Total 

100# 

100# 

100# 

Total  N = (229) 
No  data  on  referral 

(22) 

(ll*2) 

(1*2) 

(1*5) 

* 

Includes  SEA  requests . 
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Return  Rates  of  Client  Questionnaire  * 


State  A 

State  B 

State  C 

Total  sent: 

280 

424 

249 

Total  returned: 

176 

368 

198 

Useable 

(171) 

(362) 

(192) 

Not  useable 

(5) 

(6) 

(6) 

Not  returned: 

10  4 

56 

51 

Refused 

(by  letter) 

(3) 

(3) 

(4) 

Sent  1 page 

questionnaire* ** 

(76) 

(53) 

(47) 

Returned 

(4l) 

(31) 

(22) 

Not  returned 

(35) 

(22) 

(25) 

Not  sent  1 page 
questionnaire 

(25) 

— 

— 

% useable  questionnaires 

returned: 

6l# 

85# 

77# 

Including  1 page  quest: 

12% 

93# 

86# 

* Client  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  all  clients  over  a five  month  period. 

**This  one  page  questionnaire  was  sent  to  clients  who  did  not  return 
the  six  page  questionnaire  after  two  follow-ups.  It  contains 
background  questions  and  summary  satisfaction  questions. 


V 


Return  Rates  of  Publicity  Questionnaire* 


State  A 

State  B 

State  C 

Teachers 

Target  Areas 

i 

38$ 

(76) 

33$ 

(119) 

36$ 

(73) 

2 

33$ 

(198) 

27$ 

(104) 

28$ 

(50) 

3 

— 

— 

26$ 

(78) 

Non-target 

32$ 

(224) 

4i$ 

(436) 

— 

## 

Administrators 

Target  Areas 

1 

76$ 

(33) 

68$ 

(44) 

40$ 

(55) 

2 

42$ 

(143) 

56$ 

(94) 

38$ 

(40) 

3 

— 

— 

39$ 

(56) 

Non-target 

57$ 

(188) 

57$ 

(153) 

— 

Intermediate  level 
specialists^* ** *** 

24$ 

(21) 

59$ 

(22) 

50$ 

(18) 

State  Education  Agency 

56$ 

(43) 

60$ 

(50) 

63$ 

(35) 

Total 

42$ 

(926) 

45$ 

(1022) 

38$ 

(405) 

*Numbers  in  parentheses  are  numbers  of  questionnaires  sent. 

##The  pilot  state  project  was  not  officially  extended  to  non- 
target personnel  in  State  C.  Therefore,  publicity  question- 
naires were  not  sent. 

***Intermediate  level  staff  with  administrative  titles  are  included 
with  administrators. 
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c 

( • 

Sampling 

Teachers 

Target  Areas 
1 
2 
3 

Non-target 

Administrators 

Target  Areas 
1 
2 
3 

Non-target 

Intermediate  level 
specialists  ** 

Target  Areas 
1 
2 
3 

Non-target 

State  Education  Agency 


latios  for  Publicity  Survey* 


State  A 

State  B 

State  i 

.20 

.20 

] 

.10 

1 

! O 

vn 

> .15 

.01 

.02 

* 

1.00 

1.00 

.80 

• 50 

> -50 

— 

.10 

.10 

* 

1.00 

H 

O 

r 

.80 

• 50 

> 1.00 

— 

__ 

.10 

.10 

* 

.25 

.33 

.1*0 

*The  pilot  state  project  was  not  officially  extended  to  non-target  personnel 
in  State  C.  Therefore,  publicity  questionnaires  were  not  sent. 

lV%h  ^Intermediate  level  staff  with  administrative  titles  are  included  with 

•.  t V administrators. 
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